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B. Franklin, by Charles Willson Peale, after David Martin. The original of this 
portrait was painted by David Martin for Alexander Hamilton of Edinburgh in 
1767. Franklin admired the portrait and ordered a replica by Martin, which he 
sent to Philadelphia, where it is now in the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts. The original also came to Philadelphia, but remains in private hands. 
Peale’s copy was presented by the artist to the Society in 1785. 
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THE subject of this paper is twofold. On the 
one hand, it treats the relations of the American 
Philosophical Society with Franklin’s writings 
over a period of more than a century and a half. 
On the other, it surveys the Society’s relationship 
to “The Papers of Benjamin Franklin,” a new 
edition of his writings now in preparation for 
publication under the auspices of the American 
Philosophical Society and Yale University.’ 


I 
“THE PAPERS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN” 


“The Papers of Benjamin Franklin” received 
wide publicity in the press at the time of the public 
announcement in this Hall on January 16, 1954, 
the day before the 248th anniversary of Franklin’s 
birth. “The Collection,” it was then announced, 
“will be the most inclusive ever published of the 
writings and papers of Benjamin Franklin, scien- 
tist, philosopher and statesman. It will also be 
one of the largest editorial ventures in the history 
of American book publication.” 

Speaking more in detail, the Honorable Owen 
J. Roberts, former Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court and then President of ‘this Society 








1 This report on the relations of the Society to “The 
Papers of Benjamin Franklin” and, more particularly, to 
Franklin’s papers and writings in general was made in 
response to the request of the late President of the So- 
ciety, the Hon. Justice Owen J. Roberts, and read in 
part at the Autumn Meeting on November 11, 1954. 
Two excellent studies by the Editors of the project have 
been published: Leonard W. Labaree, The Papers of 
Benjamin Franklin, Manuscripts, 7: 36-39, 1954; and 
Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., Franklin Papers and the Papers of 
Benjamin Franklin, Pennsylvania History, Journal of 
the Pennsylvania Historical Association, 22: 1-17, 1955. 
Meanwhile there has also appeared the delightful collec- 
tion: Publishing the Papers of Great Men; a Session 
at the Sixty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the American His- 
torical Association, 30 December, 1954, Daedalus, 86: 
47-79, 1955, with a Foreword by Walter Muir White- 
hill and papers by Julian P. Boyd, Leonard W. Labaree, 
L. H. Butterfield, Wilmarth S. Lewis, and Waldo G. 
Leland. 
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founded by Benjamin Franklin, said, “The publi- 
cation of the Papers of Benjamin Franklin will 
enable our people to understand his ideas of what 
our country should be,” and “at no time will this 
be more appropriate than today.” 

On his part Dr. A. Whitney Griswold, Presi- 
dent of Yale University, pointed out that 


this edition of the Papers of Franklin will be more 
than a symbolic monument. Like the Papers of Jef- 
ferson now in process of publication at Princeton, 
those of Jefferson’s illustrious senior colleague will 
take us deep into the origins of our country and our 
culture and the first principles of our form of govern- 
ment. .. . Few Americans epitomize in their own 
lives so much of the life and talents and interests of 
their countrymen as Franklin: few have so much to 
teach us about ourselves today. 


The project is now well started. Its signifi- 
cance as well as its opportunities were quickly 
recognized by scholars and laymen. Two dis- 
tinguished scholars, Dr. Leonard W. Labaree, 
Farnam Professor of American History at Yale, 
and Dr. Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., former Professor of 
History at Dickinson College, gave up attractive 
professional positions to devote full time to as- 
sembling, editing, and preparing as comprehensive 
and definitive an edition of Franklin’s papers as is 
possible. The edition will include all of Frank- 
lin’s writings, as well as all significant communica- 
tions addressed to him. The arrangement will be 
chronological, and, since more than half of the 
materials have never been published, the edition 
is expected to run to twenty-five or more volumes. 
Figure 1 shows the title page of the first publica- 
tion by the Editors, being a selection of Franklin’s 
personal letters only. It suggests the richness of 
the content, as well as Franklin’s breadth of in- 
terest and philosophy of life, to be revealed in the 
‘successive volumes of The Papers of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

To relieve the Editors of administrative and 
financial responsibilities the two institutions set 
up an Administrative Board of seven members, 
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Fic. 1. The plate for “Mr. Franklin,” Franklin’s calling 
card, is found in a remarkable collection of stencils, 
cut in 1781 by Bery, Faiseur de Caractéres en Cuivre 
& en Acier, for Franklin’s study of type while in 
Passy. The collection was acquired by the Library 
in 1947. 


which in cooperation with the Editor appointed an 
Editorial Committee of five and a large Cooper- 
ating Committee of scholars and others, represent- 
ing institutions with substantial Franklin hoidings 
in the United States, England, and France.? 


2 Editor, Leonard W. Labaree; Assistant Editor, Whit- 
field J. Bell, Jr. 

Administrative Board: Roy F. Nichols, Chairman; 
Frederick B. Adams, Jr.; James T. Babb; Chester Kerr, 
Secretary; William E. Lingelbach; Richard H. Shryock; 
Walter M. Whitehill. 

Editorial Advisory Committee: Samuel F. Bemis; 
Lyman H. Butterfield; I. Bernard Cohen; Robert E. 
Spiller; Lawrence C. Wroth. 

Cooperating Committee: Thomas Boylston Adams; 
Bromwell Ault; Charles Braibant; Prince Louis de 
Broglie; Julien Cain; Gilbert Chinard; William Bell 
Clark; Norman V. Donaldson; Gaylord Donnelley; 
Luther P. Eisenhart; F. C. Francis; Lawrence H. Gip- 
son; Wayne C. Grover; Philip M. Hamer; Andrew 
Heiskell; Bernhard Knollenberg; Waldo G. Leland; 
Wilmarth S. Lewis; Henry R. Luce; William S. Mason; 
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The Administrative Board has met repeatedly 
with the Editors. All difficulties usually arising 
in the initial stages of an enterprise of this char- 
acter have been ironed out, and it is expected that 
semiannual or annual meetings will soon become 
routine. The main editorial office has been set up 
in the Sterling Library at Yale and an auxiliary 
office in the Library of the Society, and the work 
of locating, photostating, and transcribing original 
texts of the writings is well under way. Photo- 
stats will be used for editorial work in the initial 
stages and the preparation of copy. While pub- 
lication is in progress, both institutions will con- 
tinue their respective policies, in cooperation with 
the Editors, of search for, and acquisition of, orig- 
inals. As noted below, valuable Franklin papers, 
the existence of some of which was not even sus- 
pected, have thus been added to our Franklin col- 
lection. Photo duplicates of new materials and of 
the working papers will also be deposited with the 
Society in order to assemble as complete a corpus as 
possible of the writings by and about B. Franklin. 

Yale University brings to the project its Mason 
Collection of Franklin’s works, and $400,000 
towards the edition as a gift from Life Magazine 
through Time, Incorporated, and the experience 
and skills of two other major writings projects. 
On its part the American Philosophical Society 
brings to the enterprise its great collection of 
Franklin Papers, assembled during a century and 
a half, a special grant of $175,000, and the result 
of its extensive Franklin program of recent years, 
involving heavy expenditures, the research and 
scholarship of a group of Franklin specialists, in- 
cluding the late Carl Van Doren, William Greene 
Roelker, and others. The editorial work alone 
will involve an expenditure of more than $600,000. 
Yale University Press will publish the Papers as 
a financial and scholarly venture. Contracts with 
the Lakeside Press of Chicago have already been 
made for a superb publication in accordance with 
the standards Franklin himself, as the prince of 
printers, would approve. 

Before passing on to the story of the long as- 
sociation of the American Philosophical Society 
with Franklin’s Papers, it may be worth while to 
consider for a moment the deep concern manifest 
in recent years both in private and professional 
circles for the writings of the country’s historic 
figures. 


David C. Mearns; Sir Owen Morshead; Sir Lewis B. 
Namier; Howard H. Peckham; John E. Pomfret; S. C. 
Roberts; Clifford K. Shipton; St. George L. Sioussat; 
S. K. Stevens; R. W. G. Vail; R. Norris Williams, 2nd. 
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THE “PAPERS” IN AMERICAN HISTORIOGRAPHY 


The extraordinary interest aroused during the 
last decade in the writings and papers of the 
nation’s great leaders is well known. Since the 
publication in 1950 of the first volume of Dr. 
Julian P. Boyd’s The Papers of Thomas Jeffer- 
son,® an altogether unprecedented movement has 
developed for the publication of comprehensive 
and multi-volume editions of the works of the 
Founders. 

In less than half-a-dozen years major editions 
of seven of the nation’s great men have actually 
been started. In addition to the “Papers” of 
Thomas Jefferson and of Benjamin Franklin, 
there are now in progress The Adams Papers, The 
Papers of James Madison, The Papers of John C. 
Calhoun, The Papers of Alexander Hamilton, and 
The Papers of Henry Clay. The long list of the 
names of others suggested for this distinction, as 
set up by the National Historical Publications 
Commission, is overwhelming, and one wonders 
how a long dormant Commission would become 
so active in such a short time. What magic wand 
does the modest, unassuming Director, Dr. 
Hamer, wield? Of course, there has been the 
powerful example of the pioneering incentive of 
the Jefferson Papers and the whole-hearted en- 
dorsement by the President of the United States. 
In his letter of June 16, 1951, to the Public Works 
Administration Mr. Truman wrote: * 


The lives of men like Madison and Franklin... 
are full of meaning today. . . . The period of danger 
we are in may last for many years. I am convinced 
that the better we understand the history of our 
democracy, the better we shall appreciate our rights 
as free men, and the more determined we shall be to 
keep our ideals alive. Publications such as the Com- 
mission recommends will greatly help to further this 
understanding. 


“To keep its ideals alive” the people must know 
the great men of its history. And in this era of 
conflicting ideologies the large plans to publish 
their papers meet patriotic as well as professional 
objectives. 


At the opening of the century the “New His- 


3 Boyd, Julian P., Ed., The Papers of Thomas Jeffer- 
son 1-11, Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 
1950. The twelfth volume is in press. 

4A National Program for the Publication of the 
Papers of American Leaders. A preliminary Report to 
the President of the United States by the National His- 
torical Publications Commission. National Historical 
Commission, General Series Administration, Washington, 
1951. 
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tory” made its appeal for a new approach to the 
study and writing of history—for a broader and 
more diversified content as well as a change in ~ 
emphasis. The revolution in American historiog- 
raphy was deep and far-reaching. To many the 
present trend towards the biographical and more 
comprehensive outlook, even though it may seem 
like a concession to Herodotus and Carlyle, is a 
welcome return to the recognition of the individual 
and ideas in history. Moreover, the conception 
of the various projects of the “Papers of Great 
Men” is much broader in scope and objectives 
than the biographical only. The publication of 
these comprehensive records, faithfully and ac- 
curately edited, will supply rich materials to many 
disciplines in different fields. 


SOME EDITORIAL PROBLEMS 


In the light of past performance by editors of 
Franklin’s Papers, editorial problems will call for 
serious consideration. The liberties of Sparks, 
Bigelow, and Smyth are obviously no longer ad- 
missible. Fidelity to, and meticulous respect for, 
the original text, so far as that can be determined, 
are today taken for granted. Scholars and the 
public want to know what the men said and did 
rather than what a particular editor or genera- 
tion thinks they ought to have said and done. To 
this respect for accuracy and objectivity in editing 
and printing the documents there is also added in 
all but one of the present projects the responsi- 
bility for completeness. I say all but one, because 
on this subject the sponsors and the editor of the 
Adams Papers have adopted a very different plan, 
one which provides for the publication of selected 
papers only. At the same time, however, the en- 
tire corpus of the Papers is being distributed in 
microfilm to key libraries of the nation. The 
problems of the editor are therefore both less and 
more exacting. He is not confronted with the 
need of long and exhaustive search for existing 
papers. On the other hand, he has the delicate 
problem of choosing and rejecting, quite apart 
from the common problems of authenticity, prove- 
nance, and other questions concerning a particular 
paper. This in turn calls for a certain literary 
sensitiveness, made the more significant because, 
instead of one Adams there have been many, and 
the fact that they were all Adamses does not make 
his problem any the easier. 

Questions relating to orthography—capitaliza- 
tion, spelling, punctuation—which often involve 
the reproduction of the idiosyncrasies of the man 
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or of his period, have been thrashed over so often 
that accepted criteria would seem to be available. 
Nevertheless, in the case of Franklin, there will 
be many persons, especially those familiar with his 
manuscripts, who will be delighted that the Edi- 
tors are responding to a laudable belief expressed 
by Franklin himself that capitalizing the initial 
letters of nouns adds emphasis to key words, as 
well as dignity and beauty to the page. But these 
are matters of detail. Moreover, rules in matters 
of orthography that readily apply to Franklin may 
not appear even reasonable if applied to others. 

More important, however, are the problems of 
editorial comment. Here both theory and practice 
vary greatly, subjectivity rather than objectivity 
underlying both. Certainly rules of thumb on edi- 
torial comment and interpretation will only 
hamper. Yet there are those who would confine 
the editor’s functions to supplying the correct text, 
with a minimum of critical data and editorial 
comment. On the other hand, there are those 
who would have him go much further, contribut- 
ing historical background, interpretation, and criti- 
cal comment. The former is, of course, the easier. 
Like the iceman who confines himself to delivering 
ice, editors following in his footsteps will avoid 
domestic as well as professional troubles. It won’t 
be easy to sail between Scylla and Carybdis. The 
pressure to obtain from the Editors the vast store 
of knowledge accumulated in the course of their 
work will be heavy. Carl Van Doren assumed the 
responsibility for the latter, putting us greatly in 
his debt for contributions that would otherwise 
have been lost to posterity. 

In concluding this part of my paper, I want to 
draw attention to one other significant feature of 
the present movement for publishing the papers 
of great men. In the past the papers of our 
statesmen and others of national prominence have 
been edited largely by gentlemen scholars and men 
of literary taste. All three major editions of 
Franklin’s writings, for example, belong to this 
category. Sparks became a professor of history 
after he had edited the writings, Bigelow was a 
diplomat and distinguished man of affairs, and 
Smyth a professor of English, devoted to the hu- 
manities. A glance at the personnel of the present 
projects reveals a happy mixture of both, but- 
tressed by the best institutional sponsorship, ade- 
quate financial support, and assurance of commen- 
surate high-grade publication. 

What is even more important, however, is the 
unqualified support and cooperation of the histori- 
cal profession or guild. At no time in its history 
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Leonard W. Labaree, Editor of The Papers of 
Benjamin Franklin. 


have the leaders of this important profession been 
so alive to the challenge of a new development of 
its historiography. To an unusual extent these 
publications represent, as Professor Labaree has 
said, a “cooperative effort.” Never before has 
there been such a practical as well as idealistic ap- 
proach to the problems of assembling and making 
available the writings of our great men. It will 
provide a documentation of our early history from 
an angle quite different from that of the official 
publications, adding life and color. To Franklin 
and Jefferson in particular this new development 
in American historiography would have an especial 
appeal. To the Editors (figs. 2, 3) the greetings 
and good wishes of the guild can be best expressed 
in Franklin’s own words: 


Vale & Fruere.® 








5 This greeting in bold-face type is the conclusion to. 
the Preface of The American Instructor. It appears in 
the ninth edition of the little volume, published by Frank- 
lin and Hall in 1748. The edition, as shown in the Li- 
brary Bulletin, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 96 (4) : 268-387, 
1952, was prepared by Franklin and is one of the very first 
publications of the Franklin-Hall partnership (1748-1766). 
It contains, besides the thoroughly Franklinesque Preface 
and other features, the earliest printing yet found of the 
“Advice to a young Tradesman written by an old One.” 
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II 


FRANKLIN’S PAPERS AND THE 
SOCIETY’S LIBRARY 


In his Last Will and Testament, the original of 
which has been deposited in our Library by the 
City of Philadelphia, Franklin wrote: 


With regard to my Books those I had in France 
and those I left in Philadelphia being now assembled 
together here and a Catalogue made of them, it is my 
intention to dispose of the same as follows. 

My History of the Academy of Sciences [Paris] in 
Sixty or Seventy Volumes quarto I give to the Philo- 
sophical Society of Philadelphia of which I have the 
Honor to be President. 

My Collection in Folio of Les Arts and Les Me- 
tiers, | give to the American Philosophical Society 
established in New England of which I am a Member. 

My quarto Edition of the same Arts and Metiers 
I give to the Library Company of Philadelphia. 


The rest of his books he distributed between 
Benjamin Franklin Bache, William Temple Frank- 
lin, and Jonathan Williams. 

The disposition of his manuscripts and papers, 
on the other hand, was quite different. The idea 


that he might also bequeath his papers to the So- 
ciety apparently did not occur to him. 


Libraries 





Fic. 3. Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., Assistant Editor. 
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were obviously repositories for books as cus- 
todians of ideas. The thought of archives and 
large collections of manuscripts in public or semi- 
public institutions, if it existed at all, was still 
rather nebulous. Writings and papers, even of an 
official character, were during the eighteenth cen- 
tury and for many years afterwards, looked upon 
as the private property of the individual, of whose 
correspondence they formed an integral part. In- 
deed, during our own century some of the most 
important diplomatic correspondence relating to 
World Wars I and II is found among the papers 
of the statesmen, especially the foreign ministers. 
Franklin’s Will was therefore in complete accord 
with accepted practice when, after disposing of his 
more important books, it continues : 


The Residue and Remainder of all my Books, Manu- 
scripts and Papers I do give to my Grandson, Wil- 
liam Temple Franklin. 


His papers were his personal property and he 
gave them to his grandson, who had served him 
loyally as his secretary during his days at Passy. 
Even Franklin did not foresee the possibility of 
establishing quasi-public archives like those of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt at Hyde Park, the Harry 
S. Truman Library at Jefferson, Missouri, the 
Herbert Hoover Library at Leland Stanford, or 
private libraries like the Morgan, Huntington, 
Clements, and others. If he had, the Library of 
the American Philosophical Society might have 
occurred to him as a compromise, and the So- 
ciety would then have inherited the large corpus 
of his papers at once, and so prevented their dis- 
persal, many losses, and thé long laborious task of 
locating and re-assembling them. Largely through 
his initiative and constant support, it already had 
a library and a permanent home here on Inde- 
pendence Square (fig. 4). He had presided at the 
meetings after his return from France and in his 
last days, when he was too ill to come to the Hall, 
it met at his house. At its meeting on August 21, 
1789, Franklin not being present, it was resolved: 


That the future meetings of the Society shall be in 
the Philosophical Hall: unless on occasions, when 
the President’s health may allow him to be present: 
then, they shall be held in his house. Respecting this 
circumstance, the Secretary who advertises, is di- 


rected to make due inquiry some days before the times 
of meeting. 


But despite this intimate association with the 
Society and its library, which he helped to es- 
tablish and which owed to him many of its early 
accessions, especially its great serial publications 
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Fic. 4. 
Society since 1789, erected on a site donated by the 
Pennsylvania Assembly on Independence Square. 


Philosophical Hall, the permanent home of the 


of scientific societies, Franklin bequeathed his 
papers to his grandson, Temple Franklin. Fur- 
thermore, he was keenly alive to the importance of 
his papers. On a number of occasions he had 
tried to collect what had been lost. In a letter of 
September 13, 1781, to Richard Bache, his son-in- 
law, he inquired anxiously about the papers he 
had left with Galloway. 


Among my Papers in the Trunk which I unhappily 
left in the Care of Mr. Galloway, were eight or ten 
quire or 2 quire Books of rough Drafts of my Letters, 
containing all my Correspondence when in England, 
for near twenty years. I shall be very sorry if they 
too are lost. Don’t you think it possible, by going up 
into that Country, and enquiring a little among the 
Neighbours, you might possibly hear of and recover 
some of them. . . . [L. C.] 


Unfortunately the Galloway papers have not 
been recovered. 

William Temple Franklin, then thirty years of 
age, the son of William Franklin, appreciated the 
significance of the bequest, took its obligations 
seriously, and proceeded promptly to sort and ar- 
range the papers and collect what others he could 
(fig. 5). On October 6, 1790, six months after 
Franklin’s death, he placed an advertisement in 
Benjamin Franklin Bache’s General Advertiser, 
in which, after referring to the loss of the papers 
Franklin had left in a large trunk with Galloway, 
he wrote: 


The subscriber, to whom Dr. Franklin bequeathed all 
his Papers and Manuscripts, and who is preparing to 
give his Works to the Public, takes this method of 
informing those who may have knowledge of any of 
the above-mentioned Papers, and will communicate 
the same to him, so that he may thereby be enabled to 
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recover any of them, or who may themselves procure 
any of them, and deliver them to him, shall be thank- 
fully and generously rewarded, and no questions 
asked. He likewise requests those persons who may 
have any Letters or other Writings of Dr. Franklin, 
that may be deemed worthy the public eye, to be so 
kind as to forward them as early as possible, that 
they may be inserted in the Doctor’s Works. Those 
also who may have any Books or Maps, belonging to 
the Library of the late Dr. Franklin, are desired to 
return them without delay to the Subscriber, who is 
about to embark for Europe. 

W. T. Franklin. 
Franklin-Court, Market street, October 5, 1790. 


Here we have not only a conscious effort to 
collect Franklin’s writings, but the announcement 
of intent to publish—“give his Works to the Pub- 
lic.” 

It requires no stretch of the imagination to see 
that this very definite and prompt action on 
Temple Franklin’s part reflected Franklin’s own 
wishes. As printer and publisher, Franklin was 
well aware of the fact that his papers had pecuni- 





Fic. 5. William Temple Franklin (1760-1823). 
Wedgwood medallion. 
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ary value quite apart from that of perpetuating 
his memory and ideas. True, he never received 
royalties on his own writings or inventions, but 
he had ample experience with others. It may 
therefore be accepted that, for personal as well 
as for public reasons, publication was implied— 
whether for pecuniary returns is another question. 
Certainly Temple Franklin bargained hard with 
the publishers for copyright returns. Indeed the 
reluctance of the publishers to incur the costs was 
one cause of the long delay in publication, though 
hardly a justification for Temple’s assertion in 
the Preface of the last volume of the Memoirs 
that he had now “completely redeemed his pledge 
to the Public, and faithfully discharged his trust 
as the conservator of Dr. Franklin’s literary re- 
mains.” ® 

Unfortunately Temple Franklin, if not too in- 
dolent, seems to have been incapable of carrying 
out the important task of what a later editor 
(Smyth) described as “properly sorting, arrang- 
ing and editing the multitudinous papers and giv- 
ing them permanent literary form.” 


TEMPLE FRANKLIN PUBLISHES 
FRANKLIN PAPERS 


For one reason or another, Temple Franklin’s 
edition of the Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of Benjamin Franklin, LL.D., F.R.S., &c., did 
not appear until twenty-eight years after Temple 
inherited the papers, selected what he wanted to 
take along, and sailed for England. The Memoirs 
were published simultaneously in two formats— 
3 volumes quarto and 6 volumes octavo, though 
not in chronological sequence (fig. 6). 

The causes for the delay and the bitter recrimi- 
nations of some Franklin admirers do not con- 
cern us here. On the other hand, the extraordi- 
nary story of the papers Temple carried abroad 
calls for at least a passing comment, because of 
the light it throws on the fate of the papers and 
the many difficulties of re-assembling them once 
they have been lost. Furthermore, it should be 
noted that, quite apart from the loss of the papers 
Franklin had left with Galloway, he himself really 
had only a small part of the great body of his 
writings in his possession at the time of his death.’ 


6 Memoirs 3: v, London, 1818. 

For a critical review of the papers used by Temple 
Franklin for his edition and later collected and sold to 
Congress by Henry Stevens, see the excellent study of 
Francis S. Philbrick, Notes on early editions and editors 
of Franklin, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 97: 525-564, 1953. 

7 Among the various groups and categories the follow- 
ing may be mentioned: The Temple Franklin Collection, 
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It was, therefore, a verv limited body of papers 
that Temple inherited but even this was apparently 
too large for his purposes. After sorting them, 
he set aside what he wished to take abroad. The 
remainder he gave to his old-time friend, George 


carried to London; the Fox Collection Temple deposited 
and later bequeathed to his friend, George Fox of Phila- 
delphia; the papers in the possession of numerous mem- 
bers of the family or relatives, especially the Bache, 
Mecom, and Greene Collections; letters and correspond- 
ence relating to his services as agent for Pennsylvania 
and other colonies; the Franklin-Brillon correspondence ; 
his diplomatic correspondence, while in France from 1776 
to 1785; papers relating to his different official positions 
from Post Master for the Colonies to his Presidency of 
the Executive Council of Pennsylvania; hundreds of indi- 
vidual or small groups of letters to and from his close 
associates in the fields of science, philosophy, and politics ; 
thousands of so-called “in” letters; account books and 
business records, official documents, printed papers (many 
anonymous), essays, almanacs, and individual items. 
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Fox, who stored them in the garret of his home at 


Champlost, where they remained unmolested for 
half a century. 


FATE OF FRANKLIN PAPERS TAKEN ABROAD 


After the publication of the Memoirs, the 
papers were locked in a chest as so much printer’s 
copy, and left with Temple’s banker. Upon his 
death in 1823, his widow got the trunk, emptied it 
of its contents, and the papers disappeared again, 
this time for another seventeen years. In 1840 
an enterprising civil servant found them in a 
tailor’s shop, above which Temple had once had 
lodgings. Following their discovery they were 
offered successively to the British Museum, the 
Foreign Office, and American ambassadors to 
Great Britain. None would buy. The British 
seemed still to be a little shy of Benjamin, and the 
Americans, though tempted, felt that, since the 
papers were in print, that sufficed. Happily they 


EXPERIMENTS 


AND 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON 


ELECTRICITY, 


MADE AT 


Philadelphia in America, 
BY 
Mr. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 


AND 


Communicated in feveral Letters to Mr. P. Cort 1Nnson, 
of London, F. R. S. 








LONDON; 
Printed and fold by E. Cave, at St. ‘Yobn’s Gate. 1751. 
(Price 2s. 64.) 
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were brought to the attention of Henry Stevens 
of Vermont, then living in London and busily en- 
gaged in collecting Americana. He promptly 
bought them. After cleaning and sorting them, 
he reported about three thousand pieces, which he 
arranged and bound in nineteen volumes, and of- 
fered them for sale. But finding himself under 
pressure financially, he put them up as collateral 
in a loan of £700, and they disappeared once more, 
this time behind the doors of a London bank. No 
one would pay the modest sum of £700 to release 
papers which today would bring many times that 
amount at auction. 

Meanwhile the price was raised to £7,000, and 
in January, 1882, the United States Government, 
having obtained an option on the papers, bought 
them for $35,000. Thus after ninety-two years 
of exile the major portion of the Franklin Papers 
that Temple Franklin took to England, returned 
to this country to be deposited in the Library of 
Congress. Whether the Stevens Collection in- 
cluded all of the Temple Franklin papers or only 
those actually used in the preparation of the Mem- 
oirs is an open question. It is quite possible that 
certain papers related more particularly to Temple 
were taken by his widow when she got the trunk. 

As for the publication of the Papers by Temple 
Franklin, the long delay was attributed by him 
mainly to the “unpropitious” times, the French 
Revolution followed by the wars against Napoleon, 
and the publisher’s reluctance to assume risks. 
Temple Franklin’s own incompetence is of course 
not mentioned, though it is well known that the 
publisher employed a literary editor to assist him 
in preparing copy. 

There were of course earlier editions of Frank- 
lin’s writings, several during his lifetime. First 
among these was Experiments and Observations 
on Electricity made at Philadelphia . . . (London, 
1751) (fig. 7). It passed through five editions by 
1754 and was translated into other European lan- 
guages, notably the French by Barbeu Dubourg 
(1773). Commenting in his preface, Dubourg 
wrote: 


My affection for the author has made me undertake 
the translation and his friendship for me has caused 
him to draw from his portfolio many pieces which 
have not before appeared, to enrich this French edi- 
tion. 


Several years later, in 1779, Benjamin Vaughan, 
the youthful admirer and close friend of Franklin, 
published Political, Miscellaneous and Philosophi- 
cal Pieces . . . , one of the editions of Franklin’s 
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works in which the editor had the personal as- 
sistance of the author. Next to appear were The 
Complete Works in Philosophy, Politics and 
Morals of the late Dr. Franklin, edited by Mr. 
Marshall (London, 1806). Finally there appeared 
a Philadelphia edition (1808-18) by William 
Duane, a member of the family, whose claims to 
editorial accuracy and completeness appear in the 
following advertisement (fig. 8) in the Aurora, 
which he took over after the death of Franklin’s 
grandson, Benjamin Bache. 

Despite Duane’s publication of Franklin’s 
Works a strange indifference toward Franklin 
seemed to prevail here in Philadelphia for a num- 
ber of decades after his death. His home was 
demolished and Franklin Court cut up into small 
building lots, while books from his library, offered 
at Dufief’s auctions, brought a mere pittance.* 
Following this lethargy, however, there came a 
period of intense nationalism and with it a re- 
newal of interest in the nation’s leaders. It owed 
its beginnings and in large measure its success to 
Mr. Jefferson. In our Society the awakening 
appears in a number of ways, more especially in 
the acceptance of new objectives. 


A NEW INTEREST IN AMERICANA 


This new trend appears in a vigorous develop- 
ment of interest in history and a truly amazing 
program by the Society for the acquisition, con- 
servation, and, considering the period, even the 
publication of historical materials. Largely in- 
spired by Mr. Jefferson during his Presidency of 
the Society (1797-1814), it continued a subject of 
real concern to him for many years thereafter. 
He sent manuscripts, books, coins, and other ob- 
jects, many of which have since become almost 
priceless, to the Society’s Library as the logical 
repository. A special committee, called the His- 
torical and Literary Committee, was set up and 
incorporated into the organization of the Society, 
thus adding a seventh group, or class, to the six 
of which the Society was originally composed. 


8 At the meeting of October 1, 1801, for example, the 
“Committee reported Books purchased from Franklin’s 
library, $107.62.” The list with the prices paid for the 
Franklin books procured for this modest sum covers two 
pages. The cost of individual items, which today are 
high-priced Americana in their own right, quite apart 
from being Frankliniana, ranged from $.37-1/2 to $2.00. 
A month later the Library bought “More books from 
Franklin’s Library’—fourteen for $9.00, among them 
William Penn’s letter to the Committee of Free Society 
of Traders, published in London in 1683. (Library Bul- 
letin, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 97 (5) : 475-476, 1953.) 
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THE WORKS 
OF 
DR. BEN. FRANKLIN, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, POLITICAL, 
AND LITERARY, 
Are now preparing for the press, and will be spee- 
lly published, 
BY WILLIAM DUANE, 
ito ph ain 
edition will differ from former ila- 
T tions, in the following particulars anata 

1 It will contain a considerable number of inte- 
resting articles, that have not appeared in any 
former edition. 

2. It will be printed frem the copies revised and 
corrected by Dr. Franklis, the cerrections of 
which are in the hand-writing of the Authcr, 
and may be seen in possession of the editor. 

3. Theerrors of former editions, which are nu- 
merous, will be rectified, from the corrections 
made in the Author’s hand-writing 

¢. Many errors in dates and names will be recti- 
fied, and blanks filled up. 

5. Elucidatory notes will be given on many points 
which former editors have left unexplained 

6 The Biographical Memoir which has been hi- 
therto published in a mutilated state, will be 
aa and rendered more ample and com- 

ete. 

7 The work will be ornamented with numerous 
engravings, a vingette to each volume—a 
whole length portrait from the best likeness al- 

. ae to - in existence. 
ublishers of newspapers will oblige by civin 

the foregoing a few Sentatiatenit qrenpeces 4 
large will be speedily issued. 

April 1S 


Fie. 8. 


It was then thought [so the Committee reported on 
January 9, 1818,] that the sphere of our exertions 
might be usefully enlarged by turning our attention to 
those sciences which may be called “moral,” in contra- 
distinction to those which have the material world for 
their object... . Among the various branches of 
knowledge which this circle embraces, the History of 
America in general, and of Pennsylvania in particu- 
lar, was pointed out . . . by a special resolution of 
the Society, as an object claiming their immediate 
regard. The humble but useful task was committed 
to us, of collecting as many as possible of the public 
and private documents scattered in various hands 
through the union, with leave to publish, from time 
to time, such selections from them as might, in our 
opinion, be interesting to the public, and of use to the 
future historian. Your committee, considering these 
intimations of the Society in the light of express di- 
rections, lost no time in taking measures to comply 
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with their wishes. They were no sooner organised, 
than they published an appeal to their fellow citizens, 
a copy of which is subjoined, soliciting the communi- 
cation of papers of the above description, and offering 
the archives of the Society as a safe repository where 
they might be deposited for the public benefit and the 
advantage of posterity. . .. [Italics by the writer.] 


The Committee soon found, however, that gen- 
eral appeals, then as now, were ineffective. 


Therefore, after mature deliberation, it determined to 
take the more direct method to obtain the desired aid. 
They opened an extensive correspondence with indi- 
viduals, not only in Pennsylvania, but in other parts 
of the United States selecting those in preference 
whom they thought the most likely to second their 
views. 


The experience is so like that of the Franklin 
Papers today, or for that matter of the Library in 
the last two decades, that the report might have 
been written yesterday. 

The Society’s Library was, therefore, in the 
midst of a lively movement of collecting and con- 
serving materials of American history when Jared 
Sparks came to Philadelphia from Boston early in 
1831, in search of letters and papers for his edition 
of Franklin’s writings. Aware of this and per- 
sonally known to some of the members, he turned 





Fic. 9. John Vaughan, Librarian, 1803-1841, by 
Thomas Sully. 
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to them for assistance. He enlisted the enthusi- 
astic cooperation, not only of the Librarian but of 
the secretaries and other members. Abundant 
evidence of this appears in his diaries and letters 
of the period. Again and again we note, “Break- 
fast with Mr. Vaughan at the American Philo- 
sophical Society.”—‘‘Examined papers relating to 
Franklin in the rooms of the Philosophical So- 
ciety.” At times the Librarian, John Vaughan 
(fig. 9), invited people suspected of having Frank- 
lin papers, or knowing about them, to breakfast at 
Philosophical Hall with Sparks. Without labor- 
ing the point, it can be said that the Library of the 
Society supplied a sort of clearing house for 
Sparks in his search for Franklin papers in Phila- 
delphia. 

This friendly cooperation greatly strengthened 
the hands of the Society in its efforts to assemble 
and preserve the writings of its Founder. Its Li- 
brary came to be regarded as the “logical place,” 
to quote Mr. Jefferson, for the custody of such 
materials. Indeed, it is mainly due to this that 
the Society acquired its first significant collection 
of Franklin papers, the initial steps of which ap- 
pear in the following letter of Mr. Gilpin to 
Sparks ® (fig. 10). 


My dear Sir 


Soon after you left town I saw Mr. Fox and spoke 
to him on the subject of the papers I mentioned to 
you. As I told you I suspected, he knew very little 
about them beyond their existence. They are the 
papers of Temple Franklin. He was a very intimate 
friend of Mr. George Fox, the father of the gentle- 
man now living, who had been much in France. At 
the death of Franklin, all his library and papers were 
left to Mr. Fox. The latter, and perhaps the former, 
were taken to a country seat of that gentleman five or 
six miles from here, and left lying on the floor of a 
garret or chamber for a great many years. Mr. Fox 
tells me that since his father’s death, he has had them 
bundled up and placed in a box where they are at 
least safe, and in the same country house. He says 
neither he nor any one else has examined them and 
that he is entirely ignorant of their character or 
value, but that he shall be very glad to take you out 
to the country, if you wish, and that you are entirely 
at liberty to examine them... . 

Very truly yrs. 
H. D. Gilpin 
Philadelphia 23 Feby. 1831 
J. Sparks Esq. 


® Sparks, Jared, Papers pertaining to Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Harvard University, Amer. Philos. Soc. film 570. 
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THE FOX-FRANKLIN PAPERS 


The Fox-Franklin Papers, referred to by Mr. 
Gilpin, consisted mainly of Franklin papers Tem- 
ple Franklin decided not to take abroad or use 
in his proposed edition of his grandfather’s writ- 
ings. On leaving Philadelphia, as noted above, 
he had turned them over to his close friend and 
companion in his Passy days, George Fox, and 
later bequeathed them to him in his Will. Indif- 
ferent as to their importance, Fox stored them in 
the garret of his home at Champlost. There they 
remained neglected for forty years, till they were 
brought to the attention of Sparks by Mr. Gilpin. 

Sparks was duly introduced to the owner of 
Champlost, Charles P. Fox, son of George Fox. 
He gladly made the papers available, “to aid him 
in the completion of his edition of Franklin’s 
works.” *° For Sparks this was treasure trove. 
He was deeply, grateful... Moreover, as the work 
progressed, he became impressed with the need 
for the safety of the-papers and, having himself 
become a member of the Society,’ he persuaded 
Mr. Fox to deposit them with the Society. The 
pertinent Minute ** of a Stated Meeting on Sep- 
tember 18, 1840, reads: 


A letter was read by Mr. Vaughan from Mr. 
Charles P. Fox, presenting to the Society in his own 
name, and that of his sisters, a collection of the 
original letters and papers of Benjamin Franklin. 

10 Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 1: 253, 1838-1840. 

11 Sparks’ letter of acceptance reflects the respect gen- 
erally entertained for a Society that was sponsored suc- 
cessively by Franklin, Rittenhouse, Jefferson, Dr. Wistar, 
DuPonceau and the Vaughans. It reads: 





Cambridge, Mass., May 16, 1837. 
Sir, 

I have received your letter, dated the 21st ultimo, in- 
forming me that I have been elected a member ‘of the 
American Philosophical Society. In accepting this hon- 
orable appointment, permit me to say, that I value it 
not more as a token of respect from the first scientific 
and literary society in America, than as a bond of union 
with an association of Gentlemen, distinguished by their 
names, their character, and their efforts in promoting the 
intellectual advancement and dignity of the country. I 
know not that any services of mine can contribute es- 
sential aid to such a cause, but I may at least hazard 
the assurance of good intentions and faithful endeavors. 

I am, Sir, with great respect 
your most obt. sert. 
Jared Sparks 
J. K. Kane, Esq. 
Secy. of the Am. Phil. Socy. 


Cp. Sparks, Jared, Papers pertaining to Benjamin 
Franklin, Harvard Univ., Amer. Philos. Soc. film 570. 
12 Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 1: 276, 1838-1840. 





Fic. 10. Jared Sparks (1789-1866), by Rembrandt 


Peale. Courtesy of Harvard University. 


Following the reading of the letter, 


On the motion of Mr. Ord, the Secretary was di- 
rected to transmit to Mr. Fox a special vote of thanks 
for his valuable donation. 


The Library of course did not stop there. Al- 
though it had a Committee on the care and ar- 
rangement of its papers, it now appointed a special 
“Committee on the Franklin Papers,” with in- 
structions “to report a plan for the better preserva- 
tion of the Manuscripts of the Society” (Report 
by the Committee). The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee was none other than J. Francis Fisher, a 
well-known Franklin enthusiast, who set to work 
vigorously on a program for the physical care of 
the Society’s papers, which soon became a very 
important phase of the Library’s program. 

Meanwhile, the first major American edition 
of Franklin’s papers appeared (fig. 11). 

After the appearance of the edition of the writ- 
ings by Sparks there was a lull of interest in 
Franklin till the celebration in 1856 of the 150th 


13 The inscription: “American Philosophical Society 
from author, May 1, 1840,” is by the Librarian, John 
Vaughan. 
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anniversary of his birth. As on the occasion of 
the 200th anniversary, the Society brought to- 
gether a distinguished group of scholars and a 
number of excellent addresses were published. 
Among these President Fraley’s on the then state 
of the Society merits special attention, but no 
major publication resulted. During the next 
decades the Civil War and western expansion 
dominated the scene. During the eighties, how- 
ever, interest in Franklin began to revive. Even 
more than in the thirties it found its main ex- 
pression in the work of an individual and editor. 


JOHN BIGELOW AND THE PAPERS OF 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Franklin’s Autobiography has always stirred 
the interest of historians and publishers. Even 
though fragmentary and covering only the early 
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part of Franklin’s life down to 1759, it has been 
more widely published in English and translations 
the world over than any other. In the words of 
Van Doren: “Franklin, the most widely read of 
autobiographers, was an autobiographer by in- 
stinct.” Conscious of this, John Bigelow of New 
York (fig. 12), a great admirer of Franklin, in 
whose footsteps he followed for a brief period 
(1855-1856) as U. S. Minister to France, was 
overjoyed in his discovery of an original copy of 
the Autobiography. Comparing it with previously 
published versions, he was amazed at the many 
departures (more than 1200) from the original 
text. In 1868 he published a “correct” version. 

More important, he began the preparation of a 
major edition of “all of Franklin’s writings,” also 
claiming utmost fidelity to accuracy and printing 
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John Bigelow (1817-1911), minister to France, 
1865-1866. At the end of his mission he located and 
secured the original manuscript of the Autobiog- 
raphy, which he published in 1868. 
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“without mutilation.” The fact that historical 
criticism has since found the claims to be quite un- 
acceptable does not concern us directly. Never- 
theless, even though Bigelow’s criticisms of Sparks 
for omissions and modifications of Franklin ori- 
ginals in the interests of conventionality are well 
taken, Dr. Farrand noted scores of peculiar er- 
rors in Bigelow’s printing of the Autobiography 
alone. But this is not a study of the successive 
editors of Franklin’s writings but rather of their 
relations to the sources available, especially as 
found in our Society and the Philadelphia area. 
On this score Bigelow also falls far short of 
Sparks. There is some evidence of his obtaining 
information from members of the Society, as, for 
example, the hasty and none too accurate account 
of the Franklin family.** But there is very little 


14Cp. Tho. Hewson Bache to John Bigelow, Esq., 
Philadelphia, July 10, 1887. Amer. Philos. Soc. Archives. 
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evidence of his use of the Society’s Franklin 
papers. His acknowledgment in his Preface of 
materials obtained from the Society is almost in- 
explicable : 


To the American Philosophical Society of Phila- 
delphia he [Bigelow] is happy to acknowledge his 
obligation, also for several interesting letters, but es- 
pecially for one from the pen of Madame Hel- 
vos...» 


This is the more remarkable because in 1840 
the Society had published a reasonably good ac- 
count of its holdings, and in 1884, while Bigelow 
was at work on his edition, had printed a con- 
densed account of its activities from 1744 to De- 
cember, 1837, from which date the Society’s Pro- 
ceedings carried the story forward currently. 
One wonders whether, apart from the Autobiog- 
raphy and the Stevens Collection in Washington, 
Bigelow did not rely upon earlier printings of the 
writings as the basis for his text. Despite this, 
however, The Complete Works of Benjamin 
Franklin, by John Bigelow, was promptly ac- 
cepted as the new, and second, major American 
edition of Franklin’s writings (fig. 13). The edi- 





Fic. 14. 


I. Minis Hays, Librarian, 1898-1922, by 
Lazar Raditz. 


15 Bigelow, John, The Complete Works of Benjamin 
Franklin 1: xxix-xxx, New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1887. 
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tor’s claims of completeness and fidelity to the 
original went unchallenged for decades. Mean- 
while other scholars too were turning to Franklin, 
notably Paul Leicester Ford, whose Franklin 
Bibliography appeared in 1889. 


THE SOCIETY AND THE 200TH ANNIVERSARY 
(1906) oF FRANKLIN’S BIRTH 


At the turn of the century the Society initiated 
extensive plans for the celebration of the anni- 
versary of Franklin’s birthday, which again identi- 
fied the Society as the principal repository of his 
papers and established its role as the leading spon- 
sor of Franklin studies. At its instigation a sub- 
vention of $20,000 was obtained from the State of 
Pennsylvania,*® and Congress was induced to 
order that a Franklin Medal be struck, “for dis- 
tribution in accordance with the Act of Congress 
of April 27, 1904, in connection with the occur- 
rence of the Bicentennary Celebration of his birth 
on the 17th of January, 1906... .” One was to 
be in gold and 150 in bronze, fifty to be given to 





Fic. 15. Albert Henry Smyth (1863-1907). 
of John L. Haney. 


Courtesy 


16Jt is of interest to note that the contribution of 
$20,000 for the celebration from the State was consider- 
ably less than had been expected, because Governor 
Pennypacker, although a Franklin enthusiast himself and 
President of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, a 
direct offspring of our Society, withheld his approval of 
the larger sum voted by the Legislature because “the con- 
dition of the State revenue does not justify a larger ex- 
penditure at this time.” 
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the Society. Meetings were arranged for a three- 
day period, devoted to commemorative addresses 
and papers on various phases of Franklin’s life 
by distinguished delegates from this country and 
abroad. These included “Franklin as Statesman 
and Diplomatist,” by Joseph Hodge Choate, and 
“The Modern Theories of Electricity—Their Re- 
lation to Franklin Theory,” by Professor Ernest 
Rutherford, F.R.S., the latter attracting special 
attention. Presentation of the gold medal au- 
thorized by Congress was made by the Hon. Elihu 
Root, Secretary of State, to His Excellency M. J. 
J. Jusserand, the French Ambassador, whose re- 
ply appears with the other papers in a special 
commemorative volume, entitled Franklin Bicen- 
tennial Celebration (American Philosophical So- 
ciety, Philadelphia, 1906). 

At the same time, two larger publications ap- 
peared which were, each in its way, to play im- 
portant roles in Franklin historiography. The 
first was a new major edition of Franklin’s works : 
The Writings of Benjamin Franklin, in ten vol- 
umes, by Albert Henry Smyth of Philadelphia, a 
member of the Society. The second was the 
Calendar of the Papers by Benjamin Franklin in 
the Library of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, in five volumes, edited by the Librarian, 
I. Minis Hays (fig. 14), printed for the American 
Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 1908. The 
Appendix in the 4th volume is devoted to a 
Calendar of the Franklin Papers at the University 
of Pennsylvania. Its expansion to include also 
the Franklin holdings of two other Philadelphia 
Institutions, the Library Company of Philadelphia 
and the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, would 
emphasize still further the extent and richness of 
Franklin papers in this area. Those at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, oddly enough, represent 
a part ** of the papers Temple Franklin gave to 


16a At the time, some of the papers were overlooked 
and left at Champlost, to gather dust for another twenty 
years. In 1862 during a house-cleaning they were being 
destroyed as rubbish when the concern of a house-guest, 
Mrs. Holbrook, led the owner, after one bundle had al- 
ready been destroyed, to turn them over to her. Years 
later, in 1903, they were acquired by the University of 
Pennsylvania through the good offices of Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell. There they were later supplemented by a fine 
collection of Franklin imprints, and are generally known 
as the Curtis Collection of Franklin Papers, which now 
numbers in the neighborhood of a thousand pieces. But 
even this does not account for all the Franklin Papers 
Temple had left with the Fox family. As late as 1887, 
Miss Mary Fox gave a large group of papers to Dr. 
Thomas Hewson Bache. Most of it came to the Library 
in the collection acquired by the Society in 1936. An- 
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George Fox but which were somehow overlooked 
when the bulk of the papers were given to the 
Society by the heirs at the suggestion of Jared 
Sparks. 

The other publication associated with the cele- 
bration of the 200th anniversary of Franklin’s 
birth was the new edition of his writings. 


THE SMYTH, EDITION OF FRANKLIN’S WRITINGS 


This third major American edition of Franklin’s 
Writings was, like those of Sparks and Bigelow, 
the work of an individual scholar. Albert Henry 
Smyth, the editor (fig. 15), was a Professor of 
English and a humanist. He was elected to the So- 
ciety in 1887 at the age of twenty-four and soon 
became greatly interested in the Library’s Collec- 
tion of Franklin’s Writings. In the discussions of 
plans for the 200th anniversary of Franklin’s 
birth, he became fascinated by the idea expressed 
by some of the members that “a revised edition of 
his [Franklin’s] works might be possibly the 
best and most enduring monument to his mem- 
ory,” and so “he engaged to do a new edition.” 
Throughout he worked in close cooperation with 
Hays, the Librarian, “from whom came the first 
suggestion of this undertaking, and who has never 
failed to further its progress by encouragement 
and friendly suggestion” ** (fig. 16). Much of 
his initial search was done in the Philosophical 
Society’s Hall, where the Franklin Papers were 
brought from the vault in the Green Room to 
the Members’ Room, overlooking Independence 
Square.** 

Despite many shortcomings the Smyth edition 
was received with unqualified approval by the 
general public as well as by scholars. With the 
Hays Calendar it became the accepted work of 
reference and tool of research for the next half 
century. Long before the end of the period how- 
ever, scholars became convinced that neither pub- 


other small group, consisting of the correspondence be- 
tween Franklin and his Craven Street friends, Mrs. 
Stevenson and her daughter Polly, were extracted and 
given to Dr. Franklin Bache. Later they were sold and 
scattered. Fortunately the Society succeeded in retriev- 
ing about a third of the collection, while others are now 
being located and photographed by the Editors of The 
Papers of Benjamin Franklin. 

17 Smyth, Albert Henry, The writings of Benjamin 
Franklin 1: xiii, New York, Macmillan, 1906-1907. 

18 Here a young instructor in his department, and 
later an honored member of the Society, Dr. John L. 
Haney, often assisted him, and, during Smyth’s absence 
in Europe, supervised the printing of one volume. 
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lication conformed to the exacting standards of 
contemporary historical research and editing. 
Nevertheless, the publications, together with the 
celebrations of 1906, attracted wide attention and 
contributed greatly to a revival of interest in 
Franklin and his writings. An outstanding fea- 
ture of this is seen in the appearance of a number 
of distinguished collectors of rare books and man- 
uscripts, among them such well-known figures as 
Henry E. Huntington, William L. Clements, 
William Smith Mason, and Dr. A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach. All were greatly interested in Americana 
and several developed a special concern for Frank- 
lin and his writings. Reports of friendly rivalry 
in what developed as a sort of free-for-all market 
are still current among collectors, to which auction 
and dealers’ catalogs bear ample testimony. Mr. 
Huntington succeeded in getting the only available 
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copy of the Autobiography.*® Mr. Mason, buying 
with discrimination, assembled his fine collection 
of Frankliniana, especially strong in printed ma- 
terials which he gave to his Alma Mater, Yale 
University, in 1935,?° thus setting in motion the 
series of events which has led to the present 
project for a new edition of Franklin’s Papers. 
Meanwhile Dr. Rosenbach (fig. 17) was play- 
ing the double role of collector and dealer with 
great skill and rare intuition for values in items 
relating to Franklin. During the forties this dual 
role was of great service to our Library in retriev- 
ing a leadership in the acquisition of Frankliniana, 
which had been greatly impaired in the decades im- 
mediately following the 200th Anniversary Cele- 
bration. For a real understanding of this and the 
new program which emerged later, it is necessary 
to review briefly the critical years in which the 
Library’s Franklin program was allowed to drift. 


PLANS TO MOVE TO THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
PARKWAY 


Apart from the proposal to remove the Society 
from its old home on Independence Square there 
were a number of other reasons. The creditable 
achievement of the bicentenary, the shortage of 
funds and the limited physical accommodations of 





Fic. 17. 
the Philip H. and A. S. W. Rosenbach Foundation. 


A. S. W. Rosenbach (1876-1952). Courtesy of 


19 Farrand, Max, Benjamin Franklin’s Memoirs, Hunt- 
ington Library Bulletin, no. 10: 49-78, Oct. 1936. 

20 Nearly a decade earlier the Society had received a 
modest collection of Franklin imprints from Mr. Mason. 
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the Library in Philosophical Hall largely account 
for the inactivity of these years. Even the ad- 
dition of the third story to the Hall to provide for 
the expansion of the Library proved quite inade- 
quate, and within a few decades it was again 
crowded to overflowing. Into this situation there 
was interjected in the early twenties the lure of a 
palace on the Benjamin Franklin Parkway.** In 
the heated discussions over the plan for removal, 
the needs of the Library for more room, and bet- 
ter protection for its priceless collections, were 
constantly stressed. Fortunately an appreciation 
of the traditions of the Society and its long associ- 
ation with historic Philadelphia here at Independ- 
ence Square overcame the desire for the glamor 
of a new home uptown. After prolonged dis- 
cussions the plan to move was finally abandoned 
in 1931. Subscribers to the fund for the new 
building on the Parkway generously transfered 
their pledges to the general fund of the Society. 
To this there was added in 1932 the munificent 
gift of approximately four million dollars from the 
residuary estate of Dr. Richard A. F. Penrose, Jr. 


THE BACHE COLLECTION OF FRANKLIN PAPERS 


In response to the challenge of the trusteeship 
for large funds, now increased so materially, the 
Society began a searching analysis of its activities 
and objectives. In this the Library, which in 
1934 had been removed to the former quarters of 
the Philadelphia Stock Exchange, became, as al- 
ready noted, a major bone of contention. This 
was due to a number of causes: first, the abortive 
attempt to meet the Library’s needs by adding a 
third story to our modest colonial Hall; second, 
the rather haphazard acquisition policy ; and third, 
the irritation caused by a narrow-margin vote to 
purchase the Bache Collection of Franklin’s 
Papers at the then not inconsiderable sum of 
$75,000. This large collection of family papers 
in the hands of Franklin’s descendants consisted 
of more than eleven hundred pieces with well- 
established provenance, nearly all having been in 
possession of the heirs since the eighteenth cen- 
tury. From the point of view of the Society’s 
relations to Franklin’s Papers the purchase marks 
the resumption by the Library of its leading role 
in the collection and conservation of his writings. 
On the other hand, it increased the doubts of 


21 Lingelbach, W. E., The American Philosophical So- 
ciety Library from 1942 to 1950 with a survey of its his- 
torical background, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 97: 479, 
1953. The Story of “Philosophical Hall,” ibid. 94: 197- 
198, 1950. 
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many members as to the advisability of continuing 
its Library. This and the realization that the di- 
rection of the Library and its program was greatly 
in need of being brought up to date, led to the 
appointment of a special committee to make a 
thorough study of its holdings, present and past 
policies, and recommendations for the future. 
The Committee, composed of the late Max Far- 
rand, Chairman, Harry M. Lydenberg, Harlow 
Shapley, and St. George L. Sioussat, set to work 
promptly and with rare competence. Within a 
year, the Chairman submitted his Report. After 
a good deal of discussion, both by the Council and 
the generality, its findings were formally approved 


by the Society in Executive Session on April 25, 
1941. 


THE LIBRARY'S NEW PROGRAM AND 
FRANKLIN’S WRITINGS 


In general the Report suggested greater spe- 
cialization, a thorough review of holdings, espe- 
cially of exchanges, and the adoption of long-range 
objectives on the basis of the peculiar conditions 
under which the Library had grown. First, it 
proposed the careful selection of special fields in 
which the Library already had a preferred interest, 
and which it could “cultivate even more rigidly 
than in the past . . . to a point of superiority” ; 
second, a planned program to build up the hold- 
ings in the particular fields selected; third, the 
gradual elimination of unrelated holdings; fourth, 
the coordination of the Library’s holdings and 
accessions with those of other libraries of metro- 
politan Philadelphia; fifth, an active policy to 
stimulate the use of the Library—‘“to make its 
contents known’; and sixth, a consideration of 
“the possibilities of a separate building,” com- 
mensurate with the dignity of the Society, and 
adequate for the needs of the Library. 

The task of implementing the recommendations 
of the Report was entrusted to the Committee on 
Library. Among the members were Julian P. 
Boyd, Gilbert Chinard, Harry M. Lydenberg, A. 
S. W. Rosenbach, St. George L. Sioussat, Carl 
Van Doren, Richard H. Shryock, together with 
the writer, who, as Librarian, was asked to serve 
as Chairman. All were deeply interested in the 
writings of Franklin and his contemporaries. 

In two respects the results, after the first dozen 
years, are tangible and unexpectedly gratifying. 
First, the new library building, with plans that 
will make it “commensurate with the dignity of 
the Society,” is assured. The U. S. Government 
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provides the site, one part of which was once oc- 
cupied by the Library Company of Philadelphia, 
founded in 1731 by Franklin and his friends. 
Architect’s plans for a partial reconstruction of 
the old library building at a cost of a million and 
a quarter dollars have been approved. The sec- 
ond relates to specialization in the Library pro- 
gram of holdings and accessions. Here too the 
unexpected has come about in response to a 
constructive program in which Franklin’s writings 
were formally voted a priority, which opened the 
way in the past decade for an amazing addition 
of new Franklin papers to the Society’s earlier 
collections. 


NEW ACQUISITIONS AND PUBLICATIONS 


The vigorous policy of the search for and ac- 
quisition of Franklin papers resulted in adding 
unexpected rich materials to the Society’s hold- 
ings. Altogether seven collections were acquired, 
each consisting of correspondence between Frank- 
lin and certain individuals, giving to each a dis- 
tinctive unity of its own: The Franklin-Mecom 
correspondence; Franklin’s correspondence with 
Richard Jackson; Franklin’s correspondence with 
Catharine Greene; a large body of Franklin-Hall 
papers; the residue of the Bache Family papers; 
the manuscript collection of Arthur Bloch; the 
Franklin side of his correspondence with Madame 
Brillon. Along with these should be mentioned 
a number of significant collections of other con- 
temporaries, as, for example, those of Priestley, 
Price, the Italian scientist, Beccaria, and other 
larger collections such as the Peale-Sellers papers. 
Along with these, scores of individual pieces, many 
of them of great value, have been acquired. 

Moreover, since the mandate of the Society 
called for more than the mere search for and ac- 
quisition of Franklin papers, the Chairman ob- 
tained approval for a system of Library Research 
Associates. Among the Associates the following 
scholars have given distinguished service in bring- 
ing the Library’s holdings on Franklin or his con- 
temporaries to life: Gilbert Chinard, Carl Van 
Doren, Lyman H. Butterfield, Charles Coleman 
Sellers, George W. Corner, William G. Roelker, 
Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., Antonio Pace, Francis S. 
Philbrick, Paul A. W. Wallace. 

In 1943 the Library Bulletin was started with 
the definite purpose of presenting research articles 
and critical analyses of important acquisitions. 
Nearly two score studies relating definitely to 
Franklin have been published in its pages. The 
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titles are too numerous to mention but a glance at 
the list of authors is adequate testimony of their 
scholarly quality. All the articles are based on 
primary materials and present either new dis- 
coveries or original interpretations of some aspect 
of Franklin’s life and activities. It was natural, 
therefore, for the Bulletin to be incorporated with 
one or other of the Society’s regular publications, 
and, beginning with the issue of 1949, it appears 
as a number of the Society’s Proceedings. 
Moreover, the acquisition of a number of col- 
lections of Franklin papers with a unity all their 
own, like the correspondence with particular indi- 
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Fic. 18. 





Fic. 19. Carl Van Doren (1885-1950). Courtesy of 
Mark Van Doren. 


viduals, led to plans with the Committee on Pub- 
lications for editing and publishing as separate 
volumes of the Society’s Memoirs series: 

Letters and Papers of Benjamin Franklin and 
Richard Jackson, edited by Carl Van Doren. 
Mem. Amer. Philos. Soc. 24. 1947. (Fig. 18, 
19.) 

Benjamin Franklin and Catharine Ray Greene: 
Their Correspondence, 1755-1790, edited by Wil- 
liam G. Roelker. Jbid. 26. 1949. 

The Letters of Benjamin Franklin and Jane 
Mecom, edited by Carl Van Doren. Ibid. 27. 
1950. 


Others not directly on Franklin but closely as- 
sociated with him and his period, and of course 
with the Library’s holdings, are: 

Charles Willson Peale: Early and Later Life, 
by Charles Coleman Sellers. 2 vol. Mem. Amer. 
Philos. Soc. 23. 1947. 

Letters of Benjamin Rush, edited by Lyman H. 
Butterfield. 2 vol. Ibid. 30. 1951. 


Others in progress when the present Franklin 
Papers project was started were: “Franklin and 
Newton,” by I. Bernard Cohen, soon to be pub- 
lished in the Memoirs, and “Correspondence of 
Franklin and Madame Brillon,” edited by Gilbert 
Chinard. Ready for consideration in connection 
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Fic. 20. Concluding paragraph of Franklin’s letter to Josiah Quincy under date September 11, 1783. 


with the celebration in 1956 of the 250th Anni- 
versary of Franklin’s birth is “Franklin in Italy,” 
by Antonio Pace, while in various stages of prog- 
ress there are studies on Franklin’s Junto by St. 
George L. Sioussat, Franklin in portraiture by 
Charles Coleman Sellers, and Franklin’s type by 
C. W. Miller. 

In addition literally scores of individual pieces 
have been acquired. Some have been published in 
part. Although they are too numerous to men- 
tion, a few, acquired since the Franklin Papers 
project was started, merit attention. These il- 
lustrate the continuation of the Library’s policy 
to acquire original Franklin papers, and the fact 
that despite the years of search for Franklin’s 
papers some very important pieces have been un- 
available or not even known until recently. A 
year ago we got the superb letter written in 1783 
to Josiah Quincy, in which appears the oft-quoted 
comment: “. . . in my Opinion, there never was 
a good War, or a bad Peace” (fig. 20). More 
recently there came into our possession Franklin’s 
amusing letter to his friend, Richard Price, asking 
for a list of books appropriate for a library in a 
small New England community, named after him, 
the books to be a gift in place of a set of bells 
requested by the town for its new church— 
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“Sense,” as he 
Sound.” 2? 

Somewhat different but equally interesting is a 
surprise four-page folio item from a dealer, which 
contains a bill, from June 16, 1742, to October 5, 
1745, for books sent by Peter Collinson to the 
Library Company of Philadelphia, for which 
Franklin as a Founder was also acting as tem- 
porary secretary, and a rough draft of the Com- 
pany minutes for Nov. 7, 1748, to Jan. 9, 1749, 
in Franklin’s hand with several notations that 
“B. F. is instructed to... .” Apart from cata- 
loging problems suggested by the piece, it is an 
interesting example of economy by the apostle of 
thrift, and his friend, Peter Collinson, the bene- 
factor of libraries in the colonies, and the channel 
through whom Franklin’s experiments on electric- 
ity passed to the forum of the Royal Society and 
thence to Cave, the printer. 

Even more suggestive of the many-sided Frank- 
lin is another recent acquisition (fig. 21). Here 
Franklin in 1772, with the aid of his friend, 
Abbé Morellet, who wrote drinking songs in 
praise of Franklin, enumerates the emotions 


said, “being preferable to 


22 B. Franklin to the Rev. Dr. Price, Passy, March 18, 
1785. Amer. Philos. Soc., Franklin Papers, no. 269. 
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Fic. 21. This document is suggestive of a wider interest 
of Franklin in music than has been generally realized. 


capable of being expressed by music. It is in- 
troduced here as an example of recent discoveries 
of unsuspected materials on Franklin’s interest in 
music. 

In addition to the many Franklin manuscripts 
we have also added many imprints, rare books, 
files of important journals, such as Affaires de 
l Angleterre et de l Amérique. Some of these, like 
the original instructions to Richard Oswald to 
negotiate peace in 1782, are unique, while Frank- 
lin’s personal copy of the Book of Constitutions is 
one of the two surviving copies of the de luxe edi- 
tion which exercised so large an influence on con- 
stitution-making in Europe from 1789 onwards. 
From a number of standpoints it is a rare addition 
to the Library’s collection of Great Books. 

Finally a group which, although not definitely Ue ee es 
classed as Frankliniana, is nevertheless closely re- 16: 22. Benjamin Vaughan (1751-1835). Franklin's 

: : youthful friend and admirer, and early editor of 
lated, is the series of collections of papers and let- 


2 his papers. Artist unknown. Courtesy of Mary 
ters by contemporaries. Of these may be men- Vaughan Marvin (Mrs. Langdon Marvin). 
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Fic. 23. Library Company of Philadelphia, erected 1789 by 


Franklin and his friends. 


It was demolished to make room 


for the Drexel Building, which is now being torn down to 
clear the site for the Society’s new library, a partial restora- 
tion of the old Library Company building. 


of Franklin this is proving extremely significant. 
The well-known “Thumb Portrait” by David 
Martin (see frontispiece) is a case in point, as 
is the portrait by Duplessis recently given by 
former President Truman to the collection of paint- 
ings of great Americans in Independence Hall. 
Through a study now in progress we hope to as- 
certain definitely which of the portraits of Frank- 
lin were made from life and so served as originals 
for the vast multitude of copies in different 
mediums now found everywhere. 


PRELIMINARY DISCUSSION WITHIN THE SOCIETY 
OF A NEW EDITION 


It is against the general background of the So- 
ciety’s long association with Franklin’s writings 
and, more particularly, its program of acquisition, 
research, and publication in recent years, that the 
Society’s participation in “The Papers of Ben- 
jamin Franklin” appears in its proper light. 
Nevertheless, it should be noted that for several 
years the Committee on Library and the Council 
had also given thoughtful consideration to the 
question of initiating steps for a new edition. 
Animated discussions of the proposal marked the 
sessions of both bodies. A considerable sentiment 
developed among some of the members that the 
Society should assume responsibility for such an 
undertaking. It was argued that such action on 
the Society’s part would be a logical consummation 
of its Franklin program and a very suitable corol- 
lary to the Society’s plans for the reconstruction 
of the fine old Georgian building of the Library 
Company of Philadelphia (fig. 23) as a part of the 





Fic. 24. Plan of redevelopment and conservation in the 
heart of historic Philadelphia. The sites of the So- 
ciety’s new building and that of Franklin Court are 
indicated by X. 
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larger redevelopment and conservation program in 
historic Philadelphia (fig. 24). But the very heavy 
expense and the consequent impingement on the 
Society’s activities in other fields weighed heavily 
with the members at large. Even the Library 
Committee was divided, the Chairman and one 
group favoring an exploratory study as the logical 
mode of procedure. 

Matters were temporarily at an impasse when 
Yale University’s proposal for a cooperative en- 
terprise with the Society was made. After several 
preliminary conferences a joint committee on the 
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proposal was appointed by the two institutions, 
composed of Frederick B. Adams, Jr., James T. 
Babb, and Chester Kerr on behalf of Yale, and 
Luther P. Eisenhart, William E. Lingelbach, Roy 
F. Nichols, J. R. Schramm, and Richard H. 
Shryock on behalf of the American Philosophical 
Society. It was this Committee, in consultation 
with the Committee on Library, that developed 
the plan approved by the Society on November 
11, 1953, for the new and definitive edition of 
Tue Papers OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 








BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND THE GERMAN CHARITY SCHOOLS 


WHITFIELD J. BELL, Jr. 


Assistant Editor, The Papers of Benjamin Franklin 


In his delineation of the defenceless state of 
Pennsylvania in Plain Truth in 1747 Benjamin 
Franklin saluted the “obstinate Courage” of “the 
brave and steady GERMANS,” who, he asserted 
hopefully, would not “refuse to unite with us in 
Defence of their newly acquired and most precious 
Liberty and Property.” + Only four years later, 
convinced that his hopes for the Germans were 
baseless, Franklin asked, in “Observations Con- 
cerning the Increase of Mankind,” 


Why should the Palatine Boors be suffered to 
swarm into our Settlements, and by herding together 
establish their Language and Manners to the Exclu- 
sion of ours? Why should Pennsylvania, founded 
by the English, become a Colony of Aliens, who will 
shortly be so numerous as to Germanize us instead 
of our Anglifying them, and will never adopt our 
Language or Customs, any more than they can ac- 
quire our Complexion.” 


The reason for Franklin’s change of feeling 
about the Germans is clear. They did not re- 
spond to the appeal of Plain Truth; they did not 
join the Association to defend the province against 
the Spanish and the French; but, now politically 
awakened, conscious of their strength, they flocked 
to the polls and voted for the Quaker party. An 
alliance of the Quaker and German pacifists, as 
Franklin appreciated, was unbeatable; and the 
Proprietary party must find ways to woo the 
Germans from their Quaker attachment, teach 
them better politics, and secure their support for 
the Proprietor and for measures of military 
defence. 

All this was the subject of serious private dis- 
cussion among Pennsylvania politicians after 1750. 
German immigrants were swarming into the col- 
ony at the rate of 7,000 a year. Almost none of 
them knew any English, and some were illiterate. 
To make matters worse, they belonged to a wide 
assortment of strange and uncompromising faiths, 
which the orthodox believed were hostile to recog- 


1 Smyth, Albert H., ed., Writings of Benjamin Frank- 
lin 2: 352, N. Y., Macmillan, 1905-1907. 

2 Clarke, William, Observations on the late and preseni 
conduct of the French .. . , app. 13-14, Boston, S. Knee- 
land, 1755. 





nized churches and which others feared might be 
unfriendly in time of war to the state itself. 
Franklin was the first, or one of the first, to define 
the problem and propose a solution. In late 1751 
or early 1752 he sent Peter Collinson a manu- 
script copy of the “Observations Concerning the 
Increase of Mankind”; and Collinson showed this 
to his friend, Richard Jackson. Both men were 
“greatly Entertain’d” by it.* 

Collinson in particular was so disturbed by 
what Franklin said of the Germans that he replied 
with a series of hints how best “to Incorporate 
the Germans with the English & check the In- 
crease of their Power.” Collinson’s seven sug- 
gestions were: (1) to establish more English 
schools among the Germans; (2) to disqualify 
any German from holding any office of trust or 
profit, civil or military, unless both he and his 
children “speake English inteligibly”; (3) to re- 
quire all deeds, bonds, and other legal instruments 
to be in English; (4) to suppress every printing 
house that printed only in German; (5) to pro- 
hibit the importation of German books; (6) to 
encourage intermarriage between German and 
English-speaking persons; and (7) to discourage 
the immigration of Germans to Pennsylvania and 
to encourage it to Georgia, North Carolina, and 
Nova Scotia.* 

Some months later, on May 9, 1753, Franklin 
returned to the subject of the Germans in a long 
letter that was well known, even notorious, in his 
own day.® Whether this letter was addressed to 


‘:Collinson or Jackson is not unequivocally clear. 


Collinson identified an extract he prepared and 
forwarded to the Reverend Caspar Wetstein in 


8 Collinson to Franklin, July 2, 1752, Franklin papers, 
69: 53, Amer. Philos. Soc. 

# Collinson to Franklin [Aug. 12, 1752], Franklin pa- 
pers, 69: 65. The “Hints” enclosed in this letter are in 
ibid., 54. 

5 Who received this letter, of which the original has 
not been found, is a vexing question that has been dis- 
cussed by Carl Van Doren in Letters and papers of Ben- 
jamin Franklin and Richard Jackson, 1753-1785, Mem. 
Amer. Philos. Soc. 24: 31-33, 1947; and, with additional 
data, by Alfred O. Aldridge in Franklin’s letters on In- 
dians and Germans, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 94: 391- 
395, 1950. 
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London as “Benn. Franklin Esqr—Observations 
of the present State of the Germans in the prov- 
ince of Pensilvania In a Letter to R: J: Esqr— 
Philadelphia May 5th 1753.”® Most other con- 
temporary copies, however, name Collinson as the 
recipient. The only bit of evidence this paper 
adds to the discussion is that Provost William 
Smith of the College of Philadelphia was shown 
the letter of May 9 by Jackson and used some of 
its ideas and phrases in a memorial he presented 
to the German Society of London and subse- 
quently incorporated in his history of the German 
charity schools. In a letter, probably to Franklin 
and Richard Peters, written from London early 
in 1754, Smith remarks of this memorial, “You'll 
observe | have thrown in strong arguments to 
shew the use of learning in the colonies, & have 
taken the liberty in some places to make use of 
Mr Franklin’s letters which the friendly Mr. 
Jackson supplied me with.” * Whether the letter 
was actually addressed to Collinson or Jackson, 
Franklin knew and intended that both should see 
it. In any case, it was not a personal letter at 
all, but an expression of views on a matter of 
serious imperial concern which Franklin wanted 
to have wide currency. 

The French thrust into the Ohio Valley, as 
Franklin and like-minded Americans saw it, car- 
ried the double threat of outright attack on the 
Pennsylvania frontiers and of the alienation of 
the as-yet-unassimilated German immigrant popu- 
lation. In these circumstances, Franklin declared, 
“measures of great temper are necessary with the 
Germans,” and he was apprehensive lest their 
indiscretions or those of the English might pro- 
voke “great disorders.” The Germans who came 
to Pennsylvania, Franklin continued, 


are generally the most stupid of their own nation, 
and as ignorance is often attended with credulity 
when knavery would mislead it; and with suspicion 
when honesty would set it right; and as few of the 
English understand the German language, and so 
cannot address them either from the press or the 
pulpit, ‘tis almost impossible to remove any preju- 
dices they may entertain. . . . Few of their children 
in the country know English. They import many 
books from Germany ; and of the six printing-houses 
in the province, two are entirely German, two half 
German, half English, and but two entirely English. 
They have one German newspaper, and one half 


6 Add. Mss., 32420, folio 147, British Museum. This 
manuscript is discussed by Aldridge, op. cit. 

7Smith to [Franklin and Peters ?], [Feb. 1754], 
Franklin papers, 42: 43. 
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German. Advertisements intended to be general, are 
now printed in Dutch and English. The signs in our 
streets have inscriptions in both languages, and in 
some places only German. They begin of late to 
make all their bonds, and other legal instruments in 
their own language, which (though, I think, it ought 
not to be) are allowed good in our courts, where the 
German business so increases, that there is continued 
need of interpreters: and, I suppose, in a few years, 
they will also be necessary in the Assembly to tell 
one half of our legislators what the other half say. 


Unless the stream of immigrants could be de- 
flected, as his correspondent proposed, Franklin 
went on, the Germans would soon outnumber the 
English and render their position precarious. 


The French, who watch all advantages, are now 
themselves making a German settlement, back of us 
in the Illinois country, and by means of these Ger- 
mans they may in time come to an understanding 
with ours; and, indeed, in the last war, our Germans 


showed a general disposition that seemed to bode us 
no good. 


The Germans in general declined to participate 
in the Association, telling one another and even 
declaring in print that 


if they were quiet, the French, should they take the 
country, would not molest them; at the same time 

. representing the trouble, hazard, and expense 
of defending the province, as a greater inconvenience 


than any that might be expected from a change of 
government. 


Yet for all this, Franklin said, he was not for 
barring the Germans totally from the colonies. 
They were industrious and frugal, excellent farm- 
ers who “contribute greatly to the improvement 
of the country.” What was necessary, however, 
was that they be distributed more evenly among 
the colonies, mix with the English, and go to 
English schools. 

Collinson at once made several copies of this 
letter, and he wrote warmly to Cadwallader Colden 
of Franklin’s lucid statement of the problem. 
Colden asked for a copy, which Franklin ap- 
parently declined to give, saying it contained noth- 
ing new to an American.* In the form in which 
he abstracted the letter, as he did for Wetstein, 
Collinson called it “Observations of the present 
State of the Germans in the province of Pensil- 
vania.” Thus it sounds as though Franklin were 
the author of a formal essay, as yet undiscovered, 
but this is actually only the letter of May 9, 1753. 


8 Collinson to Colden, Sept. 1, 1753, Franklin to Colden, 
Dec. 6, 1753, Colden papers, 4: 406, 431, N.-Y. Hist. Soc. 
Colls., 1920. 
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One of those alert to the troubles the Germans 
were causing the Proprietary party in Pennsyl- 
vania was William Smith, the young, ambitious 
scholar who had recently attracted Franklin’s at- 
tention and come to Philadelphia in the spring of 
1753. That fall he returned to England to be or- 
dained, but his head was full of many secular 
ideas. 

Meanwhile, the Reverend Mr. Michael Schlat- 
ter returned to Holland after five years’ ministry 
among the Reformed Germans of Pennsylvania. 
Deeply concerned about his people, who lacked 
teachers, catechists, and ministers, Schlatter pre- 
sented their plight to the church authorities; and 
the Synod of North Holland responded by making 
a collection to provide teachers and ministers. 
The states of Holland and West Friesland also 
made contributions, a considerable sum was raised 
in Amsterdam, and other gifts came from as far 
away as the Palatinate and Switzerland. Among 
those touched by Schlatter’s appeal was the Eng- 
lish minister at Amsterdam, the Reverend Mr. 
David Thomson. Thomson translated Schlatter’s 
appeal, circulated it in England, and personally 
presented it to the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, which authorized a collection 
at the church doors.® 

To receive and disburse the money now coming 
in, a committee was formed in London. Its secre- 
tary was the Reverend Mr. Samuel Chandler. 
Collinson, though not a member, seems to have 
been in close personal contact with the German 
Society, as it was called. Needing some informa- 
tion to guide it, the Society sent its queries to 
Franklin through Collinson; they judged his re- 
plies to be “very acceptable.” *° It was at this 
juncture William Smith reached London with a 
practical program to offer the German Society. 

On December 13, 1753, Smith submitted a 
long and eloquent memorial on the subject of the 
Germans in America.** He described the actual 
condition of the Germans and urged that English 
schools be established among them as “a British 
work,” calculated both to promote a united society 
and to support British liberty and the Protestant 


® Harbaugh, H., Life of Rev. Michael Schlatter, with 
a full account of his travels and labors among the Ger- 
mans, 261-263, Phila., S. R. Fisher & Co. [1857]; Ger- 
man Society, Minutes, March 23, 1753, Lambeth mss., 
1123, I, 62, Library of Congress transcript. 

10 Collinson to Franklin, March 7, 1754, Franklin pa- 
pers, 69: 57. 

11“Copy of a letter to the Pennsylvania &c. Society 
. .. For Messieurs Peters & Franklin,” Franklin papers, 
49: 38. 
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religion. Having learned that Gilbert Tennent 
had already approached the Society on behalf of 
the College of New Jersey, Smith warned of the 
consequences of a union of the Germans and the 
New Lights, and pointed out how unwise it would 
be to send Germans out of the colony to be edu- 
cated. In all this, he explained in a letter to 
Franklin and Peters enclosing a rough copy of his 
memorial, he had taken the liberty “in some places 
to make use of Mr Franklin’s letters which the 
friendly Mr Jackson supplied me with.” ** 

What the Society should do, Smith argued, was 
to provide the Germans with instruction in Eng- 
lish, the teachers to be men who had been edu- 
cated in America. As for the supervision of the 
schools, this should be devolved on American 
trustees named by the English Society “& not 
upon Clergy who depend on Dutch Synods.” 
These American trustees-general should further 
devolve authority and responsibility on local 
deputy-trustees, residents of the districts in which 
the schools were respectively established. The 
Academy of Philadelphia, which Smith was to 
head, could supply the required teachers. 

On one point Smith was insistent, that the 
trustees and clergymen-teachers should look to 
the Society rather than to the Synod. The money 
raised for the instruction of the Germans should 
be paid out by proper persons in Philadelphia; it 
should not be given to the Synods to be by them 
paid out to the ministers. This would “keep their 
Clergy who are in our pay under proper awe.” 
Smith criticized Schlatter for his attachment to 


the synods. “Ecclesiastical power from Holland 
will not go down in Pennsylvania. . . . Appeals 
to Holland are troublesome & tedious.” Smith as- 


serted firmly that the separation of the Reformed 
churches in Pennsylvania from Holland was a 
necessary condition of Anglifying the Germans. 

The Society responded favorably to Smith’s 
memorial, which they ordered revised for printing, 
expressed a desire to receive Franklin’s “Corre- 
spondence advice & Counsel” in the matter, and 
proceeded to nominate American trustees-general.** 
Thomas Penn suggested Governor James Hamil- 
ton, Chief Justice William Allen, Richard Peters, 
and, of course, Smith. Smith added Franklin’s 
name to the list and Penn proposed that of Conrad 
Weiser “only because he is a German and it might 


12 Smith to [Franklin and Peters ?], [Feb. 1754], 
Franklin papers, 42: 43. 

18 Schlatter to Peters, Feb. 24, 1754, Peters papers, 3: 
86, Hist. Soc. Pa.; Franklin to Colden, July 21, 1754, 
Colden papers, 4: 459. 
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be agreeable to that People.” The Society then 
appointed Schlatter superintendent of the schools 
to be established. The Proprietor was reported 
to be “Ardent in promoting English Schools for 
teaching the Germans”; and showed the quality 
of his ardor at once by subscribing £50 to send 
several “common Dutch boys” to school in Phila- 
delphia, where they should be maintained “in the 
way the lowest Dutch live, else they will be ren- 
der’d unfit for the situation they are to be 
placed in.” ** 

Smith returned to Philadelphia in May, 1754, 
bearing letters from the Proprietor, and one 
from the Reverend Mr. Samuel Chandler to the 
trustees-general.*° “I cannot but applaud most 
sincerely,” Franklin wrote Collinson a few days 
after Smith’s arrival, “so judicious, so generous, 
and so pious an Undertaking; and the Society 
may depend on everything in my power that may 
contribute to its Success.”?*® But Franklin, Pe- 
ters, and Weiser were all delegates of Pennsyl- 
vania to the Albany Congress. “We cannot there- 
fore do any Thing in the Business . . . till their 
Return,” Smith explained to Chandler. But all 
the trustees had given assurance that “their gen- 
eral Interest as Britons—their particular Interests 
as Americans,—& their sincere Desire to promote 
every charitable Design, all concur to engage them 
to do every Thing wch their Experience & the 
Advantages of their Situation shall enable them 
to do.” There were alarming reports of the 
French encroachments on the Ohio, and the 
French were said to be luring the Germans with 
promises of big farms in the west. 


Now, nothing can prevent this dreadful Evil & 
secure the British Trade & Interest in these Colonies, 
but an Union of our Strength & Councils, together 
with a proper Instruction of these poor Emigrants. 
Whenever we can teach them to distinguish between 
14 Penn to Peters, Feb. 1, March 9, July 31, 1754, Penn 
corres., 3: 303, 307, 365, Hist. Soc. Pa.; Collinson to 
Franklin, Jan. 26, 1754, Franklin papers, 69: 56. 

15 Penn to James Hamilton, March 11, 1754, Penn 
corres., 3, 309-310. Much of the following account of 
the Trustees’ work, including some of the letters quoted, 
is taken from Smith’s minutes in Smith corres., Jasper 
Yeates Brinton coll., Hist. Soc. Pa. These minutes and 
Smith’s papers were used by Horace W. Smith, in Life 
and correspondence of the Rev. William Smith, D.D., 
Phila., S. A. George & Co., 1879, where essential data 
on the charity schools may be found. Samuel E. Weber 
prepared a critical study of The charity school move- 
ment in colonial Pennsylvania as a doctoral dissertation 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 1905. 


16 Franklin to Collinson, May 28, 1754, Amer. Philos. 
Soc. 
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French and English Government, especially if they 
are also united to us by a common Language, ’tis to 
be hoped no Efforts of our Enemies will ever be able 
to draw them from us. 


Not until August 10 could a meeting of the 
trustees-general be held. They met at Chief Jus- 
tice Allen’s house at Mount Airy and quickly re- 
solved that English schools “be erected with all 
possible Expedition” at Reading, York, Easton, 
Lancaster, New Hanover, and Skippack; that of 
the deputy-trustees appointed in each locality a 
part should be Lutheran, part Reformed, and 
part English “of any Protestant Persuasion what- 
ever,” whose duties were “to visit that School, 
superintend the Execution of the Scheme of Edu- 
cation in it, & use their Interest in the Support of 
it.” The deputy trustees were further instructed 
to try to get the local community to erect the 
schoolhouse and teacher’s dwelling, to save the 
Society expense. 

No sooner was the plan of the German charity 
schools known than opposition to them formed. 
Christopher Sauer, publisher of the Pensylva- 
nische Berichte, the most influential spokesman of 
the Germans, saw the plan for what it was—an 
imperial scheme; and he attacked it bitterly in 
his papers. At the first meeting of the trustees 
on August 10, Franklin read a letter he had re- 
ceived from the Reverend Mr. Henry M. Muhlen- 
berg, enclosing extracts from Sauer’s papers. As 
the minister of an organized church, who had 
sworn to bring some order into the Lutheran 
churches of America, Muhlenberg had his own 
reasons for hating Sauer’s attacks on established 
churches and the clergy. He told Franklin that 
only his narrow circumstances and the demands 
of a growing family had kept him from setting up 
a German press to counteract Sauer’s influence ; 
and he appealed to the trustees to buy a printing 
house, publish a newspaper, almanac, and books 
to instill in the Pennsylvania Germans sound no- 
tions of the inestimable privileges they enjoyed 
under the Protestant throne of Great Britain. 

Muhlenberg’s suggestion was approved by the 
trustees, and Franklin offered to sell them a press 
and German types he had for £25 less than they 
should be valued by any two disinterested persons. 
Chief Justice Allen contributed another £25; and 
the press and printing materials were acquired 
for £109. There were delays in reaching an agree- 
ment with a printer, and the first issue of the 
Philadelphische Zeitung did not appear until July 
12, 1755. The printer was Anthony Armbriister ; 
Benjamin Franklin’s name appeared with Arm- 
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briister’s, William Smith explained to Thomas 
Penn, as he “is very popular among the Dutch by 
his Waggon-Project.” ** 

That fall petitions for schools were received 
from three German communities. The trustees 
must have thought them not a bit too soon, for 
there was depressing news from Easton of the 
Northampton County election. Following the cry 
of “The Old Assembly,” the Germans there had 
voted against Chief Justice Allen and military 
defense by 443 to 99. “If Sodom and Gomorrah 
were spared for the Sake of 10 righteous Per- 
sons,” was the glum reflection of William Par- 
sons, one of the deputy-trustees, “Surely North- 
ampton may have some Hopes of being spared 
for the Sake of 99.” And Parsons urged the citi- 
zens of Easton to get on with the German 
schoolhouse.** 

Sauer’s attacks on the charity school movement 
continued unabated. Loyal Germans keenly re- 
sented the imputations of treason that were so 
freely made by their political enemies. Germans 
of different persuasions found it hard to cooperate 
in promoting a school, even when as individuals 
they favored it..° For all these reasons the 
trustees-general considered it wise to print a brief 
history of their charity.*° William Smith was di- 
rected to compose it, and it was printed early in 
1755, in both English and German. 

Adapting his tone to the principles of the Ger- 
mans, Smith emphasized the religious instruction 
the schools would offer. Their purpose, he as- 





17 Smith to Penn, July 2, 1755, Penn Off. corres., 7: 
81. This sale was not without advantage to Franklin, 
whose third attempt to publish a German paper had failed 
two years before. 

18 Parsons to Peters, Oct. 2, 1754, Northampton Co. 
Misc. mss., 1727-1758, 137, Hist. Soc. Pa. 

19 For examples of Sauer’s fury see the extracts in 
Peters papers, 4: 84. Parsons gives a tragi-comic ac- 
count of local German rivalries in a letter to Peters, 
Nov. 23, 1754, Northampton Co. Misc. mss., 1727-1758, 
145; and see also his letter of July 3, 1755, ibid., 157. 
For a rejection of the insinuation of disloyalty, “which 
is no small matter to Charge a Body of People with,” 
see the Address of the German Protestants of Philadel- 
phia County, Nov. 20, 1754, Pa. Archives, 1st ser., 2: 
200-202. The suspicion of the Germans was not con- 
fined to Pennsylvania. Gipson, L. H., The British Em- 
pire before the American Revolution 6: 14, N. Y., 
Knopf, 1946. 

20 4 brief history of the rise and progress of the charit- 
able scheme ... for the relief and instruction of poor 
Germans ..., Phila., Franklin & Hall, 1755; Eine kurtze 
nachricht von der christlichen und liebrichen anstalt 
welche zum besten und sur unterweissung der armen 
Teutschen, Phila., Anton Armbriister, 1755. 
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sured the Germans, was to advance “/ndustry and 
true Godliness,” and to this end the children would 
be instructed in English and German languages, 
keeping accounts, psalm-singing, and the true 
principles of the Protestant religion “in the same 
Manner as the Fathers of these Germans were 
instructed, at the Schools in those Countries from 
which they came.” The political aim of the whole 
undertaking was only faintly hinted at in the as- 
sertion that its benevolent design was 


to qualify the Germans for all the advantages of 
native English Subjects. But this could not have 
been done, without giving them an Opportunity of 
learning English, by speaking of which they may 
expect to rise to Places of Profit and Honor in the 
Country. They will likewise be thereby enabled to 
buy or sell to the greater Advantage in our Markets; 
to understand their own Causes in Courts of Justice, 
where pleadings are in English; to know what is 
doing in the Country round them; and, in a Word, 
to judge and act entirely for themselves without 
being obliged to take Things upon the Word of oth- 
ers, whose Interest it may be to deceive and mislead 
them. 


The immediate effects of the pamphlet were 
good. Thomas Penn approved it and promised to 
get a copy into the King’s hands. More impor- 
tant, the Reformed Coetus meeting at Lancaster 
in April, 1755, spoke favorably of the “praise- 
worthy undertaking,” protested Sauer’s conduct 
was unfriendly to both church assemblies and the 
new schools, and asked whether the trustees- 
general might not take some measures to prevent 
him from frustrating such a useful work.** Wil- 
liam Smith was full of hope. “The free Schools 
flourish,” he reported to Thomas Penn on April 10. 


Those at Reading, New Providence, Lancaster & 
upper Solfort are opened. At Easton, York, Vincent 
Township, Tulpehockin, Oley & upper Dublin will 
be begun in a few weeks; as sufficient Schoolmasters 
are provided for them. We have 15 different Peti- 
tions for Schools, so that we should be glad to know 
how many we may venture upon. We find in the 
Schools already begun, one Master is insufficient 
there being 120 Children in some of them; but we 
expect by the Subscriptions of the richer Sort to 
maintain an Assistant in such Schools, without any 
Expence to the Society.** 


A program of education like this requires a 
generation before its results are measurable. 


21 Harbaugh, op. cit., 299-300; Penn to Peters, Feb. 
21, 1755, Peters papers, 4: 4. 
22 Penn Off. corres., 7: 23. 
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Many of the colony’s problems called for a speed- 
ier solution than that. Even as Smith was work- 
ing toward a political reorientation of the Ger- 
mans through education, he was attacking the 
problem more violently. A Brief State of the 
Province of Pennsylvania was published anony- 
mously in London in 1755; copies reached Phila- 
delphia in the spring. The work of William 
Smith, the pamphlet condemned Pennsylvania’s 
toleration of Roman Catholics as 


plainly repugnant to all our political Interests con- 
sidered as a Frontier-Colony, bordering on the 
French, and one half of the People an uncultivated 
Race of Germans, liable to be seduced by every enter- 
prizing Jesuit, having almost no Protestant Clergy 
among them to put them on their Guard, and warn 
them against Popery. 


Smith followed this pamphlet with another the 
next year, A Brief View of the Conduct of Penn- 
sylvania, For the Year 1755, which set forth the 
familiar arguments about the Germans in the 
blackest characters. They were described as “in- 
solent, sullen, and turbulent,” as ignorant, mer- 
cenary, and receptive to the Jesuitical emissaries 
of the French. To prevent the “dreadful misfor- 
tunes” which the ignorance and selfishness of the 
Germans would certainly draw down on Pennsyl- 
vania, “faithful Protestant Ministers, and School- 
Masters” must be sent “to warn them against the 
Horrors of Popish Slavery; to teach them sound 
Principles of Government, and instruct their Chil- 
dren in the English Tongue, and the Value of 
those Privileges to which they are born among 
us.” Meanwhile, Smith concluded, the English 
Parliament must come to the colony’s rescue by 
(1) requiring a special oath of allegiance to the 
King, and perhaps a test oath to eliminate paci- 
fists from the membership of the Assembly; (2) 
forbidding Germans to vote who did not under- 
stand English; (3) encouraging ministers and 
teachers, perhaps with government funds, to settle 
among the Germans; (4) requiring that all bonds, 
contracts, wills and other legal writings be in Eng- 
lish; and (5) forbidding the printing or circula- 
tion of newspapers, almanacs, and other publica- 
tions in a foreign language. 

The repetition of these old charges of disloy- 
alty and the recommendation of harsh measures 
of repression and control undid whatever good 
effect the opening of the schools and Smith’s ac- 
count of them had had. The bad effect was made 
worse by the publication in Boston in 1755 of 
Franklin’s “Observations Concerning the Increase 
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of Mankind” with its slur on “German Boors.” ** 
Few could now gainsay Sauer’s assertion to 
Weiser that Hamilton, Peters, Smith, and Frank- 
lin, even Schlatter and Tennent, had no regard 
for improving the Germans and that Franklin in 
particular was no further interested “than the 
stupid Germans could be used as militia-men to 
protect their property.” The Reformed Coetus 
that fall was cool to the whole educational pro- 
gram, which they saw now only as a scheme of 
cultural and political imperialism.** 

To the Germans’ evident lack of enthusiasm for 
the schools was added the disruption of frontier 
communities as a result of Indian incursions fol- 
lowing Braddock’s defeat. “The free Schools 
have been much disturbed by the late Confu- 
sions,” Smith reported to Thomas Penn. 


The Scalping has almost been within Sight of some 
of them, & therefore that at Tulpehocken & little 
Cadorus are entirely broke up for a Time. If we 
had peace & Harmony I believe much Good may be 
done among the Dutch; the most sensible of whom 
see how they have been abused.*® 


Peace and harmony, however, were lacking, 
and not all the Dutch were sensible, as Smith, 
Franklin, and the other trustees understood that 
term. Why, Muhlenberg asked reasonably enough, 
why should “a parcel of whimsical heads” like 
Sauer’s “have so much influence as to deprive a 
number of poor children of the intended charity ?” ** 
At the end of 1755 the German charity school 
movement reached the peak of its strength and 
usefulness, but that peak was a rather low one. 
Funds continued to be collected abroad,** schools 
remained in operation and some of them were so 
good that the English settlers sent their children, 
forcing out the Germans for whom they were in- 
tended; but the imperialists on both sides of the 
water realized that they had succeeded principally 
in solidifying German opposition to their aims. 


23 Franklin ascribed his defeat for reelection to the 
Assembly in 1764 in part to the republication of this 
paper by his opponents, and to the ill fame he had among 
the Germans as a result. Franklin to Jackson, Oct. 11, 
1764, Van Doren, of. cit., 188-189. 

24 Sauer to Weiser, Sept. 6, 1755, quoted in Harbaugh, 
op. cit., 293-295. 

25 Smith to Penn, Nov. 27, 1755, Penn Off. corres., 7: 
173. 

26 Harbaugh, op. cit., 293-297; Smith to [——], n.d., 
Smith corres., 2: 71. 

27 For evidence of Chandler’s devotion to the German 
Society see his correspondence with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 1755, in Lambeth mss., 1123, II, 92-95, Li- 
brary of Congress transcripts. 
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Schlatter, who had never been trusted by all the 
Germans, resigned his superintendency of the 
schools in the spring of 1757 to accept an army 
chaplaincy. The Philadelphische Zeitung, which 
is said never to have much exceeded a circulation 
of 400 copies, a tenth of Sauer’s figure, ceased 
publication in the same year; and in 1757 too, 
Franklin, now deep in the anti-proprietary camp, 
sailed for England as its agent. 

In London Franklin had no part in the So- 
ciety’s deliberations; he was not even invited to 
its meetings.** Of the London directors Chandler 
remained hopeful. Nine schools were operating 
in 1760, with 400 students. He sought more 
money in Holland; he was confident that the gov- 
ernment would provide assistance. Newcastle’s 
resignation in 1762 was a heavy blow to Chandler 
and to the schools. Smith, who saw him in Eng- 








28 Smith ta Peters, Jan. 23, June 9, 1759, Peters papers, 
5: 69, 78. 
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land soon afterwards, reported that Chandler was 
discouraged “& says he gives the Business of the 
Schools wholly up, having lost his Friends at 
Court, and thinking himself too old to look for 
new ones.” *° 

On December 19, 1769, the trustees of the Col- 
lege of Philadelphia received a letter from Chand- 
ler informing them that the remainder of the 
funds on hand—#£88 12s. 4d.—would be turned 
over to them for the use of their own charitable 
school.*° And thus ended a minor episode in 
Franklin’s career as an imperial politician and in 
the history of the Americanization of immigrants. 


29 Chandler to Newcastle, Jan. 22, 1760, Add. mss., 
32901, fol. 415, British Museum, Library of Congress 
transcripts ; Harbaugh, op. cit., 260-261; Smith to Peters, 
Feb. 11, to Allen, Feb. 28, 1762, Smith corres., 2: 78, 82. 

30 Gegenheimer, Albert F., William Smith: educator 
and churchman, 1727-1803, 127, Phila., Univ. of Penna., 
1943. 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S STAMP ACT CARTOON 


EDWIN WOLF, 2nd 
Curator, Library Company of Philadelphia 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S cartoon, Magna Bri- 
tannia her Colonies Reduc’d, was first mentioned 
in print in 1818 by William Temple Franklin, who 


wrote: 


During the disputes between the two countries, Dr. 
Franklin invented a little emblematic design, intended 
to represent the supposed State of Great Britain and 
her Colonies, should the former persist in her op- 
pressive measures, restraining the latter’s trade and 
taxing their people by laws made by a legislature in 
which they were not represented. It was engraved 
on a copper plate. Dr. Franklin had many of them 
struck off on cards, on the backs of which he occa- 
sionally wrote his notes. It was also printed on a 
half sheet of paper, with the explanation and moral.* 


This account, followed by a text of the explana- 
tion and moral, was reprinted by Duane,? Sparks,® 
and thereafter by most of the writers on Franklin 
who commented on the cartoon at all. Exactly 
when it appeared and exactly what it looked like 
have ever since been variously stated by different 
writers. Without reprinting in detail the evidence 
or lack of evidence presented, suffice it to say that 
the cartoon’s date of issue was set by Charles H. 
Sykes * in 1753, by Paul Leicester Ford® in 1765, 
by R. T. Haines Halsey,* William Murrell,’ and 
Frederic R. Kirkland* in 1768, by Carl Van 


1 William Temple Franklin, ed., Memoirs of the life 
and writings of Benjamin Franklin, LL.D., F.R.S. &c. 
1: 219, London, Henry Colburn, 1818. 

2 William Temple Franklin, ed., Memoirs of the life 
and writings of Benjamin Franklin, LL.D., F.R.S. 1: 
270, Philadelphia, William Duane, 1818. 

3 Jared Sparks, ed., The works of Benjamin Franklin 
4: 456-457, Boston, Hilliard, Gray, and Company, 1837. 

4 Charles H. Sykes, Franklin, America’s first cartoon- 
ist, in J. Henry Smythe, Jr., ed., The amazing Benjamin 
Franklin, 159, New York, Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
1926. 

5 Paul Leicester Ford, A list of books written by, or 
relating to Benjamin Franklin, 126-127, Brooklyn, 1889. 

6R. T. Haines Halsey, “Impolitical Prints,” The 
American Revolution as Pictured by Contemporary Eng- 
lish Caricaturists, Bull. New York Public Library 43: 
820, November 1939. 

7 William Murrell, A history of American graphic 
humor 1: 29, New York, Whitney Museum of American 
Art, 1933. 

8 Frederic R. Kirkland, An unknown Franklin cartoon, 
Penna. Mag. Hist. and Biog. 73: 78, January, 1949. 





Doren® in 1773, and by James Parton,’® Albert 
Henry Smyth," and Frank Weitenkampf** in 
1774. 

A comparison of more different versions of the 
cartoon than had yet been made and some contem- 
porary evidence not heretofore published in con- 
nection with it make a more complete account of 
the little print and its history now possible. 

On March 22, 1765, the Stamp Act, passed by 
the Commons and approved by the Lords, re- 
ceived the king’s approbation by commission." 
It was to go into effect November 1. Franklin, 
without much concerted effort, had done what he 
could to prevent its passage, but as he later wrote 
Charles Thomson, “We might as well have hin- 
dered the sun’s setting.” ** He did not like the 
law, yet, as it was law, he could only urge his 
friends in America to do their best to live with it. 
For once, Franklin misjudged the temper of the 
American people. To his great amazement and 
somewhat to his chagrin, opposition to the odious 
tax blazed forth into inflammatory resolutions, de- 
nunciations, and open violence. By the time the 
effective date of the tax drew near it had become 
obvious in England that it was not going to—and 
could not without coercion—be collected. 

Franklin found himself in an embarrassing posi- 
tion. At home stories were going about that he 
had supported and was profiting from the tax ; in 
England he was suspect as the agent of rebellious 
colonies. Never comfortable in the horns of a 
dilemma, he had to find a course of action, and, 
as Carl Van Doren wrote, “As to his choice he 
was never in the least doubt. Though he made 


®Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin, 491-492, New 
York, Viking Press, 1938. 

10 James Parton, Caricature and other comic art, 155, 
New York, Harper & Bros., 1877. 

11 Albert Henry Smyth, ed., The writings of Benjamin 
Franklin 6: 290-291, New York, Macmillan Co., 1906. 

12 Frank Weitenkampf, American graphic art, 244, New 
York, Henry Holt and Co., 1912. 

13 The part that Franklin played during the Stamp Act 
crisis is treated in detail by Verner W. Crane, Benjamin 
Franklin and the Stamp Act, Publ. Colonial Society of 
Mass. 32: 56-77, Boston, 1937. Crane there makes no 
mention of the cartoon. 

14 Smyth, Writings 4: 390. 
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no excuses for the American rioters, he was on 
the side of the Americans. His change was in 
tactics, not in principles.”** The result was a 
campaign by Franklin to convince the people and 
government of Great Britain that they should 
recognize the principle of no taxation without 
representation, seek other means of getting in- 
come, and hold out an olive branch to the colonies 
by repealing or suspending the tax. 

Because of the personal antipathy which George 
III had towards Grenville, and not because of the 
Stamp Act crisis, he was dismissed in July, 1765, 
and Rockingham took over the ministry. The po- 
litical turmoil created by the change made Frank- 
lin’s work even more difficult. The King looked 
upon the American opposition as a personal af- 
front, and the supporters of the late administra- 
tion refused to admit that they had made a mis- 
take. Franklin began at once to build up a cli- 
mate first for the suspension of the law, and then, 
when the merchants joined forces against the act, 
for its repeal. “I was extremely busy,” he wrote 
Lord Kames, “attending members of both Houses, 
informing, explaining, consulting, disputing, in a 
continual hurry from morning to night.” *® 

In addition, as first Goddard in 1767 showed 
by reprinting some of the articles and recently 
Crane pointed out,’’ he was writing zealously in 
the English press, defending the colonies, attack- 
ing their enemies, suggesting plans for a happy 
settlement of the difficulties, and everlastingly 
urging repeal. Parliament began sitting again 
under the new ministry in December, 1765, and 
the Stamp Act was the issue of the day. Gren- 
ville’s supporters were clamoring for its execution 
by force. Franklin took to the papers to answer 
one of that crew, with the tongue-in-cheek signa- 
ture “Pacificus,” who had written in the Public 
Advertiser on December 27, 1765, advocating the 
use of arms to secure compliance.’* In the same 
paper on January 26, 1766, Franklin wrote again, 
parodying the punitive point of view, suggesting 
that five or six thousand Highlanders and French- 

15 Van Doren, 330. 

16 Smyth, Writings 5: 16. 

17 William Goddard in the Pennsylvania Chronicle, 
February 9, 16, and 23, and March 9 and 23, 1767, printed 
an essay and nine articles which Franklin had written in 
1765-1766 to show that he had worked hard and effec- 
tively for the repeal. Verner W. Crane called attention 
to these in his Benjamin Franklin’s letters to the press, 
1758-1775, 38, et seq., Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press for the Institute of Early American His- 
tory and Culture at Williamsburg, 1950. 

18 Smyth, Writings 4: 393-395. 
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Canadians be loosed on the colonies to burn all 
the capitals of the several provinces, cut the 
throats of all the inhabitants, and destroy all the 
shipping, and ending: 


If the Massacre should be objected to as it would 
too much depopulate the Country, it may be replied, 
that the Interruption this Method would occasion to 
Commerce, would cause so many Bankruptcies, such 
Numbers of Manufacturers and Labourers would be 
unemployed, that, together with the Felons from our 
Gaols, we should soon be enabled to transport such 
Numbers to repeople the Colonies, as to make up for 
any Deficiency which example made it necessary to 
sacrifice for the Public Good.1® 


The same theme, “They cannot be fore’d to sub- 
mit to the Stamp Act but at an Expence greater 
then the Profit,” Franklin set down under the 
head of “Mischievous Consequences” in notes for 
a projected, but unpublished, pamphlet worked 
on during this time.”” The culmination of Frank- 
lin’s efforts for repeal was his famous appearance 
in the House of Commons on February 13, 1766, 
when he was examined by the members sitting as 
a committee of the whole. His arguments and the 
sympathetic temper of the majority won the day. 
Eight days later the repealing bill was moved, and 
having passed the Commons and Lords was ap- 
proved by the King on March 8. 

It was during these months at the end of 1765 
and the beginning of 1766, when the resistance to 
the Stamp Act and what to do about it were being. 
discussed in every newspaper and coffee-house in 
London, that Franklin resorted to another method 
to gain his point, a method which he had used 
with marked success early in his career in Penn- 
sylvania. He “invented” a cartoon, to express 
graphically his concept of the situation and to 
show what would happen if Great Britain did use 
force against her colonies. 

The external evidence that the card cartoon was 
made at this time is conclusive. On February 24, 
1766, Franklin wrote his partner, David Hall: “I 
enclose you some of the Cards on which I have 
lately wrote all my Messages; they are to show 
the Mischiefs of reducing the Colonies by Force of 
Arms.” And three days later he sent off a letter 
to his wife, Deborah, congratulating her on the 
“soon expected Repeal” of the Stamp Act, and 
continuing, “Inclos’d are a few of my Political 
A few days later, on March 1, he 


19 Crane, Letters to the press, 57. 

20 [bid., 70-71. 

217 am grateful to Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., for having 
called to my attention the recently discovered letter to 
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wrote to his sister, Jane Mecom, with the follow- 
ing postscript : 


I congratulate you & my Countrymen on the Re- 
peal of the Stamp Act. I send you a few of the Cards 
on which I wrote my messages during the Time it 
was debated here whether it might not be proper to 
reduce the Colonies to Obedience by Force of Arms: 
The Moral is, that the Colonies may be ruined, but 
that Britain would thereby be maimed.?? 


At about the same time, perhaps in an attempt to 
counteract the canards which had circulated about 
his role in the controversy, Franklin sent other 
copies to America, for on April 29 Joseph Gallo- 
way wrote to William Franklin: 


I suspect the print enclosed by Dr. Franklin to me 
and several others, is his own. It is certainly a good 
one, and explains the subject deeply. The lance from 
the thigh of New England, pointed at the breast of 
Britannica, is striking, as is indeed every other 
emblem.?% 


More particular evidence that the print was 
used during the Stamp Act debate is provided by 
a heretofore unpublished, contemporary inscrip- 
tion, in an unidentified hand, written at the foot 
of a copy of the American reprint (to be discussed 
later) in the collection of the American Philo- 
sophical Society : 


The above piece was invented by Benja. Franklin 
& a Number of them struck off on Card paper on 
which it is said, he used to write all his Messages 
to Men in power in Great Britain; he also employd 
a Waiter to put one of them in each Parliament Mans 
hand as he entred the house the day preceding the 
great debate of the Stamp Act—T[along the left mar- 
gin in the same hand| The meaning of the spear 
from N England your own Sagacity will point out—** 


Up to the present time not a single copy of the 
“card” has been found with a note by Franklin 
on the back, but an impression on regular paper, 
with the verso blank, is in the Library Company 
of Philadelphia (fig. 1).*° It was located and 


Hall, now in the Salem County, New Jersey, Historical 
Society. The letter to Deborah is printed in Smyth, 
Writings 4: 409. 

22 Carl Van Doren, ed., The letters of Benjamin Frank- 
lin & Jane Mecom, Mem. Amer. Philos. Soc. 27: 92, 
1950. 

23 Sparks, Works 7: 312. 

24Franklin Papers, American Philosophical Society, 
76: 43. 

25 It was originally in a folio scrapbook (395.F), which 
was purchased by the Library Company as “Papers re- 
lating to American Stamp Act” at the sale of the books 
and manuscripts of Pierre Eugene Du Simitiére, at 
Philadelphia, Mar. 10, 1785. As Dr. Lawrence C. Wroth 
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described by Ford,”* but both the original and 
Ford’s reference have been overlooked, so that it 
has never been reproduced before. The print is 
on paper, measuring 41%¢@ by 3% inches, with the 
common Pro Patria watermark, and was mounted 
by Pierre Eugene du Simitiére, in one of whose 
scrapbooks it originally was, on a sheet of larger 
paper. Above it Du Simitiére wrote: “NORTH 
AMERICA / November the First MDCCLXV,” 
probably giving the date on which the act was to 
be effective rather than that on which he had 
knowledge the print was made. Below it, he 
added: “The Original Print done in England on 
the back of a Message Card, the / Invention and 
for the use of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN ESQ: 
LL.D. Agent for the Province of Pennsylvania, 
in London.” Since Du Simitiére wrote his notes 
consciously and conscientiously for posterity, his 
statements can usually be relied upon. The Li- 
brary Company copy is the only one of Franklin’s 
original London issue which can be located.*" 
That it was engraved at the end of 1765 or the 
beginning of 1766 is patent from all the available 
evidence. 

Some time later, and so far no information has 
been uncovered to date it more specifically, a copy 
of the print was made in America (fig. 2). Ford 
dated this version 1766,%* but it hardly seems 
likely that Franklin’s London original would 
have reached any of his American correspondents 
much before the news of the repeal of the act; 


pointed. out to me, the Du Simitiére copy is not on “card 


paper.” Whether Franklin printed copies in 1765-1766 
on regular paper without the printed moral, as well as 
on card paper, cannot be determined. It is, of course, 
possible that he kept the plate and some time after 
1765-1766 struck off copies such as this, but its appear- 
ance in the scrapbook, together with broadsides which 
Du Simitiére seems to have picked up in Philadelphia in 
1766, makes it seem likely that it was a copy on regular 
paper sent to America by Franklin when he also sent the 
“cards.” 

26 Ford, no. 284. 
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of the American Antiquarian Society, Mr. William A. 
Jackson, of Harvard University, Mr. James T. Babb, of 
Yale University, Mr. Frederick Goff, of the Library of 
Congress, and members of the staffs of the New York 
Public Library, the William L. Clements Library, the 
Henry E. Huntington Library, and the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, as well as Dr. Whitfield J. Bell, 
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28 Ford, no. 285. 
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hence its republication then would have lacked 
point. Although no advertisement for it appears 
in Goddard’s Pennsylvania Chronicle, the reissue 
of Franklin’s cartoon might have been part of his 
campaign early in 1767 to vindicate the Pennsyl- 
vania agent’s Stamp Act activities. It seems more 
likely, however, that the print was published in 
America after news of the Townshend Act 
reached this country in the late summer of 1767, 
or even during 1768 and 1769 when, the mer- 
chants of Boston having adopted a non-importation 
agreement, the wisdom of that step was being de- 
bated in other cities, including Philadelphia. 

In this version the cartoon was considerably 
enlarged, an explanation and motto engraved on 
the same plate, and the whole printed on paper 
14% by 91%. inches with a fleur-de-lys water- 
mark. Since Temple Franklin said that the origi- 
nal was sometimes printed on a half sheet with 
“the added text, and since the text here differs 
radically from that printed by him and after him 
by other editors, the present version is important 
in establishing the Franklin canon. It has never 
been printed before. The print itself is headed: 
“MAGNA Britania her Colonies REDUC’D,” 


and below there follows: 


EXPLANATION 


The above Prophetical Emblem, of what wou’d be 
the Miserable State of Great Britain and her Colo- 
nies, Shou’d She persist in restraining their Trade, 
destroying their Currency, and Taxing their People 
by Laws made by a Legislature, where they are not 
Represented. 

The Author, with a Sagacity and Invention natu- 
ral to himself, has compriz’d in one View, under the 
Character of Belisarius, the late Flourishing State 
of Great Britain, in the Zenith of Glory and Honour, 
with her Fall into the most Abject State of Disgrace 
Misery and Ruin. Belisarius was one of the Greatest 
Heroes of the Antients. He lived under Justinian 
the Emperor. He Gain’d a Victory over and con- 
cluded an Honourable Peace with Cabades King of 
Persia, Took Carthage and Subdued Gilimes the 
Usurper of the Crown of the Vandals, Overthrew 
Vitiges and refused the Throne of the Goths when 
offer’d to him; Rebuilt the Walls of Rome after they 
were distroy’d by Totila, and performed many other 
Military Atchievements too tedious to enumerate. 
In this Part of his Character is represented the late 
Succesful and Flourishing State of Great Britain, 
which Aided the King of Prussia against the Power- 
ful Armies of Hungary and Russia; Supported 
Portugal against the Spaniards, and reduc’d France 
and Spain to the most Advantageous Terms of 
Accommodation.— 
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By the latter Part of Belisarius’s Life is repre- 
sented the Unhappy and Miserable State of Great 
Britain, should the late Measures against America 
take Place. This General at length being Accused of 
a Conspiracy against Justinian, That Emperor bar- 
barously Ordered his Eyes to be pulled out, which 
reduced him to the Greatest Poverty, and Obliged 
him to Subsist on the Alms of others. The Motto 
is also Stricking, and elegantly Expressive of this 
Truth Date Obolum Belisario—Give Poor Belisarius 
a Penny. 

View the Countenance of Great Britain under this 
Character, and you Percieve nothing but Abject De- 
spondency: Her Eyes, and the Stumps of her man- 
gled Arms raised towards Heaven in Vain. Behold 
her Colonies, the Source of Her Commerce, Wealth 
and Glory, Separated from her Body, and no longer 
Useful to her. The Famous English Oak Deprived 
of its Wide Extended Top and late flourishing 
Branches, save a few, and those with its Body with- 
erd and Decay’d. The Ground Beneath it producing 
nothing but Bryars and Thorns. The British Ships, 
the Instruments of her Trade, with Brooms on their 
Topmasts, denoting that they are Advertized for 
Sale, being no longer either necessary or Useful to 
her People. Her Sheild which she is incapable of 
Weilding, laying useless by her. The Lawrel Branch 
droping from ye hand of Pennsylvania, which She is 
renderd unable to retain. And in Fine, Britania 
herself Sliding of the World, no longer Courted by 
the Powers of Europe; No longer Able to Sustain 
its Ballance; No longer respected or Known among 
Nations. 


Moral 


The Political Moral of this Picture is Now easily 
discovered. History affords us many Instances, of 
the Ruin of States, by the Prosecution of Measures, 
ill Suited to the Temper and Genius of its People. 
The Ordaining of Laws in favour of one Part of the 
Nation to the Prejudice and Oppression of Another, 
is certainly the most erroneous & Mistaken Policy. 
An Equal Dispensation of Protection Rights Privi- 
lidges and Advantages, is what evry Part is entitled 
to, And ought to enjoy; It being a Matter of no 
Moment to the State whether a Subject grow Rich 
and flourishing on the Thames or ye Ohio, in Edin- 
burgh or Dublin. Those Measures Never fail to 
Create great and Violent Jealousies and Animositys 
between the People favourd and the People Op- 
pressed. From whence a total Separation of Affec- 
tions Interests, Political Obligations and all manner 
of Connections necessarily Ensues, by which the 
whole State is Weakened and perhaps ruined forever. 


The question of course arises, did the American 
who had the print made enlarge upon and change 
Franklin’s text, or did Temple Franklin take edi- 
torial liberties. The main difference between the 
two texts is the inclusion of the story of Beli- 
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saurius in the engraved plate. While it cannot 
be said that Franklin would not have prefixed his 
explanation with so detailed an account from an- 
cient history, it is rather out of character, and the 
shorter and more direct text, with the assumption 
that any educated Englishman would understand 
the allusion, would seem to be his. An American 
editor, not able to assume such knowledge of 
Roman history on the part of his audience, would 
have added it, together with the flattering remark 
about the author at the beginning. 

Two copies of this print have been located. 
One is in the Library Company of Philadelphia, 
also from one of the Du Simitiére scrapbooks,”® 
with his note at the foot, “Engraved in Philadel- 
phia” ; and the other in the American Philosophi- 
cal Society,*° with the contemporary inscription 
noted above, and with a later note in the hand of 
John Vaughan, referring to the Duane edition of 
Franklin’s Works, “See his Works Vol. I. p. 270, 
a copy of the Plate & a Short Explanation only.” 
Ford, who noted the Library Company copy, at- 
tributed the engraving to Henry Dawkins, and 
both Hildeburn ** and Evans * record it. 

The third version is one which appeared in The 
Political Register, For December, 1768, as the 
frontispiece for that month (fig. 3).** It is this 
version from which some of the writers on the 
subject believed Franklin copied his, but it must 
be obvious that the Political Register cartoon was 
taken from Franklin’s. It appears on the same 
plate as another rather scurrilous cartoon of Dar.e 
Britannia about to be spitted by a Frenchman, 
and illustrated the first article in the December 
issue, “A Letter to the Man who thinks himself 
Minister,” signed “A true Friend.” ** The arti- 
cle is clearly addressed to, and is a bitter attack 
upon, Lord North because of his unsavory, per- 
sonal political career, his policy towards Amer- 
ica—‘Has there been any one salutary step taken 
to oblige the Americans to return to their obedi- 
ence, except the sending two battalions over, after 
the whole country has been so long in almost open 
rebellion to the laws ?”—and his suffering France 








29 It was originally in the same volume as the London 
original, see note 25. 

30 Franklin Papers, Amer. Philos. Soc., 76: 43. 

81 Charles R. Hildeburn, A century of printing, The 
issues of the press in Pennsylvania, 1685-1784 2, no. 2144, 
Philadelphia, 1886. 

82 Charles Evans, American bibliography 4, no. 10048, 
Chicago, Blakely Press for the author, 1907. 

88 Political Register, and Impartial Review of New 
Books, facing p. 321, London, H. Beevor, 1768. 

34 [bid., 321-333. 
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to take Corsica. The Franklin cartoon mocks 
North’s American policy, the other the taking of 
Corsica. It is interesting that in the same issue 
of the magazine the King’s speech to Parliament, 
referring to the troubles in Boston, was reported, 
that a speech made by the Earl of Warrington in 
1692 on the wrongs and dangers of absolute power 
was reprinted by one “A.B.,” and that an ex- 
tremely full “Account of the American Contro- 
versy” was continued from the previous number. 

The Political Register was a liberal, almost 
radical, publication, edited by the well-known 
publisher of pro-American tracts, John Almon. 
It is strange that Crane found no Franklin con- 
tributions in it, for Almon first published Frank- 
lin’s examination before the House of Commons 
during the debate on the repeal of the Stamp 
Act.*® It is not impossible that Almon possessed, 
or obtained from Franklin or a friend of his, one 
of the Stamp Act cards which he had re-engraved. 
The moral was as apt at the end of 1768 as it had 
been three years earlier. 

The engraving, copies of which are in many of 
the larger libraries of this country, can be readily 
distinguished from the Franklin original, for its 
title reads: “The Colonies Reduced. Design’'d & 
Engraved for the Political Register.” That state- 
ment implies Franklin’s agency in its reappear- 
ance, but no supporting evidence has been un- 
covered to bear it out. However, as earlier, 
Franklin was busy with his pen attacking the use 
of coercion to force American compliance to op- 
pressive measures. “To the Printer of The Lon- 
don Public Advertiser,” he had written on Au- 
gust 25, 1768: 


And what are we to gain by this war, by which 
our trade and manufactures are to be ruined, our 
strength divided and diminished, our debt increased, 
and our reputation, as a generous nation, and lovers 
of liberty, given up and lost? ** 


He pointed out over and over again in other 
articles what the cartoon had expressed, that by 


35 The Examination of Doctor Franklin, &c. |London, 
John Almon, 1766]. Almon also published Dickinson’s 
Letters from a Farmer in Pennsylvania, 1768, with a 
preface by Franklin, dated London, May 8, 1768, and 
Thomas Hollis’s The true sentiments of America, 1768, 
which included as a postscript Franklin’s “Causes of the 
American Discontents before 1768.” See Ford, nos. 287, 
288, 302, and 303, and Crane, Letters to the press, 
106-107. 

36 Smyth, Writings 5: 164. On Aug. 18, 1768, the 
London Chronicle had printed Franklin’s “Queries, rec- 
ommended to the Consideration of those Gentlemen who 
are for vigorous measures with the Americans,” written 
in the same vein, Smyth, 5: 160-162. 
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reducing the colonies Great Britain would ruin 
herself.*7 He certainly would have encouraged 
the production of his Stamp Act cartoon had he 
been asked. It is interesting to note that on Janu- 
ary 17, 1769, Franklin sent the Public Advertiser 
a letter purporting to have been sent from Paris, 
which links America and Corsica,** as did the two 
cartoons of the Political Register. 

The next version is that in the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, which was discussed by 
Kirkland (fig. 4).°° It is a free reproduction of 
the original plate, but many of the details differ. 
The position of the shield has been changed ; there 
are no brooms at the mastheads of the ships. In 
addition, the drawing from an artistic point of 
view is far superior. On the back of this exam- 
ple—the only one located—is a French inscrip- 
tion in a neat manuscript hand which states that 
Franklin left this card when he made his final 
visits in England in 1775 to ministers and “rep- 
resentatives of the nation” to make them aware 
of the dangerous course they were pursuing. 
Kirkland, printing a translation of the French 
note, stated that it was “a reasonable assumption” 
that the engraving was one of the cards made 
during Franklin’s stay in England, and that the 
French note would seem to indicate that Franklin 
had intended a number for use as propaganda 
among his French friends. He continued, how- 
ever, that it may have been possible that Franklin 
intended to have it printed by his own press at 
Passy.*° 

The French origin of this version, printed on 
wove paper, possibly papier d’Annonay, is clear. 
The superior draftsmanship is one indication, and 
the legend AMERIQUE on the globe another. 
The date of its production cannot be set from 
presently available external evidence, but two 
possibilities can be suggested. At some date while 
he was still in England, Franklin might have sent 
one of his London cards to a French correspond- 
ent, and he, without Franklin’s personal partici- 
pation in the production, may have had it re- 
engraved. The disappearance of the brooms 
from the mast-heads and the re-positioning of the 
spear so that it no longer points at the breast of 
Britannia detract from part of the point of Frank- 
lin’s moral, and would seem to indicate the lack 





87 Crane, 122, et seq. 
38 [bid., 156-159. 
89 Kirkland, An unknown Franklin cartoon, 76-79, 


with reproductions of the recto and verso as figures 4 
and 5. 


40 [bid., 79. 
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of direct supervision by him. On the other hand, 
as Kirkland suggested, it may have been made for 
Franklin at Passy some time between 1777 and 
1783. Until some contemporary reference to the 
French print is found, nothing more definite can 
be said of its origin. 

The fifth eighteenth-century version is a large 
Dutch adaptation, measuring 144% by 10 inches 
(fig. 5). Two copies of this print, one colored, 
the other uncolored, are in the Halsey collection 
of the John Carter Brown Library *'; other ex- 
amples are in the Library of Congress and the 
American Antiquarian Society. The basic subject 
is clearly the same, but most of the details differ 
substantially from the original print. The French 
and German legends beneath read: La Grande 
Bretagne mutilé / ou horrible / mais vraie / re- 
presentation et |sic| la Grande Bretagne priveé 
et [sic] ses mem- / bres par ses ennemis. / Nou- 
velle Angleterre &c. &c. and Das verstiimelte 
Britanien / oder schréckliche / aber ware / Ab- 
bildung von Gross Brittanien, wie solches von 
seiné Fein- / den aller seiner Glieder beraubt 
worden. / New Engelland. Philadelphia, Hallifax. 
Boston. In the lower left-hand corner of the 
plate is the imprint: Amsterdam. 

In the catalogue of cartoons in the British Mu- 
seum, a set of anti-British Dutch prints are de- 
scribed under the year 1780 as “reflecting opinion 
and propaganda of various parties in the United 
Provinces between the seizure of Van Bylandt’s 
convoy, 1 Jan. 1780, and the English declaration 
of war on 20 Dec. 1780.” ** This print is not in- 
cluded in the British Museum collection, but it 
would seem to be of the same type as those listed, 
and probably produced at about the same time. 

The first facsimile engraving of the original 
plate, unquestionably made from an example of 
the small London card of 1765-1766, appeared in 
the 1818 London edition of William Temple 
Franklin’s edition of the Memoirs. It was there 
printed with the text on page 219 of Volume I. 
Duane had another plate made in Philadelphia 


41R. T. Haines Halsey, Impolitical Prints, 820, lists 
this print, together with a copy of the Political Register 
version, and facsimiles from the 1818 Philadelphia and 
Paris printings of William Temple Franklin’s edition of 
the Memoirs. Ford, no. 286, also records a copy, then 
in the possession of Charles R. Hildeburn. 

42 Catalogue of prints and drawings in the British Mu- 
seum, Division I, Political and personal satires 5: 426- 
458, London, by order of the Trustees, 1935. The only 
version of Franklin’s cartoon listed in the British Mu- 
seum Catalogue is the one from the Political Register 4, 
no. 4183, where no mention of Franklin is made. 
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for his edition,** and he printed it as an insert, 
on heavier paper, with the explanation and moral 
below the print, to face page 270 of Volume I. 
The same year, another engraving of the same 
print appeared as the frontispiece to Volume II 
of the French translation of the Memoirs.** In 
this form it runs transversely, has the title in 
French, and the inscription “Franklin. Tome II. 
Frontispiece” within the plate-mark at the top. 
Sparks also had a plate made for an insert to face 
page 456 of Volume IV of his edition of the 
Works. Here the cartoon again runs transversely, 
and has the inscription at the top. “Vol. IV. p. 
456.” Here the final word of the title, unlike the 
original, is spelled “REDUCED.” One final 
early facsimile exists. It has the same spelling 


43 The original copper for this engraving, together with 
other coppers for Duane’s edition, came into the hands 
of Moses Polock, and is now in the collection of the 
Philip H. and A. S. W. Rosenbach Foundation. 

44 William Temple Franklin, ed., Mémoires sur la vie 
et les écrits de Benjamin Franklin, Paris, Treuttel et 
Wirtz, 1818. 
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as the Sparks copy, does not run transversely, 
and bears the inscription inside the plate-mark in 
the lower right-hand corner “to face page 422. 
Vol: I.”** It appeared in the 1833 London edi- 
tion of the Memoirs. 

Not since these early engraved facsimiles were 
issued has a reproduction been made of the origi- 
nal print of 1765-1766, and no reproduction of 
the early Philadelphia version has ever before 
been printed. It is also worth noting that in most 
cases where an illustration of the Franklin cartoon 
was used, the Political Register version appears. 
It is to be hoped that, in the course of the intensive 
searching being conducted in connection with the 
editing of the Franklin Papers, copies of the orig- 
inal will turn up with a note by Franklin on the 
back and with the text printed with the plate on 
a half-sheet. 


45 William Temple Franklin, ed., Memoirs of the life 
and writings of Benjamin Franklin, LL.D., ¥.R.S. &c. 
1: 422, London, for Henry Colburn by R. Bentley, 1833. 





THREE FRANKLIN-RASPE LETTERS 


ROBERT L. KAHN 


Department of Germanic Languages and Literature, University of Washington 


WHEN Benjamin Franklin, accompanied by Sir 
John Pringle, visited Germany in the summer of 
1766 for the first and only time, he made the ac- 
quaintance of Rudolf Erich Raspe (1737-1794), 
later to become the author of the Baron Mun- 
chausen Tales (1785). Their meeting resulted 
in a correspondence, of which the following note 
and letters by Franklin are the only Franklin 
manuscripts yet in existence in Kassel, Germany.” 

Although Albert H. Smyth’s statement, “Infor- 
mation concerning this tour is very meagre,” ® is 
generally true, these documents add a little more 
to our knowledge of Franklin’s stay in Hanover 
and Gottingen than was known at the beginning 
of this century. Certainly, the first of these, the 
Memorandum by Franklin, refutes Smyth’s fur- 
ther observation, “No letters exist written at that 
period by Franklin.” The second and third manu- 
scripts mention several of the people whom Frank- 
lin met in Hanover,‘ record the names of some of 
the scholars to whom he was introduced in Got- 
tingen,® and manifest his high regard for the Uni- 
versity of Géttingen and its professors. Fore- 
most, however, they show his paternal interest in 
Raspe, the young, intelligent, and ambitious sub- 
librarian at the Royal Library of Hanover. 





1For more detailed information concerning this meet- 
ing, the persons involved, and a bibliography, see my 
article, Some unpublished Raspe-Franklin letters, Proc. 
Amer. Philos. Soc. 99 (3): 127-132, 1955. 

2 Rough drafts and copies of Raspe’s letters to Frank- 
lin of this period in Raspe’s hand were reported to be at 
Kassel. However, I have been informed that these are 
no longer in existence. I am indebted to the Landes- 
bibliothek Kassel for permission to publish the letters, 
and I hereby wish to express my thanks to them, par- 
ticularly to the Bibliotheks-Rate Dr. Bahlow and Dr. 
Moller, for sending me the microfilm of the documents. 

8 The writings of Benjamin Franklin 10: 240, New 
York, Macmillan, 1907. 

4In addition to Johann Friedrich Hartmann, whose 
Latin epistle to Franklin is reprinted in Jared Sparks, 
The works of Benjamin Franklin 7: 326-327, fn., Boston, 
Hilliard, Gray, & Co., 1840. 

5In addition to the Orientalist, Michaelis (1717- 
1791), and the Jurists, Achenwall (1719-1772) and 
Pitter (1725-1807), who later gave an account of their 
meeting with Franklin and Pringle (1707-1782) on the 
occasion of the latter’s election to the K6nigliche Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen. 


I 


Gottingen, July 21. 66 
Memo. 

I had a Bill on Messrs. Michael David, & Fils,® 
for 526 1/3 Reichs Thalern [sic]— I receiv’d 50 
Ducats in Specie, and a Bill on Franckfurth for 134 
Ducats, making in all but? 184 Ducats—*® I re- 
quest the Favour of Monsr Raspe to speak of it to 
Monsr. David, and to get the Mistake rectified,® re- 
ceiving & retaining in his Hands the Money still due 
to me, to pay for such Books as he may hereafter 
send to his 

Humble Servant 
B. Franklin. 


Il. 
Dear Sir, 


London, Sept. 9. 1766 
I received your obliging Favour of Augt. 28. with 
the Paper enclos’d for the Monthly Review, which I 
shall communicate to the Managers of that Work, 


6 A well-known banking house in Hanover founded by 
Michael David (+October 24, 1758). David was granted 
the patent of “Hof- und Kammeragent” in Hanover in 
1713. He was very wealthy and had the reputation of 
being an extremely honest and distinguished citizen. 
His business was inherited by his six surviving sons who 
followed in their father’s footsteps. I am indebted to 
Mrs. von der Brelie and the Staatsarchiv in Hanover for 
this information. 

7 Apparently added later. 

8 The ducat, a gold coin, was current also in Hanover 
during the reigns of George I and George III. In the 
sixteenth century 1 ducat would have been worth ap- 
proximately 16 silver Reichstaler. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, however, owing to the inflationary value of money, 
it may have been considerably less. Karl Biedermann, 
discussing the many monetary standards, writes in his 
Deutschland im achtzehnten Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1880), 
“Die Zahl der in Deutschland bestehenden Miinziuf8e in 
Silber gab man im vorigen Jahrundert auf 10 bis 12 an, 
von denen fiinf in allgemeinerem Gebrauch waren:.. . 
der 24-GuldenfuB in... Frankfurt ... (16 Rthir. auf 
1 Mark) ... der hannoverische ... (12% Rthilr. auf 1 
Mark). ... Dazu eine Unmasse der allerverschieden- 
artigsten Scheidemiinzen” (1: 283-284). It was impos- 
sible to determine the value of one (Hanoverian?) ducat 
in (what?) thalers, and, therefore, no light could be shed 
on Franklin’s financial dilemma. 

® See the second paragraph of the second letter, accord- 
ing to which Raspe must have inquired of other bankers, 
whether the “Jew” swindled Franklin. Apparently the 
latter had been honest, although Franklin remained 
skeptical. 
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and I imagine I shall prevail with them to do you 
better Justice.1° 

I am oblig’d to you for the Trouble you took in 
the Affair of my little Bill. As the other Bankers 
besides the Jew, have satisfy’d you that it was fully 
paid, I am sure I ought to be satisfy’d, tho’ I do not 
understand it. 

I thank you for reminding me of the Promises I 
made in your Country, some of them might otherwise 
have escap’d my Memory, as it must be a consider- 
able time before I can possibly perform them, the 
Seeds, Mohawk Grammar, & Pensilvania Laws being 
all to come from America, at least 3000 Miles from 
home.— I deliver’d your letter to Dr Knight,1! who 
will write to you when he has receiv’d the Box of 
Fossils you sent him, which is not yet come; being 
put in the Package we made up at Frankfurt, of 
Books bought there and those brought from Gédt- 
tingen, which we left in the Hands of a Merchant to 
be sent to us by way of Holland, and it is not yet 
arrived. Mr Canton? also will write to you as 
soon as he can. His House is just now repairing and 
full of Confusion with Workmen, which he desired 
me to mention as his Excuse at present. Mr Mi- 
chell ** lives in the Country, and I shall hardly see 
him till Winter, when he commonly spends some time 





10] have not been able to find a critique of one of 
Raspe’s early works in the Monthly Review, the editors 
of which later came to praise his scientific and literary 
efforts, and for which he himself contributed two reviews 
in the Foreign Appendix (cf. Benjamin C. Nangle, The 
Monthly Review, First Series, 1749-1789, #1541 and 
# 5330, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1934. Rudolf Hallo, in 
his Rudolf Erich Raspe ..., G6ttinger Forschungen V” 
(Stuttgart-Berlin, 1934), refers to a difference of opinion 
with the Critical Review in 1767 “wegen krankender 
Rezensionen” (p. 208, fn.). The review could have been 
on Raspe’s Specimen Historiae Naturalis Globi Terraquei 
. . »« (Amsterdam and Leipzig, J. Schreuder and P. Mor- 
tier, 1763), or more probably his edition of unpublished 
essays by Leibniz, Céuvres Philosophiques ... du feu 
Mr. de Leibniz . . . dans la Bibliothéque royale 4 Hano- 
vre..., Amsterdam and Leipzig, J. Schreuder, 1765. 

11 Gowin Knight (1713-1772), scientist and first chief 
librarian of the British Museum, F.R.S. (1745), received 
the R.S.’s Copley medal in 1747 for his research in 
magnetism. 

12John Canton (1718-1772), electrician and Dr. 
Knight's rival for producing artificial magnets. He veri- 
fied Franklin’s hypothesis as to the identity of lightning 
and electricity, and was the first Englishman to success- 
fully repeat his experiments. F.R.S. (1749), awarded 
the Copley medal in 1751 and again in 1765. 

18 The Rev. John Michell (1724-1793), astronomer, 
F.R.S. (1760), professor of geology at Cambridge in 
1762. Since 1767 rector of Thornhill in Yorkshire, where 
he resided until his death. Author of works on astron- 
omy and geology. In 1750 he published a Treatise on 
Artificial Magnets, in which he charged Canton with 
plagiarism. 
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in Town. I will then communicate to him your 
Books, and make him acquainted with you.— 


M. Raspe The 


[Second Page] 


The Map of the British Northern Colonies I send you 
herewith, as also Dr Knight’s Book,’* which he de- 
sires you to accept from him. My own is yet in the 
Press; +5 as soon as it is finished, I shall do myself 
the Honour of presenting you with a Copy. 

It would be a great Pleasure to me to see you here 
or in America, or in any Place where I could see you 
happy ;—but I would not have you hasty in Resolu- 
tions of Removing. Merit like yours continually in- 
creasing by fresh Acquisitions of useful Knowledge, 
cannot much longer remain unnotic’d and without 
due Encouragement where you are. Here Strangers 
labour long under Obscurity & Difficulties before 
they can establish themselves; and, except in one 
way, I see no Opening for you in America: For you 
would hardly chuse to turn Planter, and plough for 
a Living. The Way I mean is the Practice of the 
Law in our Courts; and that too, if I mistake not, 
would hardly be agreable to your Inclination ;—tho’ 
I think the Foundation you have laid in the Civil 
Law would greatly facilitate your Study of our Eng- 
lish Law and the particular Laws of our Province. 
If you think you could seriously apply yourself to 
this Profession, I believe America would do well for 
you, especially as your Knowledge of the German 
Language would qualify you particularly to do the 
Business of those People— But in any other way, 
I do not see how I can encourage you to go thither. 


When 
[Third Page] 


When the Books from Frankfurt arrive, I shall see 
what I have, and what I still want, of the Lists given 
me at Gottingen. I shall then take the Liberty of 
troubling you with my Commissions.— 

Be so kind as to present my respectful Compli- 
ments to the good Baron Munichausen,’® and assure 
him that I have the most grateful Remembrance of 
the Civilities I receiv’d from his Excelly. at Hanover, 
and thro’ his Recommendation at Gottingen. Re- 
member me also respectfully to Mr Munichausen his 


14 This is probably A Collection of some Papers for- 
merly published in the Philosophical Transactions, .. . 
relating to the Use of Dr. Knight's Magnetical Bars 
. . « , London, 1758. 

15 Franklin probably refers to the fourth edition of his 
Experiments and Observations on Electricity . .. , Lon- 
don, 1769. 

16 Gerlach Adolf von Miinchhausen (1688-1770), dis- 
tinguished statesman of Hanover, Privy Councillor under 
George II, Prime Minister under George III, and prime 
mover in the founding of the University of Gottingen 
(1737). He was a distant relative of the Baron Miinch- 





hausen whom Raspe immortalized. 
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Nephew,?? to the Veldt Marshal,’* to Mr Brander,?® 
to Doctor Wichtman,?° & to Mr Young,?* when you 
occasionally see them.— I never think of the Time 
I spent so agreeably at Hanover, without wishing it 
could have been longer. Remember me also affec- 
tionately to the Professors at Gdéttingen,?* whose 
Learning and Politeness impress’d me with the high- 
est Esteem for them:—I wish every kind of Pros- 
perity to them and their University. 

With sincerest Regard, I am, 

Dear Sir, 


Your affectionate Friend 
& most obedient humble 
Servant 

B Franklin 


Ill. 


Dear Sir, London, July 6. 1767 


I received long since your Favours of Feb. 10. and 
March. 3.— I need not tell you I am the worst Cor- 
respondent in the World ;—you are convinc’d of it, 
as is every one else that does me the Honour of 
writing to me. If I were younger, I might hope to 
mend this Fault; I wish Age, or any thing else 
could excuse it;—I can now only confess, & hope 
my Friends will forgive it. 

I am not yet certain that I shall return to Pensil- 
vania this Summer. It would really be a great 
Pleasure to me to have your Company thither, if I 
could assure you of any Employment worthy your 
Learning & Abilities. Sir John Pringle and myself 

17] have not been able to find any information about 
this young von Miinchhausen who was most probably a 
son of one of the elder Miinchhausen’s brothers. 

18 Perhaps this was Johann Ludwig, Count von 
Wallmoden-Gimborn (1736-1811), later to become “kur- 
fiirstlich Braunschweig-liineburgischer Feldmarschall.” 
His father was George II, his mother the “Countess Yar- 
mouth.” He resided in Hanover. Raspe was invited by 
him to catalogue his collection of art treasures which 
was published as “Nachricht von der Kunstsammlung des 
Hrn. General von Walmoden zu Hannoy.~” in the 
Neue Bibliothek der schénen Wissenschaften und der 
freyen Kiinste 4: ii, 201 ff., Leipzig, 1767. The Field 
Marshal’s gallery was bought by the government in 1815. 

19 This must be Georg Friedrich Brandes (1709-1791), 
man of letters, later (1770) distinguished secretary of 
the University of Géttingen. Heyne (1729-1812) was 
his son-in-law, Winckelmann his friend. He owned a 
library of 30,000 volumes and a collection of 42,000 etch- 
ings, and contributed articles to many well-known 
journals. 

20 Johann Ernst Wichmann (1740-1802), famous physi- 
cian in Hanover. He had traveled in France and Eng- 








land and translated English medical works into German. 
His special field was skin diseases. 

217 have not been able to establish the identity of this 
Mr. Young. Perhaps he was a student at Géttingen or 
a government official in Hanover. 

22 The professors would be Achenwall, Piitter, Mi- 
chaelis, Heyne, and Kastner (1719-1800), among others. 
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both wish to see you here, and he frequently speaks 
of you to such as we imagine may have any Influence 
in facilitating it, but as yet without Effect.22 We 
think the Lights you would obtain among our Phi- 
losophers here, might be serviceable to your Prince 
and Country on your Return; ** and that the Pros- 
pect of this, if properly represented to those in 
Power, might induce them to direct your making the 
Journey, and provide that it should be without Ex- 
pense to yourself. We have no doubt 


Mr. Raspe that 


[Second Page] 
that your Merits will in time bring you into a more 
advantageous Situation than the present, and wish 
we could any way contribute to accelerate it. 

I am much oblig’d to Mr Andree ** & to you for 
sending me those ingenious Alchemistic Letters.—** 
Pray present my Compliments to him. I forwarded 
the other Copy to Dr Lewis.?7_ I shall endeavour 
to get and read the Essay on Lime®”® that you 
mention. 


I wish, for their own sakes, as well as for yours, 
that the Reviewers had behaved more properly.*® 
If I had had any influence with them, they would 
have done so. 


23In a draft of a letter to Sir John of November 17, 
1767, Raspe asked the latter to help him to the position 
of either “Secrétaire Surnuméraire de la Chancellerie 
privée de S.M.,” or Court tutor in Hanover, or even of 
Instructor to the Prince of Wales (Hallo, Raspe, 38). 
Pringle, as President of the R.S., was instrumental in 
having Raspe elected a foreign member in 1768. Hallo 
writes, “Schon 1766 hat Pringle dem englischen Kénig 
Raspes Wunsch, auf Minenforschung nach England zu 
gehen, unter Betonung seines ‘genius for natural knowl- 
edge’ vorgetragen” (p. 159, fn.). However, it was 
Pringle, too, who caused Raspe’s ejection from the R.S. 
on December 7, 1775, for reasons “of the infamy of his 
character” (John Carswell, The romantic rogue, 104, 
New York, n.d.). 

24On April 28, 1767, Raspe had been officially engaged 
as curator of the collections belonging to Frederick II, 
Landgrave of Hesse-Kassel. He arrived in Kassel in 
August of that year. 

25 Johann Gerhard Reinhard Andrea (1724-1793), 
chemist and Court apothecary. He had traveled in Eng- 
land and corresponded with Deluc, Gmelin, and van 
Musschenbroek. A natural scientist and writer, he in- 
vestigated various types of soil as to their use for 
agriculture. 

26 Alchymistische Briefe, von dem VerfaBer chymischer 
Versuche sur Priifung des Kalches. Herausgegeben von 
... A., Hanover, 1767. 

27 William Lewis (1714-1781), chemist and physician, 
F.R.S. (1745), eminent author of works on Pharma- 
copoeia. In 1767 he was awarded the Society of Arts 
medal. His Experimental history of the materia medica 
(London, 1761), was translated into German in 1771. 

28 This must be the work mentioned in the title of fn. 
26. It appeared anonymously as Chymische Versuche 

. in 1758. 

29 See fn. 10. 
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The new Edition of my Electric Letters is not yet 
finish’d. I purpose to send you a Copy as soon as 
it is ready. There is already a Translation in Ger- 
man of the former Edition,®° but there are now great 
Additions ;—tho’ the Subject being now less in 
Vogue, I doubt whether it can be worth your while 
to translate them.— 

I shall be glad to see Professor Meister’s Account 
of my Armonica,*? as well as yours in the German 
Bibliotheque of Belles Lettres,3* in which you so 
kindly defend the Character and Reputation of your 


Friend. I wish your Artist 
may 
[Third Page] 
may succeed in making the Armonica.** Mr Profes- 


sor Gatzert ** has heard that Instrument plaid upon 
here by an excellent Hand, and can give you some 
Account of the great Sweetness of its Tones, & the 
fine Harmony it produces.— 


With this I send you a Copy that has been printed 


80T have only been able to find the anonymous trans- 
lation of the second edition (1753), Briefe von der Elek- 
trizitit; aus dem Englischen, Stockholm: Kiesewetter, 
1758. 

81 Albrecht Ludwig Friedrich Meister (1724-1788), 
mathematician and physicist in G6ttingen. Raspe, in his 
account of Franklin’s Harmonica (see fn. 32), refers to 
“dem 59sten Stiick des Hannéverischen Magazins vom 
vorigen Jahre und . . den Leipziger wéchenlichen 
Nachrichten die Musik betreffend. . . .” I have not been 
able to arrange for a perusal of these journals to estab- 
lish Meister’s authorship of one of the articles. 

82 This is Raspe’s “Beschreibung der Armonica des 
Hrn. Franklins,” Neue Bibliothek der schénen Wissen- 
schaften ...4: i, 116 ff., 1767, dated “H ... den 26 
Febr. 1767.” and unsigned. 

83 Hallo writes, “. . . 1770 korrespondiert er [Raspe] 
liber den Ton mit dem Physiker Hollmann in Géttingen, 
und bis 1772 ziehen sich seine Bemiihungen hin, durch 
Kasseler Mechaniker das Harmonicainstrument ausar- 
beiten, bzw. nach Franklins Vorschlagen verbessern zu 
lassen” (pp. 23-24). 

84 Christian Hartmann Samuel von Gatzert (1737- 
1804), jurist and later high Hessian official. He studied 
law at Gottingen and became extraordinary professor of 
Law there in 1764. Afterwards he traveled in Holland 
and England, and in 1767 he was made professor and 
administrator of the University of Giessen. 
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here of my Examination before the House of Com- 
mons, upon the Affair of the Stamp Act, the Session 


before the last; *° supposing it may afford you some 
Amusement.— 


I inclose you two Letters, one from Mr Canton, 
the other from Dr Knight, which I have had in my 
Hands too long, waiting for an Opportunity of send- 
ing them to you without Charge of Postage. 

With sincere Esteem, I am, Dear Friend, 

Yours most affectionately 
B Franklin. 


With this the correspondence between Franklin 
and Raspe apparently ceased for the time being, 
excepting Raspe’s note of introduction for Lich- 
tenberg of March 17, 1770.°%* It seems that the 
two friends had little to say to each other between 
the years 1767 and 1775. After 1775, when 
Raspe had escaped from Kassel to England, and 
it became known that he was a common swindler, 
and was expelled from the Royal Society, Frank- 
lin, too, wanted to have nothing further to do with 
him. To the five existing pathetic Raspe letters 
(from August 14, 1777, to July 25, 1780, not to 
mention four lost missives of 1775 and 1776, to 
which Raspe refers) Franklin apparently made 
only one reply (May 4, 1779, which Raspe cites), 
and this has been lost. The promising young sci- 
entist and author of Franklin’s German tour had 
not lived up to expectations. It is indeed possible 
that Franklin, who at one time thought he had been 
cheated by a Géttingen money lender and who had 
asked his friend to investigate, having retained his 
doubts, now also blamed the latter for that earlier 
“fraud.” That, at least, would explain Franklin’s 
unaccustomed coolness and severity to Raspe, the 
unfortunate narrator of tall tales. 


35 The Examination of Dr. Benjamin Franklin relative 
to the Repeal of the American Stamp Act in 1766, 1767. 
36 This and the later Raspe letters are all in the Library 
of the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, and 
I have discussed them elsewhere. (A more detailed study 


of the Lichtenberg-Franklin meeting will appear shortly 
in German Life and Letters.) 
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Amonc the Benjamin Franklin Papers in the 
Library of the American Philosophical Society at 
Philadelphia is the following unpublished one- 
page letter from Baron Friedrich Melchior von 
Grimm (1723-1807) to Franklin (3: 246) :? 


Le Bo de Grimm, Ministre Plénip®. de Saxe 
Gotha, prend la liberté de recommander aux bontés 
de Monsieur Franklin les porteurs de ce billet, M. 
Landolt de Zurich et son Mentor, M. le Chanoine 
Neckerman [sic] de Coblence. Ces deux voyageurs 
ne peuvent se résoudre a quiter la France, Sans 
avoir rendu leurs homages a Monsieur Franklin. 
Le Bo" de Grimm supplie Monsieur Franklin d’agréer 
les Siens, et de lui pardoner l’importunité qu’il lui 
cause, en faveur du juste motif de ces voyageurs. 


a Paris, ce 28 Février 1785 2 
This letter of introduction is the only missive 
known to have been written by Grimm to Frank- 
lin. No document has been found addressed by 
Franklin to Grimm. 

In the Correspondance Littéraire, Philosophique 
et Critique par Grimm, Diderot, Raynal, Meister, 
etc. ... , ed. Maurice Tourneux (Paris, 1877— 
1882, 16 vols.), the standard edition of Grimm’s 
work, Franklin is mentioned nine times, always 
with respect and even fondness. This is a fact 
rather surprising in Grimm who in his hand- 
written literary newsletters as a rule treated his 
contemporaries with severity. Of course, most of 
the passages in which Franklin’s name occurs 
could have been written by Jakob Heinrich Meis- 
ter (1744-1826) of Zurich, Grimm’s secretary, 
who from 1773 onward was the chief editor of the 
Correspondance Littéraire. Franklin himself had 


1 Permission to reproduce the manuscript has been 
kindly granted by the American Philosophical Society, 
to which I wish to express my sincere thanks. 

2“Baron Grimm, Ambassador of Saxe Gotha, takes 
the liberty of recommending to the kindness of Mr. 
Franklin the bearers of this note, Mr. Landolt of Ziirich 
and his tutor, Canon Neckerman of Coblenz. These two 
travelers cannot decide to leave France without having 
rendered their respect to Mr. Franklin. Baron Grimm 
begs Mr. Franklin to accept it and to pardon the trouble 
which they cause him in view of the high motivation of 
these travelers. 


Paris, February 28, 1785.” 


arrived in Paris on December 21, 1776, and re- 
mained at Passy until July 12, 1785. 

The first reference to Franklin in the Corre- 
spondance is to be found in the issue of October, 
1777. Four lines originally under a Franklin por- 
trait (done by Cochin and engraved by Saint- 
Aubin) are quoted that had been suppressed by 
the censor (12: 3). The following month, on the 
occasion of a printing of La Science du bonhomme 
Richard ..., Grimm or Meister states gener- 
ously, “. . . Nous ne connaisons d’ailleurs point 
de livre qui soit plus digne d’étre mis entre les 
mains de tout le monde. C’est a M. le docteur 
Franklin que nous en sommes redevables . . .” 
(12: 29). In July, 1778, an anecdote about 
Franklin is circulated, which starts out with the 
words, “M. Le docteur Franklin parle peu . . .” 
(12: 133). The next entry, of January, 1780, is 
devoted to the principles advocated in “un manu- 
scrit de M. le docteur Franklin . . . auxquels se 
réduit tout le systéme économiste . . .” (12: 356— 
358). In the April issue of that year, the famous 
“Lettre de M. Franklin a Madame Helvétius,” 
in which Franklin narrates his dream of meet- 
ing M. Helvétius and Mme Franklin “dans les 
Champs-Elysées,” is brought to the attention of 
the subscribers (12: 385-386). Three years later, 
in April, 1783, the medal on American Liberty 
which Franklin had caused to be struck is men- 
tioned (13: 293-294), and in August, in a notice 
“sur le aérostats,” “Le vénérable Franklin” is 
quoted as replying “avec sa simplicité accoutu- 
mée” to those not yet convinced of the value of 
air-balloons (13: 349). Three months before his 
departure from France, in the April issue of 1785, 
Franklin is quoted again (14: 139). The last 
time his name occurs in the Correspondance is in 
June, 1790, when the “Discourse du Comte de 
Mirabeau . . . Sur la mort de Benjamin Frank- 
lin” before the National Assembly is quoted in 
part (16: 30-31). It is one of the last “political” 
reports to appear in the journal which ceased to 
be during the French Revolution. 

These nine references to Franklin indicate suf- 
ficiently the interest with which Grimm regarded 
the American statesman and philosopher, even if, 
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as editor, he may have been prompted by ulterior 
motives. On the other hand, Franklin at no time 
refers to Grimm in what has been preserved of his 
own writings. We may, therefore, arrive at the 
conclusion that the two were perhaps casual ac- 
quaintances, certainly not more, who might even 
have met occasionally in one of the Parisian 
Salons. The formal tone of the previously quoted 
letter would also support this hypothesis. 

Who now are the two travelers mentioned in 
Grimm’s note of introduction? It may be of in- 
terest to find out something about their history ; 
and perhaps it is not at all impossible that one 
of them may have left behind an account of their 
visit with Franklin, who within a few months was 
to return finally to the United States.* 

Let us first review the history of the older of 
the two, the “M. le Chanoine Neckerman de 
Coblence.” What knowledge we have of him is 
relatively meagre.* Georg Josef Neckermann was 
born either in Baden (Bruchsal or Kiszlau) or 
the Palatinate (Kirrweiler bei Neustadt/Wein- 
straBe) in ca. 1751. His father is not known; he 
could have been the son of either Franz Burkhard 
Neckermann (since 1750 senior clerk of the high 
bailiff |Oberamtsschreiber] at Kirrweiler) or of 
Johann Georg Neckermann (since 1750 bailiff 
[Faut] at Kiszlau). They in turn are probably 
descended from Johann Neckermann (from 1717 
to 1733 wine steward [Keller] of the Convent 
[Stift] “St. German und Moritz” in Speyer). 
The family, so it seems, were all in the service of 
the Bishop of Speyer.® 

Georg J. Neckermann’s name appears for the 
first time in the Records of Ordination (Weiheak- 
ten) of the Bishopric of Speyer in the year 1779.° 
There he is mentioned as a candidate for ordina- 
tion at the age of twenty-eight. The age of his 
father is given as sixty-nine, but his name is not 
stated. The Records indicate that he unsuccess- 
fully attempted several times to reach certain de- 


3 For a description of some other German-speaking vis- 
itors and friends of Franklin while he was in Europe see 
my contributions in the Wm. & Mary Quart. 12 (3): 
472-474, 1955, German Life & Letters 8 (4), 1955, and 
Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 99 (3) : 127-132, 1955. 

4*Information in a letter to the author from Dr. A. 
Schmidt, Director, Staatsarchiv Koblenz (june 30, 1954), 
and from Dr. R. Schreiber, Director, Staatsarchiv 
Speyer (August 27, 1954), to whom I hereby wish to 
express my sincere thanks. 

5 Cf. Die Dienerbiicher des Fiirstbistums Speyer, ed. 
Manfred Krebs, Zeitschrift fiir die Geschichte des Ober- 
rheins 96 (1228-1229), 1948. 

6 The Records are in the care of the Badische General- 
landesarchiv in Karlsruhe. 
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grees of ordination to which he was not yet en- 
titled by special dispensation. In the spring of 
1779 he received the lower degree of holy orders 
(niedere Weihen) and became a Subdeacon. In 
September, 1779, he was refused once more the 
full rank of Deacon, but in the spring of 1780 he 
was ordained a priest in Coblenz. In the Records 
of the Convent “St. Castor” in Coblenz Necker- 
mann appears as “presbyter Dioeceseos Spiren- 
sis.’ On January 24, 1781, he was made a 
Canon, according to the existing protocol of this 
ceremony. Two further applications of June and 
July, 1782, to be permitted to preach in the Dio- 
cese of Speyer, were refused. As a matter of fact, 


the resolutions concerning his pleas definitely ex- 
press animosity : 


Celsissimus gedenken den Neckermann diese Erlaub- 
nis in hiesiger Dioezes nicht zu erteilen: wenn er 
sich in standesmaigen 


Functionen iiben will, so wird es ihm an einem plaz 
in der Dioezes, worinn er sein Kanonikat hat, nicht 
fehlen und hierum sich zu bewerben ist freilich 
schicklicher fiir ihn, als in der hiesigen Dioezes 


miuBig herumgehen; hiernach ist also derselbe zu 
verbescheiden. . . .7 


Neckermann’s two last applications for dispen- 
sation may have been influenced by the knowledge 
that in general three years had to pass between 
ordination and the obtaining of a sinecure. The 
fact that he was ordained so late in life would 
point towards a somewhat unusual development 
and perhaps also a restless personality. It is en- 
tirely possible that he desired economic security 
above all and hoped to find it through the Church 
as so many did at that time. In his applications 
Neckermann stressed repeatedly his personal rela- 
tionship to the house of the Counts von der Leyen, 
the ancient Rhenish noble family, who in 1806 
were raised to the rank of Princes by Napoleon, 
only to lose their independence after his fall. 

At the period under discussion Neckermann 
seems to have been at loose ends, as is expressed 
in the Bishop’s resolution. His name appears in 
the years 1782 to 1792 in the “kurtrierische Staats- 
kalender” as “Canonicus extracapitularis” of the 
Convent “St. Castor.” It can be assumed that he 
did not take an active part in the Convent’s affairs 


7“His Lordship will not grant Neckermann permission 
[to preach] in this diocese: if he wishes to train him- 
self in functions befitting his cloth, he will not lack a 
place in the diocese where he received his canonicate ; and 
to apply for this is indeed more proper for him than to 
walk about idly in this diocese; he is to be instructed 
accordingly. . . .” 
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or even live in Coblenz during this time, since his 
name is not mentioned in the protocols. He never 
participated in the annual meetings of the general 
chapter (Generalkapitelversammlungen) at the 
Convent.* 

The other traveler mentioned by Grimm in his 
letter to Franklin is by far better known. The 
“M. Landolt de Zurich” is Johann Heinrich Lan- 
dolt (August 13, 1763-1850), son of the mayor 
of Zurich of the same name (+ 1780) and of Anna 
Landolt, née Hottinger, daughter of the alderman 
Dr. Heinrich Hottinger.° Young Landolt re- 
ceived a carefully supervised education in Zurich 
until, in 1782, together with his friend, Hartmann 
Friedrich Escher vom Luchs (* 1763), he set out 
on the customary Grand Tour which was to last 
until September 29, 1786. Having arrived in 
Halle, he remained there for about eighteen 
months, attending the University. His letters of 
recommendation, among them those of Lavater, 
opened all doors for him. For instance, he visited 


Weimar in 1783 and was received by Wieland, 
Herder, and Goethe. In the spring of 1784 he left 
Halle and, in the company of the previously men- 
tioned Canon Neckermann, traveled through Pots- 
dam, Berlin, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and 


France. In Paris he remained for several months. 
Later he toured the Provence, the Riviera, Genoa, 
Livorno, Siena, Rome, and Naples, and returned 
to Zurich via Florence, Venice, Trieste, and Vi- 
enna. From then on he dedicated himself to a 
public career in his city’s service, advancing in 
time to the highest judicial posts the government 
could offer. In 1789 he married Anna Barbara 


8 Because Neckermann is really only a minor figure, 
I have not attempted to obtain more detailed information 
regarding his later career by, for instance, writing to the 
Fiirstlich von der Leyensche Hausarchiv in Waal. 

®I wish here to express my sincerest thanks to Dr. 
Paul Guyer, Adjunkt am Stadtarchiv Ziirich, who spared 
no effort in putting me in touch with the descendants of 
J. H. Landolt, Frau Prof. H. Landolt of Lugano and 
Dr. Heinrich Landolt of Zurich. My debt of gratitude 
to these two heirs of the illustrious name of Landolt can 
never be expressed sufficiently. They, most generously 
and taking great personal interest in my work, furnished 
me with information regarding their forebear, sent me 
a photocopy of the relevant passages of his unpublished 
diary, and graciously gave me permission to quote from 
the manuscript. Dr. Landolt also drew my attention to 
an article written by his aunt, Mrs. Mia Liebreich- 
Landolt, Aus dem Tagebuch des Ziirchers Johann Hein- 
rich Landolt vom Jahre 1783, Die Schweiz, 411 ff., Zu- 
rich, Buchdruckerei Berichthaus, July, 1915, from the 
introduction of which I gleaned most of the details of 
J. H. Landolt’s life. 
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FuBli, the daughter of the guild warden (Zunft- 
meister) Wilhelm FuBli, a member of the well- 
known family of artists and painters; they had 
five children. J. H. Landolt’s cousin was Colonel 
Salomon Landolt (1741-1818), the hero of Gott- 
fried Keller’s “Der Landvogt von Greifensee.” 
His portrait by Konrad Hitz (1798-1866) is in 
the family’s possession ; a copy of it precedes the 
afore-mentioned essay. 

Fortunately, young Landolt kept a diary of this 
trip and, even more fortunately, it has been pre- 
served by his family. We are thus able to trace 
the history of the Grimm-Franklin letter almost 
completely. Another happy accident is the fact 
that the entries are quite detailed.*° Of the twelve 
volumes comprising the diary, one alone is dedi- 
cated to his stay in Paris. It is Volume VI, which 
extends from January 29 to June 23, 1785. 

Under the entry of February 26, 1785, Landolt 
reports that they (he and Neckermann), in the 
company of two Livonian noblemen, visited “das 
Institut der Herren Hany” (manufacturers?). 
Then comes the following passage: “Herrn Meis- 
ter machten wir einen kurzen Besuch, und baten 
ihn [,] uns eine Addresse an den berihmten 
Franklin, Nordamerikanischen Gesandten beym 
hiesigen Hof [,] zu verschaffen, damit wir diesen 
so merkwirdigen Mann doch zu sehen beka- 
men.” '* It is apparent that they did not ask 
Baron Grimm directly for the letter of introduc- 
tion, but rather M. Meister, who, himself a citizen 
of Zurich, was undoubtedly acquainted with the 
Landolts. The date when J. H. Landolt received 
Grimm’s letter is not mentioned in the diary. 
While waiting for it, the travelers visited Salons, 
churches, and theaters. 

Here now is J. H. Landolt’s account of his and 
Neckermann’s reception by Benjamin Franklin 


on March 5, 1785 (pp. 54-55): 


Sonnabends 5 [March, morning]. Mit einer Ad- 
dreBe vom Sachsengothaischen Gesandten reisten 
wir zu dem beriihmten Franklin nach Passy; wo er 
schr schén u. angenehm logirt ist. Dieser ehrwir- 


10 As a matter of fact, Mrs. Landolt wrote me humor- 
ously that apparently her ancestor was somewhat pedantic 
and his writing slightly verbose (Sept. 23, 1954). She 
has been unable so far to find mention of either Franklin 
or Grimm in his many preserved letters to his “Theuer- 
geschatzteste Mamma” (Sept. 23 and Oct. 31, 1954). 
His handwriting, by the way, is clear, although the spell- 
ing varies. 

11“We paid Mr. Meister a short visit and asked him 
to obtain for us a note of introduction to the famous 
Franklin, North American Envoy at the Court, in order 
that we might see this very remarkable man.” 
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dige Greis, mit seinen weiBen rund abgeschnittnen 
Haaren, ist groB und stark v. Natur, / / 
er- - - 

Er tragt einen simpeln Rok, und hat die Brille be- 
standig auf der Nase; diese ist etwas langer als der 
Kupferstich zeigt, welcher ihm ibrigens ziemlich 
gleicht. Er empfieng uns bey seinem Kaminfeuer 
mit angebundnen schwarzen Pappendekelstiefeln.— 
Uberhaupt nihmt er Besuche von Fremden nicht un- 
gern an.—Er spricht ein schlechtes Englisches Fran- 
zosisch ; er redet aber nicht viel; und lenkt gern das 
Gesprach auf sein Vaterland.—Er wies uns deutsche 
Zeitungen in Folio, die in Philadelphia heraus komen, 
und zugleich Intelligenzblatter sind. Hin u. wieder 
mischen sich doch auch undeutsche Worter mit ein, 
z. B. bemerkte ich das Wort: Schreyzer [?-Shout 
of joy?].—Wie Franklin sagt, so haben die Ameri- 
kaner nicht mehr Lust [,] Geld aufzuwenden, um 
Kolonisten an sich zu ziehen; wer von frey[en] 
Stiiken komt, wird gerne aufgenohmen, und bekémt 
um ein ganz geringes Geld so vieles Land als er 
will.— 
Hr. Meister machte uns einen kurzen Besuch.— 

Nachmittags sahen wir in der Bibliotheque de la 
Ville die ersten Gazettes de France. . . .17 








12“Saturday 5 [March, morning]. Equipped with a 
note of introduction by the Ambassador of Saxe Gotha 
we drove to the famous Franklin at Passy, where he has 
very nice and comfortable quarters. This venerable old 
man, with his white short hair, is tall and strong by na- 
ture. He wears a simple coat and continually keeps his 
glasses on his nose, which is somewhat longer than is 
shown on the etching; the latter still is a good likeness 
of him. He received us near his fireside in black card- 
board boots tied to his legs.—As it is, he does not dislike 
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This is the entry in J. H. Landolt’s diary regard- 
ing his visit with Franklin. 

We have been fortunate in being able to recon- 
struct the relationship between Franklin, Grimm, 
and Landolt on the basis of the letter of introduc- 
tion. We have even been able to discover in the 
course of our research a description of Franklin 
by the young Swiss visitor. Although Baron 
Grimm never met Landolt, his letter (obtained 
through Meister) made it possible for Landolt 
and Neckermann to talk to Franklin. Landolt’s 
account of this meeting is the fitting sequel to the 
Grimm document. The principal dramatis per- 
sonae involved, if one may venture a surmise, 
were not to meet again. Franklin eventually re- 
turned to Philadelphia, Grimm to Gotha, Landolt 
and Meister to Zurich, and Neckermann left for 
an unknown destiny. Habent sua fata epistolae. 


receiving visits from foreigners—He speaks a bad Eng- 
lish French, but does not talk much and likes to steer 
the conversation to his country—He showed us German 
periodicals in folio, which are published in Philadelphia 
and which are at the same time newspapers [advertising 
media]. From time to time, however, non-German words 
are mixed in, for instance, I noticed the word: Shreyzer 
[?—Shout of joy?].—According to Franklin, the Ameri- 
cans no longer desire to spend money in order to attract 
colonists; whoever comes voluntarily is welcomed with 
open arms and is given as much land as he wishes for 
little money.— 
Mr. Meister paid us a short visit— 

In the afternoon we saw the first issues of the Gazette 
de France in the Bibliothéque de la Ville. . . .” 


———————er 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND COUNT M. A. BENYOWSKI* 


EUFROSINA DVOICHENKO-MARKOV 


Beniowski a l’art peu commun de plaire a tout le monde: il séduit par 
son éloquence, il inspire la confiance par ses lumiéres. 


Count Maurice Avucust Benyowsk1, the 
celebrated “Emperor of Madagascar,” was one of 
the great adventurers, which eighteenth-century 
Europe gave to the world. His Memoirs were 
translated in almost all European languages and 
his adventurous life served as a subject for poets 
and play-writers during two centuries. 

Benyowski was born in 1746 among the nu- 
merous Slavic population of Hungary in a rich 
Polish family. In 1767, after the death of his 
father, Baron de Benyowski, and a quarrel with 
his brothers-in-law, he decided to go to Poland, 
where he entered the Polish army and married 
Susanna, one of the daughters of the Polish noble- 
man, Hensky. The next year, the young Baron 
Benyowski (he became Count later) took an ac- 
tive part in the uprising of Confederates against 
Russia, was captured by the Russians, and sent 
to the city of Kazan on the river Volga. 

The young, handsome, and. well-educated Polish 
officer was very well accepted by the local nobility. 
Soon he learned from his Russian friends about a 
movement in the Russian army supporting Grand 
Duke Paul against Empress Catherine and joined 
the conspiracy. But the complot was discovered 
and its participants exiled to Kamchatka. 

Benyowski found himself among the Russian 
political exiles in the distant Siberian fortress, 
Bolsheretsk. Here, as in Kazan, he knew how 
to please everybody and soon became teacher of 
foreign languages to the children of Commander 
Nilov. 

When, in 1771, a new complot arose among the 
exiles, Benyowski was elected their leader. Dur- 
ing the uprising, in which the commander of the 
fortress was killed, the exiles seized the Russian 





* A grant from the American Philosophical Society 
made this investigation possible. This paper represents 
the continuation of the author’s previous researches on 
“Franklin and Russia” and on “American-Slavic cultural 
relations,” started and partly published with the support 
of the American Philosophical Society, University of 
California at Los Angeles, and the Russian Institute of 
Columbia University. 


A. V. P. Duval, Beniowski. 


galiot, St. Peter and Paul, and escaped through 
the Northern Pacific Ocean to Macao. 

On their way, they visited Aleutian Islands and 
met on one of these islands another group of po- 
litical exiles, who had escaped earlier from Si- 
beria. Their leader was a Russian officer by the 
name of Ohotyn-Leuchtenfeld, who organized 
there a colony of those who stood in opposition 
to Empress Catherine. Benyowski advised Oho- 
tyn to address himself to some European power 
to obtain support and took from him a letter 
“with a view to determine some European power 
to assist his projects.” ? 





Fic. 1. 


Count Benyowski. 
London, 1790. 


From his Memoirs, 


When, after a visit to the shores of Japan, the 
ship of exiles reached the island of Formosa, the 
Russian associates of Benyowski requested him to 
sail there, “in order that they might add the 
knowledge of this island to their other discov- 
eries.”*? The St. Peter and Paul did not have a 
rich library but Anson’s Voyages, a favorite book 


1 Benyowsky, M. A., Memoirs and travels 1: 314-315, 
London, G. G. J. and J. Robinson, 1790. 

2 Ibid. 2: 24. Benyowski and his associates considered 
their travel not only as an escape, but also as an expedi- 
tion for the discovery of new lands. 
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of Siberian exiles, was there in a Russian transla- 
tion, describing the beauties of Formosa.* 

On the island of Formosa, the Russian exiles 
enjoyed a great popularity among the natives, 
who proposed that Benyowski organize a colony 
among them. A plan for forming a settlement 
on Formosa was made by Benyowski and his 
associates, and the latter expressed the desire to 
remain on the island. 

But Benyowski insisted on trying first to obtain 
the support of some European power to carry out 
their project. He told them: 


Upon my return in Europe, I might reasonably 
expect to obtain the favour of some court, as we 
should assure them the greatest advantages; such as 
that of forming an establishment in the Aleuthes is- 
lands, to carry on the rich commerce on furs; to open 
the trade of Japan . . . and to establish an European 
colony on the island of Formosa.* 


As soon as Benyowski and his associates reached 
Macao, where they met more than twenty Euro- 
pean vessels, the Polish colors were raised on the 
St. Peter and Paul. The Polish flag assured them 
of assistance from the French government, which 
supported the Polish confederates against Russia. 

Benyowski and his Russian associates were 
brought to France, and the project to form a 
European colony on Formosa was taken into con- 
sideration by the French government. The French 
having, however, a long time before had plans for 
the use of the island of Madagascar, offered to 
Benyowski the organization of their colony there, 
upon the same footing as he had proposed for the 
island of Formosa. 

Benyowski left for Madagascar in 1773, accom- 
panied by his wife, who was able to join him in 
France, and a number of his Russian associates. 
Until 1777 he successfully conducted his estab- 
lishment, contracting treaties of commerce and 
friendship with the natives of the country. On 
Madagascar h enjoyed the same popularity among 
the natives, as earlier on Formosa, and finally was 
elected their Emperor (Ampansacabé). But, as 
Benyowski explains: “the French ministry, being 
desirous of changing the treaties of commerce and 
friendship into an unlimited submission, on the 
part of the chiefs and people of the island,” sent or- 
ders to Benyowski to change his system and “to 


3 Anson, G., A voyage round the world, London, J. 
and P. Knapton, 1748. In 1751 this book appeared in a 
Russian translation by V. Lebedev: Puteshestviye okolo 
sveta, S. Petersbourg, Russian Academy of Sciences, 
1751. 

# Benyowski, op. cit. 2: 61. 
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establish an unlimited superiority, which could 
not be executed without infringing the primitive 
treaties concluded with the natives of the coun- 
try,” > which Benyowski refused to execute. 

He returned to Paris for explanations in 1777 
and found the French capital in a peculiar atmos- 
phere of enthusiasm for the American Revolution. 
The young Marquis de Lafayette had already left 
for America, and a relative of Benyowski, the fa- 
mous Polish general, Count Casimir Pulaski, had 
obtained the recommendation from Benjamin 
Franklin to General Washington. The house of 
Franklin in Passy was besieged by the crowd of 
adventurers asking him for letters of recommenda- 
tion to the American army. 

It is interesting to note, that, in giving his rec- 
ommendation to Pulaski, Franklin had occasion 
to study the so-called “Polish question,’ which 
arose in the eighteenth century in connection with 
the rights of the non-Catholic population of Poland 
and ended by a partition of Poland among Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia. 

Among the numerous Polish emigrés to France, 
Count Casimir Pulaski was the subject of a spe- 
cial attention from the part of the French govern- 
ment. In 1777 the French expert in Polish af- 
fairs, historian and writer, Claude Carloman de 
Rulhiére, was sent to Benjamin Franklin with a 
special mission: to negotiate about the possibility 
of an appointment for Pulaski in the American 
army. But the American envoy seemed to be 
very reserved, explaining to Rulhiére that he was 
too little acquainted with the Polish affairs to rec- 
ommend the person that Ruhliére suggested to 
him. On this occasion Rulhiére gave to Franklin 
a detailed account of the whole “Polish question,” 
supported by his manuscript on the history of 
Poland, which he later brought to the great 
American.* 

The recently published letters of Casimir Pu- 
laski to Claude Rulhiére show that, before sailing 
for America, Pulaski met in Paris his old friend 
and relative, Benyowski, who proposed to Pulaski 
a fantastic project: to use the island of Madagas- 
car as a base for the American army in her strug- 
gle against England. 


5 Ibid., 392. 

® See Rulhiére’s letters to Franklin in the Library of 
the Univ. of Penna. (Franklin Papers 2: 70-71) and 
Stevens, B. F., Facsimile of Mss in European Archives 
(1773-1883) 7: 650, 1516. Rulhiére’s work: Histoire 
de l’Anarchie de Pologne et du démembrement de cette 
république, started in 1768 by the order of the French 
government, was published in 1807 (Paris, Daunou). 
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During his travel across the sea, Pulaski wrote 
to Rulhiére on June 16, 1777: 


La grace que je vous demande est de parler au 
Baron Beniowski et lui dire de ma part que j’at- 
tendrai ses lettres 4 Philadelphie ou a Boston; il faut 
qu'il m’écrive pat duplicata, et ce qu'il me marquera, 
il faut qu’il soit certain.’ 


From Boston, Pulaski sent his first report to 
Congress, dated July 28, 1777, which began with 
the above mentioned proposition. Pulaski wrote: 


Le projait de l’Expedision pour I’Isle de Madagas- 
car dont je crois que Mrs les Deleguets ont deja 
parlé exige un prompt decision, vue, que le Com- 
mendant de l’endroit attend apres ma reponse. II y 
a deux choses a faire, celle d’envoier tous les Vais- 
saux qu on pourra pour croiser sur le passage des 
Indes, et de la se porter au point destine, ou voulant 
diminuer le frais, envoier un seul Corsair, qui ar- 
rivant au port trouvera tous les secours necessairs. 
Le Comendant peut meme former un Vaissau pour 
mon Compt qui sera bien arme et a moitié equipé 
pourvu qu’il soit un partie des Ameriquains pour y 
presenter. Il faut que le Capitain qui passera soit 
Home de Genie, qu’il mene avec lui plusieurs officiers 
des ouvriers pour la charpente, et un Nombreus 
equipage pour le partager sur les Vaissaux qu ont 
pourra en peu de tems Construire. Jais Une particu- 


liere du Comendant que jaurois l’Honeur presenter 
a Mon arrivé.® 


The report shows also that the American Com- 
missioners (“Mrs les Deleguets’’), Franklin and 
Deane, knew about the project and, possibly, dis- 
cussed the matter with Benyowski. 

The first documentary evidence of Franklin’s 
personal acquaintance with Benyowski dates from 


7 Correspondance du Général Casimir Pulaski avec 
Claude de Rulhiére, 1774-1778, 30-31, Paris, Société His- 
torique et littéraire Polonaise, 1948. 

8 The contemporary translation of Pulaski’s report in 
the papers of the Continental Congress runs as follows: 
“The project of an Expedition to the Isle of Madagascar, 
of which I suppose the Commissioners have spoken al- 
ready, demands a speedy decision, because the Com- 
mander of the place waits for my answer. There are two 
things to be done: one is to send all the vessels possible 
to cruise in passage to the Indies, and from thence to 
go to the destined point. Or, diminishing the Expense, 
to furnish one single Cruiser which arriving at the port 
will find all necessary succours. The Commander may 
furnish a Vessel on my account which shall be well 
armed and half manned with Americans. The Captain 
must be a man of Genius. He must take with him many 
officers of workmen for building and a large Equipage 
to distribute in the Vessels which may in a little time 
be built. I have a particular note from the Commander 
which I shall have the honour to present at my arrival” 
(Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 41, VII, 
folio 6). 
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the same year, 1777, in a letter, which Benyowski 
wrote to the American envoy from Versailles on 
September 25. In the corner of this letter, the 
name of the bearer is inscribed: “Bechet de 
Rochefontaine.” He was a French officer, suc- 
cessfully employed by the Continental Army in 
1778, as captain, and later as major and com- 
mandant of West Point.’ In his letter, Benyowski 
asked Franklin to give a recommendation to 
Rochefontaine for General Washington, so that, 
after his arrival “the young man” could find mili- 
tary employment in the American army. Ben- 
yowski’s letter contains also an allusion, evidently 
to Pulaski, from whom Benyowski “could not 
have the news.” He closes the letter with the 
hope to meet Franklin “the next week” for his 
revenge at chess.'° 

The above mentioned “Madagascar project” for 
the American army was never realized. Although 
Benyowski came from Madagascar full of new 
schemes, the French government declined to enter 
into another engagement with him. 

During the summer of 1778, Benyowski was ill 
for six weeks in Boulogne, but in October he en- 
tered the service of Emperor Joseph II, and took 
part in the war of succession in Bavaria against 
the King of Prussia. In his Memoirs Benyowski 
mentions: “‘a violent persecution, on the part of 
the French ministry; to avoid which he passed 
into the service of his Majesty, the Emperor, in 
hopes of obtaining from that Sovereign, the as- 
sistance he was in want of for Madagascar.” ™ 
But Benyowski did not obtain the desired assist- 
ance for Madagascar from the Emperor, and in 
May, 1779, retired with the rank of full colonel. 

Probably, at that time, seeing his plans for 
Madagascar collapsed, he decided to join Pulaski 
in America. As he declared later, he sailed from 
Hamburg with 300 Hussars, “in consequence of 
a plan sent to Europe by General Pulaski,” ** to 
join the American army, but “he had the mis- 
fortune to fall into the hands of enemies and was 
imprisoned for a long time in Portsmouth, whence, 
at last, he escaped.”’** Benyowski came to Amer- 


® Heitman, F. B., Historical register of officers of the 
Continental Army, 471, 664, Washington, Rare Book Co., 
1914. See also Lasseray, A., Les Francais sous les 
treize étoiles, 79, 84, 124-127, 621, 648, Paris, D. Janvier, 
1935. 

10 Appendix, no. 1. 

11 Benyowski, op. cit. 2: 393. 

12 Waida, W., Beniowski w Ameryce, Kwartalnik His- 
toryceny 40: 417, 1926. 

18 Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 41, I, folio 
291. 
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ica in August, 1779, and presented himself to the 
Commandant of the troops on the eastern depart- 
ment, General Horatio Gates, as “one of Count 
Pulaski’s brothers.” Although General Gates 
was informed “that some persons in Boston sus- 
pected this foreigner of being imposter,” he “con- 
ceived the dignity of the United States did not 
permit an officer, who has the honour of command- 
ing under them . . . to doubt a stranger in such 
situation” and, having supplied Benyowski with a 
“continental horse’ and 400 dollars, sent him to 
Congress."* 

Benyowski arrived in Philadelphia in Septem- 
ber, 1779. The Board of War supplied him with 
another horse “and one thousand dollars to enable 
him to proceed to General Pulaski, now with the 
Southern Army.” *® At that time, Pulaski was 
already at Savannah, where he was wounded Oc- 
tober 9, 1779, a few days after Benyowski reached 
the Legion. As Benyowski declared later, Pu- 
laski “fell in the attack at Savannah beside him” 
and together with Pulaski fell the only friend Ben- 
yowski had in America." 

On December 13, 1779, the Continental Con- 
gress received a letter from Benyowski, written in 
Latin, in which he expressed “a determined reso- 
lution” to sacrifice the remainder of his life in the 
service of the United States.’ The Congress, 
however, “having a grateful sense of his offer” 
to serve the United States, informed Benyowski 
that “the circumstances of the army will not admit 
of his being employed.” ** The Congress declined 
also Benyowski’s pretentions as an heir of Pulaski 
and finally, in June, 1780, ordered him to “be 
dismissed.” ** 

Returning to Europe, Benyowski tried to im- 
prove his financial situation by some commercial 
enterprise in his own country, but, instead, lost 
all he possessed. He left Hungary, “leaving a 


14 Waida, W., op. cit., 417. 

15 Papers of the Cont. Congress, No. 147, Ul, folio 441. 

16 [bid., No. 41, I, folio 291. Pulaski died 11 October 
1779 of ‘wounds received 9 October at the Siege of Sa- 
vannah. Dr. P. Fayssoux, surgeon-general of the State 
of South Carolina, told Dr. Joseph Johnson, that “Pu- 
laski had the consolation of being attended, in his last 
hours, by a country-man, a relative, a friend, a brother 
confederate in the cause of their native country. Count 
Benyowski was recognized by the dying hero, officiated 
as his relative, chief mourner and heir” (Johnson, J., 
Traditions and reminiscences chiefly of the American 
Revolution in the South, 246, Charleston, Walker and 
James, 1852). 

17 Papers of the Cont. Congress, No. 78, III, folio 
415-419. 

18 [bid., No. 41, I, folio 291. 
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declaration behind in which he made his creditors 
a present of his property in the county of 
Trencsény.” *° 

In 1781 Benyowski again entered the French 
service and renewed his old acquaintance with 
Benjamin Franklin, who was already officially 
recognized as a representative of the United States 
to the Court of France. In November of that 
year Benyowski addressed a letter to Franklin, 
asking for a private audience.” He probably was 
very well received by the American Minister and 
discussed with him the possibility of making his 
career in the United States. At that time Ben- 
yowski procured solid recommendations for 
America from the French Government and also 
asked letters of introduction from Franklin.** 
Among Franklin’s papers in Washington, two 
drafts in the handwriting of Franklin are pre- 
served. In one, Franklin recommended Ben- 
yowski to U. S. Superintendent of Finance, Rob- 
ert Morris, in another, to his son-in-law, “!. S. 
Postmaster General, Richard Bache.** 

Before leaving for America, Benyowski sent to 
Franklin the manuscript of his memoirs, describ- 
ing his escape from Kamchatka. The first part 
of Benyowski’s memoirs contained also the de- 
tailed description of Siberia and of the Russian 
expeditions in the Pacific from the unpublished 
Russian sources, which Benyowski obtained dur- 
ing his Siberian exile. 

The discoveries of the Russian explorers in the 
Pacific Ocean, especially regarding the strait be- 
tween America and Asia, very early excited great 
interest in Europe and America. The search for 
a navigable communication between the Pacific 
and Atlantic Oceans, by a northerly course, was 
the principal purpose of numerous English expe- 
ditions which began in the sixteenth century. 
Franklin’s interest for Arctic expeditions dates 
back from 1744, when he read the controversial 
writings of Arthur Dobbs and Christofer Middleton 
about the search for a northwest passage to India 


19 Oliver, P., The memoirs and travels of M. A. Count 
de Benyowsky, 18, London, K. Paul, Trench, Tritbner 
and Co., 1904. 

20 Appendix, no. 2. In Calendar of the Papers of B. 
Franklin 1: 311, Philadelphia, 1908, this undated letter 
was wrongly attributed to the year 1777, when Franklin 
was not yet officially recognized as the American Minis- 
ter, so that Benyowski could not call him “Excellence.” 


In 1777, Benyowski was not yet Count, as he signed 
himself in this letter. 


21 Appendix, no. 3. 
22 Appendix, no. 4 and no. 5. 
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and China.** At that time, an act of Parliament 
was passed by which a reward was offered of twenty 
thousand pounds “to the person or persons . 
who should discover a North-west passage through 
Hudson’s Strait.” ** In 1753 Franklin organized 
in Philadelphia a subscription “to fit out a vessel 
in search of a Northwest Passage,” *° in which he 
had a principal share. This first American expe- 
dition of Arctic exploration was commanded by 
Captain Charles Swain, who sailed on the schooner 
Argo in March, 1753. The expedition carefully 
examined the coast of Labrador, but did not find 
the desired passage. The search “for any north- 
ern passage” continued after the failure of finding 
the northwestern route to India and China, and 
the famous expedition of Captain Cook reversed 
the course hitherto followed, in attempts to pass 
from the Pacific into the Atlantic. Franklin’s in- 
terest in Cook’s expedition, which took place dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, is well known: on 
March 10, 1779, he wrote his famous “passport 
for Captain Cook,” preventing all American cruis- 
ers from interfering with Cook’s vessels and his 
people, but to afford them all the assistance in 
their power.** 

In the same year, Cook’s expedition reached the 
strait between Asia and America. When his ves- 
sels passed in view of the Russian shores, the Gov- 
ernor of Eastern Siberia reported to Empress 
Catherine, that “some foreign, probably Ameri- 
can from Canada, vessels,’ appeared in Siberian 
waters.** The Russian Empress immediately or- 
dered her Minister in Paris, Prince Bariatinsky, 
to ask “Doctor Franklin,” whether the vessels 
could really be sent from America to the Pacific 
and if so, to procure from Franklin a chart show- 
ing the way from Kamchatka to the United States. 
Franklin answered that no ships were sent from 
America to the Pacific by the northern way, be- 


23 The writings of Benjamin Franklin, ed. A. H. 
Smyth, 2: 241-242, N. Y., Macmillan, 1905. 

24 Barrow, F. A., Chronological history of voyages into 
the Arctic regions, 286, London, J. Murray, 1818. 

25 Eavenson, H. N., Map maker and Indian traders, 
168, Pittsburgh, Univ. of Pittsburgh Press, 1949. 

26 Narrative and critical history of America 8: 81-82, 
Boston and N. Y., Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1889. Re- 
port of the Argo voyage was published in the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette, November 17, 1753. 

27 The writings of B. Franklin 8: 242-243. 

28 Efimov, A. V., Iz istorii velikikh russkikh geografi- 
cheskikh otkzytii (From the history of the great Russian 
geographical discoveries), 13, Moskva, Gosud.  Izd. 
geogr. lit., 1950. 
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cause this route was not yet discovered, and that 
no charts existed of such passage.” 

The fear of the Russian government of all for- 
eign ships in Siberian waters at that period is 
explained, by Russian historians, as the result of 
Benyowski’s recent uprising in Kamchatka and, 
especially, of his promises to come back with 
“some European powers” to attack Russia in Si- 
beria.*° This situation is also described in Cook’s 
Voyage of the Pacific Ocean. When, after the 
death of Captain Cook, the expedition approached 
the shores of Kamchatka, a real panic arose 
among the population of the nearest village. 
Later, the expedition learned that these “extreme 
apprehensions . . . were principally occasioned by 
some circumstances attending an insurrection that 
had happened at Bolcheretsk a few years before, 
in which the Commander had lost his life.” ** 

When, after his escape, Benyowski came for a 
short time to Spa with the first draft of his 
Memoirs, which he declared he was going to pub- 
lish, an agent was sent to Spa by the Russian 
Empress and, securing the aid of a famous cour- 
tesan, procured Benyowski’s manuscript.** It 
would be quite possible, therefore, that, asking 
Franklin about the chart of a route from Kam- 
chatka to America, Empress Catherine would 
have in mind Benyowski, who, during his exile in 
Siberia, stole secret documents about the Russian 
expeditions in the Pacific and planned to form 
charts “respecting the eastern ports of the north- 
ern continent, in order that they might serve for 
the instruction and assistance of enterprising navi- 
gators.” ** It is not excluded, also, that the 
agents of the Russian Empress knew about Ben- 
yowski’s travel in America in 1779. 

Franklin read the manuscript of Benyowski’s 
Memoirs, certainly with great interest. His own 
acquaintance with the geography of the Russian 
Empire dates back to 1760 when he wrote The 
interest of Great Britain with regard to her colo- 
nies and mentioned there Russian rivers, Siberia, 


29 Tbid., 14. Unfortunately, the full text of this cor- 
respondence, recently found in the Russian archives, 
which represents a precious contribution to the history 
of Franklin’s contacts with Russia, is not given by the 
author. 

30 Sgibnev, A., Bunt v Kamchatke (The uprising in 
Kamchatka), Russkaya Starina 15: 764-769, 1876. 

31 4 voyage to the Pacific Ocean 3: 188, 193, London, 
W. and A. Strahan, 1784. 

32 Waliszewski, K., Autour d’un thréne, 325, Paris, 
Plon-Nourrit et Cie., 1913. 

33 Benyowski, op. cit. 1: 269. 
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and Kamchatka.** In 1767 in Paris Franklin met 
the French astronomer and writer, Abbé Chappe 
d’Auteroche, who was sent, in 1761, to Tobolsk 
to observe the transit of Venus and who wrote 
the description of his travels in Siberia.*® In 
England and later in Paris, Franklin had nu- 
merous occasions to learn anything he wanted 
about the great Northern Empire.** 

Sending to Franklin the manuscript of his 
Memoirs, Benyowski asked permission to present 
to him his wife.** The meeting of Benjamin 
Franklin with Countess Benyowski and her two 
little daughters took place between December 24, 
1781, and January 2, 1782, when Franklin noted 
in his diary: 


Count Beniovsky, a Hungarian Gentleman (who 
being a Prisoner taken among the Confederates in 
Poland, fighting for the Liberties of that Country, 
as he represents it, and sent by the Russians to Kam- 
shatka, escaped from thence by seizing a Ship and 
putting to Sea, where after wondering down the 
Back of America, they pass’d at length to Japan and 
China;) came to see me, and presented his Lady. 
He proposes going to America to try, if he can be 
useful there as an .. . of Horse. He has an Estate 
he says in Hungary, and if he likes the Country, 
will sell it and establish himself with his Family 
among us. He is a Lieutenant Colonel in the French 
Army, and I have dissuaded him from the Voyage, 
but he is determined, and tells me he has Recom- 
mandations to Congress from the Ministry. He has 





84 The writings of B. Franklin 4: 60. 

85 Tbid. 5: 92-93. In 1768 Franklin sent to Abbé 
Chappe “a Tooth found near the River Ohio in America” 
and wrote: “I should be glad to have your Opinion, and 
to know from you whether any of the kind have been 
found in Siberia.” About the “elephants’ tusks” found 
in Siberia, Franklin also mentioned in his letter to G. 
Croghan, British agent to the Indians (ibid. 5: 40). The 
book of Abbé Chappe d’Auteroche was published in the 
same year, 1768 (Voyage en Siberie, Paris, Debure 
pére). 

86 In 1773 Franklin met in London the Russian Coun- 
sellor, Baron T. Klingstadt, author of several works on 
Russia, published in Europe, and recommended him for 
membership in the American Philosophical Society (see 
Dvoichenko-Markov, E., The American Philosophical So- 
ciety and early Russian-American relations, Proc. Amer. 
Philos. Soc. 94: 552-553, 1950). The next year, Franklin 
took part in the subscription for J. Staehlin’s Account of 
the new northern archipelago lately discovered by the 
Russians in the seas of Kamtschatka and Anadir, London, 
C. Heydiner, 1774. This work is among Franklin’s books 
in the Library of the Amer. Philos. Society. The result 
of author’s new investigations on Franklin’s informations 
about Russia will be published in her projected work: 
Benjamin Franklin and Russia. 

37 Appendix, no. 6. 
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the Character of a brave, active and enterprising 
Man.** 


Toward the midde of January, 1782, Benyowski 
was ready for departure and sent his farewell let- 
ter to Franklin.*® The family of Benyowski re- 
mained in Paris. 

The second voyage of Count Benyowski to 
America was as unsuccessful as the first, although 
he succeeded in being presented to General Wash- 
ington by the French Minister, Chevalier de la 
Luzerne, and by the Inspector General of the 
American army, Baron von Steuben. In his letter 
to Washington, dated March 18, 1782, Benyowski 
wrote: 


I came to America under the auspices of the Min- 
ister of France but my object being to serve the 
United States abstracted from all other Service and 
Influence. I have to request, Sir, your recommanda- 
tion to Congress in my favor offering to your Coun- 
try (of which I am ambitious of becoming a Citizen) 
my blood, my knowledge and my Courage. .. . 


And again using the name of Pulaski: “. . . You 
honored my Cousin—German, Pulaski with your 
Confidence, permit me to request a continuance 
of it in my favor.” *° 

The plan which Benyowski proposed to present 
to Congress was also the continuation of Pulaski’s 
idea to form a Foreign Legion in the service of 
the United States. The project of Benyowski was 
to raise in Europe and transport to America a 
body of troops, composed mostly of Germans (as 
he informed Baron von Steuben), and to furnish 
three Legionary Corps amounting to 3,483 men 
under his own command. This scheme was sent 
by Benyowski to General Washington for consid- 
eration through Baron von Steuben, and in May, 
1782, was presented to Congress with Washing- 
ton’s observations. Although the observations of 
General Washington were in general favorable to 
the offer of Count Benyowski (Washington con- 
sidered even the expense of 518,000 Livres for 
raising, equipping and transporting to America a 
Corps of 3,483 men “moderate indeed’’), the Con- 
gress declined Benyowski’s proposals.** 


38 Franklin Papers in the Library of Congress. 

89 Appendix, no. 7. 

40 Washington Papers in the Library of Congress. 
See also The writings of George Washington, ed. J. 
Sparks, 8: 256-257, Boston, Russel etc., 1935; ed. Fitz- 
patrick, 24: 77-78, 112-115, 163, 174-175, Washington, 
Government Printing Off. [1938]. 

41 [bid. See also Papers of the Cont. Congress, No. 
29, I, folio 269, 271, 293 and Kozlowski, W., Beniowski 
w Ameryce, Biblioteka Warszawska 2: 155-170, 1903. 
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Benyowski’s plan for the Foreign Legion in the service of the United States (1782). 


Courtesy of the Library of Congress. 


Toward the end of May, 1782, Benyowski met 
in Philadelphia two delegates to Congress from 
Virginia, James Madison and Theodorick Bland, 
to whom he gave his project rejected by Congress, 
to be submitted to the State of Virginia. It is 
significant to note that, in his renewed offer, Ben- 
yowski considered bringing from Europe, instead 
of Germans, Polish officers, who “have followed 
his fortunes in the partition of that Kingdom.” * 

The letter of the Virginia delegates was sent to 
Governor Harrison, together with Benyowski’s 
project, June 4, 1782, but, before the answer came, 
another letter followed the first. The delegates 
wrote: 


Since our letter of the 4th inst. enclosing a propo- 
sition from Count Beniowski some circumstances 
have come to our knowledge, to induce the belief, 
that although he cannot be considered “an adven- 
turer,” his professions and undertakings greatly ex- 
ceed his resources. In particular, we have decisive 
evidence that he cannot command the aid of the 

42 Calendar of Virginia State Papers 3: 186, Rich- 
mond, James E. Goode, 1883. 


French Court, in raising and transporting his Le- 
gion. The effect of the rejection of his plan by Con- 
gress has betrayed a temper which is very far from 
enhancing our esteem for him.** 


The letters of Count Benyowski from Philadel- 
phia to his wife and the French lawyer, Loyseau, 
in Paris, describing his new misfortunes in Amer- 
ica, were so heart-rending and Countess Benyow- 
ski was in such despair, that Loyseau decided to 
address Franklin, asking an explanation of such 
conduct as Benyowski had met from Congress.** 


43 Tbid., 193. 

44 Franklin Papers in the Library of the Amer. Philos. 
Society. Loyseau wrote: “Je viens de Lire des Let- 
ters tres affligeantes de Mr Le Comte de Benyowsky, 
il etoit parti dans La Confiance que le Congrés s’impres- 
seroit a lui donner de l’employ, vous Lui envoyé . . . une 
letter dans Laquelle vous donnés de Son caractére .. . 
et de ses talens militairs d’opinion qu'il faut en aviser: 
quelle est done la cause de la conduite du Congrés? 
Permettés-moy, Monsieur, d’avoir L’honneur de vous 
voir et de vous demander lejour qui vous conviendra le 
mieux. ... Mad. La comtesse de Benyowsky est chez 
moy dans ce moment a la deserpoir des |’inductions L’on 
peut tirer contre Son mari de la conduite de Congrés.” 
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But it was evident that Franklin could not help 
more, and Benyowski was obliged to return to 
Europe again. 

He saw only one possibility before him: to re- 
turn to Madagascar to his faithful subjects who 
always expected the arrival of their “Emperor.” 
In 1783 Benyowski attempted to obtain from 
England means to found a new colony in Mada- 
gascar. At the same time he made a final effort 
to approach the French government. The French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Vergennes, was the 
only person still in favor of colonization in Mada- 
gascar. Being informed of Benyowski’s negoti- 
ations with England, he suggested to Maréchal de 
Castries, who was then Minister of the Navy, the 


— = 
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Fic. 3. Benyowski’s project of a cannon for the Ameri- 


can Army (1782). 


Courtesy of the Library of 
Congress. 
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reemployment of Benyowski, but his advice was 
not listened to.** 

Toward the end of 1783 Benyowski was already 
in London and presented his Proposals to the 
Ministry of his Britannic Majesty. But it was a 
private person in London who furnished Ben- 
yowski with means to carry out his expedition to 
Madagascar. 

J. H. Magellan, the descendant of the great 
navigator, and Fellow of Royal Society (he was 
also a member of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, elected in 1784), organized a private associa- 
tion, in which he had a principal share, to raise 
funds for Benyowski. In hope of obtaining more 
financial help in America, Benyowski with his 
family, a part of his new associates and old friends 
sailed in April, 1784, for Baltimore. At his de- 
parture, Benyowski entrusted to Magellan the 
manuscript of his Memoirs to be published in 
England. 

There were several merchants from Europe 
who, soon after the Revolutionary War, settled in 
Baltimore and established there houses of trade. 
Among them, the house of two gentlemen from 
Switzerland, Zollickoffer and Messonier, was 
especially well known.** The merchants became 
interested in Benyowski’s project for Madagascar 
and supplied for him a vessel under the command 
of Captain Davis. The vessel was named The 
Intrepid. 

In Baltimore several new members joined the 
association of Benyowski, among them: Baron 
Adelsheim, Major Collerus, Mitchel, Benfoglioli, 
Munier, and a veteran from Pulaski Legion, Cap- 
tain Paschke.** 

Benyowski’s wife, on account of her pregnancy, 
remained in Baltimore with her sister and two 
daughters. Her brother, Hensky, sailed with the 
expedition. 

It was a great surprise for Benjamin Franklin 
to receive, soon after his return to Philadelphia 
from Paris, a letter from Baltimore, signed by 
Countess Benyowski. The wife of his unsuccess- 


45 Oliver, op. cit. 18-19. 

46In the files of Maryland Historical Society, John 
Conrad de Zollickoffer, an eminent merchant of Balti- 
more, and Henry Messonier are mentioned. The Mary- 
land Journal, May 2, 1786, announced “goods . . . just 
arrived from France in the Brig Le Compére . . . to be 
sold in the Store of Messrs Zollickoffer and Messonier.” 

47 Lepecki, M., Maurycy August Hr. Beniowski, 171, 
Lwow-Warazawa, Atlas, 1938; Heitman, op. cit., 428; 
Oliver, op. cit., 26 (Bibliography) ; Haiman, M., Slady 
Polskie w Ameryce, 19-25, Chicago, Dziennik ziednoc- 
zenia, 1938. 
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ful protégé, congratulating Franklin upon his safe 
return home, asked him for a favor: to send to 
Paris, at the first occasion, her enclosed letter, 
addressed to their common friend, Madame Le 
Roy.** 

A great part of Benyowski’s biographers affirm 
that the Count’s last expedition to Madagascar 
from Baltimore was arranged by Franklin and, 
through him, with the help of the U. S. Govern- 
ment. But the answer sent by Franklin to Coun- 
tess Benyowski and his letter to Le Roy, accom- 
panying the enclosed of Madame Benyowski, are 
the best proof that this statement is wrong.*® 

Franklin wrote to his friend, Le Roy, March 


27, 1786: 


The enclosed for Made Le Roy came to me under 
cover from Made Beniovsky, who is now in the 
reighbouring Province of Maryland, to my great sur- 
prise, not being able to imagine how she came there, 
or what she does there.°° 


Soon, the information reached Franklin about 
the painful situation of the Countess “being lost 
by M. Beniowsky in a strange Place, where you 
have few or no Acquaintance with whom you 
might pass the time agreeably while waiting for 
his Return,” as he wrote to the unhappy woman. 
He, therefore, asked one of his Baltimore friends, 
Mrs. Lenox,** to visit Countess Benyowski and 





48 Appendix, no. 8. Madame Le Roy, née Baronne 
de Messey, was the wife of Jean Baptiste Le Roy, physi- 
cist, one of Franklin’s best friends in France. Franklin 
called her “petite femme de poche” (The writings of 
B. Franklin 10: 454-456). 

49 Appendix, no. 9. It seems that this wrong state- 
ment appeared first in one of the English works on 
Madagascar by McLeod, L., Madagascar and its people, 
London, Longman, Green etc., 1865. On page 45 we find 
that Benyowski “by the advice of his ardent admirer, 
Franklin, visited America, where he so persuaded and 
interested the young Republic... that the Americans 
. .. furnished him with means to carry out his opera- 
tions.” This wrong statement was repeated by almost 
all Russian biographers of Benyowski, and, later, we find 
it in La Revue de Madagascar (Octobre, 1933), in an 
article by Simyan, J., Le deuxiéme établissement tenté 
par le Comte de Benyowski @ Madagascar. On page 81, 
the author states that: “Le Juin 13, 1784, Benyowski se 
rend aux Etats-Unis ot, patronné par Franklin, il in- 
teresse la jeune république américaine au sort de Mada- 
gascar. Il s’embarque a Baltimore pour retourner a la 
Grande Ile, aprés avoir obtenu l’appui officieux et des 
subsides des Etats-Unis.” The same mistake is devel- 
oped in Lepecki, op. cit., 169, 205. 

50 The writings of B. Franklin 9: 502. 

51JIn the files of Maryland Hist. Soc., for that epoch, 
Elizabeth Lennox, the widow of Richard Lennox, is 
mentioned. 
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to afford her all the assistance in her power.** 

In May a vessel arrived from Europe to Balti- 
more with bad news about Benyowski’s expedi- 
tion: Captain Folger of the ship Maryland heard 
in France that Benyowski with his associates were 
massacred by the natives of Madagascar. But this 
rumor was not confirmed by later ships from Eng- 
land and France, and Franklin did all he could to 
console Countess Benyowski in her despair.** 

In reality, the catastrophe happened later and 
in a completely different way. 

The /ntrepid arrived safely in Madagascar on 
July 7, 1785, and anchored in the Bay of Antan- 
gara near the Cap Saint Sebastian. Benyowski 
was received by his old friends, King of North 
and other chiefs, with the greatest enthusiasm. 
He decided to unload the cargo, having the inten- 
tion to proceed overland to the Bay of Antongil, 
where the /ntrepid was to meet them. A part of 
the expedition on the shore started the construc- 
tion of a new settlement, another part remained 
on board the ship. During the night, several fir- 
ings were heard and seen from the /ntrepid, near 
the place of the Count’s encampment. Early in 
the morning in sight of those on shore, “to their 
great astonishment,” ** the Jntrepid suddenly set 
sail, leaving them only with a part of the cargo 
and armament. On its way back to America, the 
Intrepid was sold by Captain Davis, who declared 
that Benyowski and his associates were massacred 
by the natives. Those rumors reached Baltimore 
at the time when Benyowski just accomplished the 
fortifications of his new capital in Madagascar, 
named Mauritania. In the midst of these occupa- 
tions, intelligence reached Benyowski that a 
French military expedition was fitting out against 
him. On May 23, 1786, a French ship of war 
with sixty soldiers landed and attacked the Fort 
of Mauritania, where Benyowski had shut himself 
with a group of his associates and natives. Dur- 
ing the assault, Benyowski, having received a ball 
in his breast, fell behind the parapet and expired.** 

In July, 1786, a letter from Paris was sent to 
Countess Benyowski through Franklin. Madame 
Le Roy and her husband were still under the im- 
pression that the rumor of Benyowski being mas- 


52 Appendix, no. 10. 
53 Appendix, no. 11, no. 12, no. 13. 


54 Benyowski, op. cit. 1: XVI (Introduction). 
55 [bid. 
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sacred was false.°° No more documentary evi- 
dence was found to show when the unhappy 
woman learned the truth. 

Only one of Franklin’s letters to his old friend, 
Dr. Ingenhousz in Vienna, indicates the date of 
Countess Benyowski’s departure from America. 
On September 2, 1786, Franklin wrote to Ingen- 
housz, sending his letter “by the Countess Ben- 
iowsky, who tells me she is to pass throw’ Vienna. 
She appears to me a good and sensible Woman, 
and I recommand her to your Civilities.” °* We 
can only suppose that Countess Benyowski visited 
the great American in Philadelphia before sailing 
to Europe, where she settled in a quiet Polish 
province of Austria after the partition of Poland. 

There, far away from the savage empire of her 
husband, from the luxurious Versailles and the 
strange Baltimore, where she suffered so much, 
she lived almost forty years more after the tragic 
end of her husband. 


APPENDIX? 
1. M. A. BeNnyowskI To B. FRANKLIN 


Bechet de Rochefontaine 
[the bearer] 
Monsieur ! 


Nepouvant pas avoir de nouvelles de mon amy, 
je vous addresse quelqu’un, qui est le porteur dela 
presente, et com je desire que cejeun homm puisse 
passer avec agreement, jose vous prié delui don- 
ner une Lettre de recomendation, afin, qu’il puisse 
des son arivé etre employé par Le Generale; 
Jemepropose d’avoir L’honneur de Vous voir 
Lasemaine prochaine pour prendre ma revanche 
cing Echus, ayant celui d’Estre avec autant dede- 
vouement qued’ attachement Monsieur 


Votre trés humble et trés obeissant 
Serviteur Le Baronde Benyowski. 


Le 25 Septembre 1777 
de Versailles. 


56 Franklin Papers in the Library of the Amer. Philos. 
Society. J. B. Le Roy wrote: “on a dit ici son mari 
massacré 4 Madagascar mais il parait heureusement que 
cette triste nouvelle n l’est pas . . . confirmée.” See also 
Appendix, no. 14. 

57 Franklin’s Papers in the Library of Congress. 
Franklin’s correspondence with Countess Benyowski and 
his letter to Dr. Ingenhousz refute also the wrong state- 
ment, that Benyowski, before sailing to Madagascar, sent 
his wife to Europe (Lepecki, op. cit., 162). 

1 All letters in the appendix, except Franklin’s drafts, 
are in the Library of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety. The drafts in the handwriting of Franklin are 
in the Library of Congress. 
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2. M. A. BENyowskI To B. FraNKLIN 


Le Comte de Benyowszki presentant ses hom- 
mages a Son Excellence, l’a prie devouloir bien 
lui accorder un moment d’audience Particuliére, il 
attendra a cet effet, Les ordres de Votre Excel- 


lence, pour scavoir le jour et l'heure de Sa 
commodité. 


fait a Paris le 23 Novembre [1781]. 
Son 
tres humble, et tres obéissant 
Serviteur 
Maurice Comte de Benyowszky. 


3. M. A. BeENyowskI To B. FRANKLIN 
Excellence— 


N’attendant plus que mon Expedition de la part 
de Monsieur LeComte de Vergennes, j’ai l’hon- 
neur de supplier Votre Excellence de vouloir bien 
me faire expedier Les Lettres, et recomenda- 
tions qu’ Elle m’a daigné si gracieusement pro- 
mettre; J’ose encore la supplier de vouloir bien 
m’indiquer Le jour Auquel je pourrais avoir la 
grace deprendre mon Congé de vive voix, et re- 
cevoir mes paquets ; 


J'ai celui d’étre avec un profond Respect, 
De Votre Excellence 


le trés humble et tres obéissant Serviteur 
Comte de Benyowski. 


Paris le 9 Decembre 1781. 


4. B. FRANKLIN TO RoBERT Morris 


Honble Rob. Morris Esq. 
Passy, Dec. 10, 1781 


(Draft) 


Dear Sir, 


This Line will be delivered to you by Count 
Beniovsky, a Hungarian Gentleman, who goes to 
America with Views of Settling there, and draw- 
ing his Fortune after him, if he shall like the 
Country. He is recommended to me by Mr 
Gerard, and other Persons of Consideration here, 
and I beg leave to introduce him to you, and to 
request for him your Counsels, and those Civili- 
ties you show to Strangers of Merit. I had yes- 
terday the Pleasure of embracing your fine Boys, 
who are to set out soon for Geneva. Be pleased 
to make my Respects amptable to Mrs Morris, 
and believe me ever, with sincere and great 
Esteem, 


Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient 
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5. B. FRANKLIN To RicHarp Bacue (Draft) 


Passy, [Dec.] 10, 1781 

Dear Son, 

The Bearer Count Beniovsky, a Hungarian Gen- 
tleman of Distinction, goes to America with some 
Intention of settling there, if he shall find the 
Country agreable. He is much esteemed by Per- 
sons of Consideration here, and I earnestly rec- 
ommend him to your Civilities. I have ordered 
Claret to you by various Opportunities, and [I] 
hope some of it will be arrived before you receive 


this. I have heard lately from Benny, who was 
well. 
I am ever 
Your 


6. M. A. BENyowskI To B. FRANKLIN 
Excellence, 


Le Comte de Benyowszky a l’honneur, de Vous 
envoier la premie partie de son memoir en Fran- 
cois—et le Journal de son voyage de Kamtsattka 
il souhaite que la Lecture soit agreable ; Le Comte 
de Benyowzky, aura ensuite encore l’honneur, de 
communiquer a Son Excellence, la suitte de son 
Memoir, et son journal de Madagascare ; 

Il prie encore Son Excellence devouloir bien 
Lui donner un jour quand il pourra avoir l’hon- 
neur de Lui presenter Md la Comtesse de Ben- 
yowszky sa femme. 

De Votre Excellence 
le tres humble et tres obeissant 
Serviteur 
Le Comte de Benyowszky. 
Passy le 24. Decembre 1781 
ausoir. 


7. M. A. BENyowskI To B. FRANKLIN 


Excellence 


Me voila parti. J’y va m’emploier entierement 
pour meriter votre estime, et justifier votre Bonne 
Opinion, je Vous recomende encore ma Famille, 
et j’ose la prier de vouloir etendre son amitié sur 
toute ma Famille ; 


J’ai ’honneur detre avec Respect 
\ De Votre Excellence 
le tres humble et tres obeissant 
Serviteur 
Le Comte de Benyowszky. 


Passy le 13 Jan. 1782. 
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8. CouNnTEss BENYOWSKI TO B. FRANKLIN 


Monsieur 


Voulez Vous bien me permetre de Vous faire mon 
Compliment Sur Votre heureuse arivée dans 
Votre chere Patrie; il y a long tems que je dé- 
sirois de Vous écrire pour Vous feliciter de la 
Jouissance que Vous avez maintenant d'etre 
chérie d’un Tendre peuple Reconnaissant pour 
votre Service et votre travail; mais Les fiévres de 
Maryland m’ont rétardés ce bonheur, ainsy que 
mes Enfans qui ont été longtemps Malades: de 
Sorte que j’etois bonne a rien: Cependant je co- 
mence a me porter mieux J’espere Monsieur vous 
ne trouverais pas déplacé La liberté de Vous 
ecrire, pour renouvelle L’ancien Conaissance, et 
je me flatte que Vous me feroi L’honeur de me 
faire Scavoir L’Etat de Votre Santée: j’oserai 
aussi Vous demander Comment Vous avez Laissé 
ma bonne amie Mda Le Roi 4a paris: elle ne sai 
pas que je Suis ici, C’est pour quoi je Vous prie 
Monsieur de Vouloir bien Inserer cette Lettre cy 
Jointe dans Vos paquets pour paris: Vous m’obli- 
gerez Infiniment. 

J’attend a chaque Moment Le retour du bati- 
ment des grandes Indes et auparavant de partir 
de ce payis j’espere faire un voyage a philadelphie, 
ou j’aurois L’honeur de Vous y voire avec bau- 
coup de plaesire. Si vous voulez bien me Le per- 
mettre: Mes Cheres Enfants se ressouviennent 
encore de Leur Oncle de passi: et elles vous rend- 
ent leurs petits homage; J’ai eu Le malheur de 
perdre ma troisieme fille qui étoit née a baltimore. 
en Vous assurant de mon estime 


J'ai L’honeur d’etre avec baucoup 
de Consideration Monsieur 
Votre tres humble et tres obeissante 
Servante Comtesse benyowsky. 


Baltimore Le 8 Mars. [1786]. 


9. B. FRANKLIN TO CouNTESS BENYOWSKI 
(Draft) 
Philad. March 23. 1786. 
Madam 


I receiv’d the Letter you did me the honour of 
writing to me the 7th Instant, inclosing one for 
Made Le Roy at Paris, which I shall have an 
Opportunity of forwarding tomorrow. I am 
much oblig’d by your kind Congratulations on my 
safe Return to my Country to Family. But your 
being in Maryland surprizes me, not having the 
least Idea of what might induce your Coming to 
America. Is it that M. Beniovsky means to settle 
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among us with his Family? Is he with you or do 
you expect him? I do not understand what you 
say of le retour du batiment des grandes Indes. 
If you should come to Philadelphia, I shall be glad 
to see you and the dear Children, who honour me 
with the Title of their Uncle; 


being with great Esteem and Regard, Madam, 
your mst ob. and humble servant 
(B. Franklin) 
Mad. Contess de Beniowski. 


10. B. FRANKLIN To CouNTESS BENYOWSKI 


(Draft) 
Phiiad. April 4. 1786. 


Madam, ‘ 


Since I did myself the Pleasure of writing to you 
by Mr. Mumford, I have heard with concern of 
your Situation, being lost by M. Beniowsky in a 
strange Place, where you have few or no Ac- 
quaintance with whom you might pass the time 
agreably while waiting for his Return. An ami- 
able and respectable Lady, Mrs Lennox, who is 
an Inhabitant of Baltimore, is so good as to take 
charge of this time for you, and I have recom- 
mended you as a Stranger of Merit to her Civili- 
ties, which I am persuaded she will have a Plea- 
sure in affording you. 

With great Regard, I have the 

honour to be, Madam, your most 

obidient and most humble servant 

(B. Franklin) 
Made la Comtesse 
de Beniovski. 


11. Countess BENYowSKI To B. FRANKLIN 
Monsieur, 


J'ai recu L’honeur deux des vos Lettres; avec 
bien de La Satisfaction, Le premier par Mr 
Combe, et mon intention a été de Vous repondre 
Sur Le champ pour vous eclaisir Le destin qui ma 
mené en amerique une Maladie Violente ma privé 
du plaesir, mais avec quelle joi, j'ai prit Surpris 
de recevoir une Seconde Lettre, par L’aimable Md 
Lenox; Mon Eloquence n’est point en etat de 
Vous L’exprimer, Souffré senttiment qu’un ame 
Sensible Vous face des remeciment, pour Votre 
noble recomandation ; Cela est vrais j’enavois pas 
baucoup de Conaissance dans cette Ville, j’ai vecu 
presque incognito, et toujours Succombé avec de 
Maladies, en Sort que mon unique Consolation 
Consistois dans mes Enfans, q’ainsy L’espoir qui 
me flatois de revoir bien tot mon mari. 
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L’interet que vous Voulez bien prendre a mon 
egard m’engage de vous faire Scavoir La raison 
de mon Sejour issy; apres que mon Mari a eu 
baucoup des desagrement a La Cour de france, et 
quil Se voyait avoir perdu La plus grande parti 
de Sa fortune par des avances fait a Madagasquar 
il prit La parti de S’eloigner pendant Le Ministere 
de Monsieur de Castrie, Le quelle n’est pas favor- 
able a Ses interet; Comme nous avons encore des 
pretention aux Indes nous Sont venu en amerique 
pour armer un batiment, et de chercher de tirer 
parti de ceque nous avons Laissé La, en méme 
d’'augmenter notre fortune S’il est possible, La 
disposition de mon mari et celle d’etre toujours 
en action, et cette derniere Lui fait honeur, puisque 
c'est pur et Simple pour Les bien de sa famille, 
ce qui m’engage a Le Suivre, mais Le longue tra- 
versé que nous avons eu de London, avanca trop 
mes Couchés qui empéchat de Le Suivre, et d’at- 
tendre issy Son retour, je deja eu deux Lettres 
de Lui et je vien de recevoir de nouvelle de Mada- 
gasquar méme que Le batiment a eté prét pour 
partir dans Le mois Janvier, ainsy je peut L’es- 
perer dans deux mois d’issy, et je ne doute Nulle- 
ment que nous devenons habitantes de Votre patrie 
dont je me ferais baucoup de Gloire; Crainte de 
Vous ennuyer davantage je me reserve Le plaesir 
de Vous dire plus quand j’aurois L’honeur de 
Vous Voir en attendant fait moi Le plaesir de 
m’ecrire de tems en tems ce Sera La plus douce 
Satisfaction pour moi. 


J’ai L’honeur d’etre avec consideration 
Monsieur 
Votre tres humble et tres 
Obeissante Servante 
Comtesse Benyovszky. 


baltimore le 21 april 
1786. 


P.S. Le porteur de cette lettre, Mr Borges ma 
prie de Vouloir bien Le presenter a Vous Mon- 
sieur il a un Lettre pour Vous du Cinat de ham- 
bourg, je ne le conait pas que de L’avoir vu dans 
une Société. 

Voulez vous bien de faire mon Compliment a 
Monsieur votre petit fils, j’apris avec plaesir q’uil 
est avec vous. 


12. Countess BENYowSKI TO B. FRANKLIN 
Monsieur 


Permettez q’une femme Malheureuse vous porte 
Ses plaintes, de La Malheureuse Nouvelle que jai 
apris par Le Capitain folger Comandand Le navire 
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Maryland ce qu’il a apris a L’orient, dans Le 
courant du mois fevrier que mon epoux est mas- 
sacré avec Son equipage, par Les Natives a Mada- 
gasquare, Cependant il ne dit cela qu’aupres un 
bruit, il na rien de certaine La decu, mais je me 
Sent que trop attaqué de cette Nouvelle que rien 
ne me Scaurois Consolé; que Le Contrais, Je 
promis amon epoux de ne quitter ce pays jusque 
a Son retour; ainsy je ne peut autrement que de 
rester issy et d’attendre La Certitude du mal- 
heure; Joint a vos autres grandes qualites Mon- 
sieur Vous possedez un coeur Compattissant, 
d’aignez de vous interessé pour moi et de vous 
informer en Europe Sur Le Sort de mon mari, 
enfin que je Scache a quoi me tenir, Oyez pitie 
Monsieur de mon malheur, et pardonnez moi La 
liberté de vous ecrire, mon Coeur cherche a etre 
soulagé et je trouve de La Consolation de dire 
mes peines a un homme tel que Vous, assistés 
moi avec vos Sages Conseils, et aides moi a de- 
couvrire La certitude de la chose; L’etat ou je me 
trouve est La plus cruelle q'un Etre peut Sentir, 
de Se voir perdu un mari et un frere, d’un maniere 
barbare ; ah puis je au moins Scavoir La relation 
de cette Cruautés, peutetre vous Monsieur en 
Savez vous deja quelque chose de plus Sure fait 
moi L’amitie de me Le faire Savoir, je vous 
Serais Oblige, ma qualite d’etrangere dans ce pays 
exige, La certitude, qui doit diriger mon Sort, 
avec mes Enfans, je prend la liberté encore de 
vous adresser cette lettre issy joint en vous priant 
de L’envoyé Sur votre envelope par Le paquet 
bot qui doit partir de New York Le 12 du mois 
prochain de cette maniere je pourais recevoir bien 
vite du reponse en vous assurant de mon grand 
estime 
J’ay L’honeur d’etre Monsieur 
Votre tres humble et tres obeissante Servante 
Comtesse benyovsky. 


Baltimore Le 2 Mai 1786. 


13. B. FRANKLIN TO CouNTESS BENYOWSKI 
(Draft) 
Philad. May 11, 1786. 
Madam, 
I have made what Enquiry I could relative to the 
melancoly News you acquainted me with. I have 
received English Newspapers down to the middle 
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of February in none of which do I find the least 
mention of such an Accident; now, as I under- 
stand the Ship was fitted out from England, I 
should imagine that if the News were true, we 
should have had it from thence. All I have learnt 
is, that at New York such a Report was brought 
by the French Pacquet lately arrived from 1l’Ori- 
ent; but as she left that Port the Beginning of 
January, there is reason to hope that, the Re- ° 
port, not being confirmed by later ships from Eng- 
land, may be without Foundation; which I sin- 
cerely wish, 

being with great Regard, Madam, 

Your most obidient and most humble servant 

(B. Franklin) 

Madame la Comtesse Beniovski. 


14. Countess BENYOWSKI TO B. FRANKLIN 


Monsieur 


Je profite du L’ocassiens, pour avoir l’honeur 
de Vous ecrire, quelques mots, c’est pour Scavoir 
L’etat de Votre Santé, et je Serais enchanté d’en- 
tendre quelle est bone; pour moi et mes Enfans 
nous nous portons bien mais je vie encore tou- 
jours dans L’incertitude a L’egard du Sort de 
mon epoux, il ny a aucune Confirmation. j'ai 
regu plusieur Lettres de London Le quelles m’as- 
sure Le Contre aire du Catastrophe pretendu dieu 
Veille que cela ne Soit pas vrais; mes Enfans Les 
quelles parle Souvent de Vous Monsieur, m’ont 
charché de vous Embrasser du fond de Leurs petit 
Coeur, elles sont des angloises et parlent bien 
anglois elle desires de vous voir, Si L’aimable Md 
Lenox, voudra faire un tour pour PSiladelfy, je 
L’acompagnerais avec bien du plaesirs, pour 
avoir L’honeur de vous voire et de faire conais- 
sance, avec Madame votre fille, Madame Lenox 
en parle tres souvent d’elles; voulez vous bien 
Monsieur de lui faire mes Compliments tout in- 
conu que je Sois pour elle, je L’estime deja 
beaucoup. 

Jay L’honeur d'etre 

avec grand estime 

Monsieur 

Votre humble et tres obeissante Servante 
C. benyovsky. 

Baltimore Le 12 Juillet. 
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I 


Any scholar who has surveyed even super- 
ficially the published research on the career of 
Franklin, the printer-publisher, is acquainted with 
the contributions of Livingston, Campbell, Os- 
wald, Eddy, Wroth, and McMurtrie. These men 
through their studies represent a half-century of 
scholarship devoted to this one significant facet of 
the many-sided Franklin. Their publications re- 
veal a variety of approaches: all of them are of 
value, several of them are pure gold. And yet the 
paramount facts about the state of scholarship of 
Franklin, the printer-publisher, at the present 
moment are that no scholar has so far undertaken 
to write a definitive, full-length study and that no 
one can hope to achieve that goal until a great 
deal more research has been done on the subject. 

The problem which the student today faces in 
attempting to throw new light on Franklin’s print- 
ing career is where, amidst the welter of primary 
and secondary source materials on the subject, is he 
to make his thrust. One prosaic and yet basic 
starting point is the study of Franklin’s printing 
type. The approach is by no means a novel one; 
students of incunabula, for instance, have used it 
profitably for more than a hundred years, and at 
least three Franklin scholars have employed it. 
No Franklin scholar, however, has attempted sys- 
tematically to study the type Franklin employed 
from the beginning of his printing career until the 
close with the intention of using that knowledge 
eventually to achieve two objectives: (1) to set 
down in detail the history of Franklin and his 
type; and more important, (2) to fashion a reli- 
able research tool for the historian-bibliographer 
intent on testing the genuineness of every scrap 
of extant printed matter that might have issued 
from Franklin’s presses or on ferreting out infor- 
mation about Franklin, the expert craftsman, the 
shrewd business man, or simply the man, which 
often only the particular type in a publication can 
reveal. The easiest way, perhaps, for one to grasp 
the possible significance of the study of Franklin’s 
type is to see how the findings of some of the 
previous Franklin scholars have suffered from 
lack of this knowledge, to understand how such a 


systematic type study is to be undertaken, and 
finally to learn what kinds of illuminating new fact 
a study of the type used has already begun to 
reveal. 

Fundamental to any study of Franklin’s print- 
ing career is a bibliography of the items that issued 
from his presses. This William J. Campbell un- 
dertook to publish in 1918 along with his Cata- 
logue of the Curtis Collection of Franklin im- 
prints * in the form of “A Short-Title Check List 
of all Known Franklin Imprints.” Campbell, a 
rare book dealer and dedicated Franklin biblio- 
phile, had recently completed his descriptive cata- 
logue of the great Curtis Collection, and was 
therefore well suited to compile the “Check List.” 
He understood correctly at the outset that any 
Franklin bibliography would have as its back- 
bone those items listed by C. R. Hildeburn in his 
A Century of Printing: the Issues of the Press 
of Pennsylvania, 1685—1784.2 Campbell found 
Charles Evans’ American Bibliography *® only oc- 
casionally helpful since Evans relied heavily on 
Hildeburn for Pennsylvania imprints. Campbell 
was able, however, to supplement Hildeburn with 
items occurring in the Curtis Collection, those 
newly appearing on the rare book market, the 
thirty years’ accumulation of Franklin presswork 
in the Philadelphia libraries including the Tower 
Collection of American Colonial Laws, and for 
the later Passy period, those identified by Living- 
ston. 

Understandably Campbell’s check list misses 
Franklin imprints which have turned up in the 
last thirty-seven years, for no published bibliog- 
raphy is entirely immune from such omissions. 
The more significant shortcoming of Campbell’s 


1 The collection of Franklin imprints in the museum of 
the Curtis Publishing Company, with a short-title check 
list of all the books, pamphlets, broadsides, &c. known 
to have been printed by Benjamin Franklin, compiled by 
William J. Campbell, Philadelphia, Curtis Publishing 
Co., 1918. 

2 Hildeburn, C. R., A century of printing: the issues of 
the press of Pennsylvania, 1685-1784, 2 v., Philadelphia, 
1885-1886. 

3 Evans, Charles, American bibliography 1-4, Chicago, 
Privately printed for the author by the Blakely Press, 
1903-1904. 
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work is his rarely demonstrating the ability to 
recognize as Franklin’s an item lacking Franklin’s 
imprint. In a note to one entry in the Curtis 
Catalogue (p. 52) he remarks, “Franklin’s legal 
blanks are among the rarest of all his imprints. 
Only five specimens are known, each of them the 
only one of its kind.” This statement is accurate ; 
a mere handful of forms bearing the imprint of 
Franklin or of Franklin and Hall have since come 
to light. It is difficult to believe, however, that 
Campbell could not have guessed, if he did not 
know, that Franklin alone or with Hall had 
printed thousands of legal forms without imprint. 
Dozens of these, perhaps, hundreds, are still ex- 
tant and readily identifiable on the basis of the 
type used. Further, Campbell was unable to as- 
sess critically Hildeburn’s repeated ascriptions to 
Franklin of unsigned broadsides or pamphlets. 
The check list regularly relists such entries made 
by Hildeburn, and when from time to time Hilde- 
burn makes an error, the check list is likewise 
faulty. 

At about the same time that Campbell was com- 
pleting his catalogue and check list, John Clyde 
Oswald was publishing his Benjamin Franklin, 
Printer,’ to this day the only full-length volume 
purporting to deal with Franklin’s entire printing 
career. Oswald possessed a considerable knowl- 
edge of printing, and the few occasions in which 
he brought his learning to bear on Franklin’s 
presswork or shop practices his comments are 
valuable. He was fortunate also in the two 
scholars on whom he relied heaviest: William J. 
Campbell and Henry Lewis Bullen,’ the Librarian 
—-and developer—of the Typographic Library and 
Museum of the American Type Founders Com- 
pany. Between them they furnished Oswaid with 
almos al! of the fine array of title-pages and type- 
specimen sheets, the reproductions of which con- 
stitute one of the few outstanding virtues of the 
book. Only in this study may the reader see a 
wide variety of Franklin’s type, grasp something 
of his continuing interest in typefounding, and 
study Franklin’s distinctive typography. The ac- 
companying commentary, however, is not equally 
informative; the chapter on typefounding like 
most of the others is more anecdotal than solidly 
informed, draws on secondary or obvious primary 
sources, and reveals no first-hand knowledge of 
Franklin’s type. Oswald was of course not un- 
aware of some of these flaws. The study “had to 


4 Oswald, J. C., Benjamin Franklin, printer |Garden 
City, N. Y.], Doubleday, Page, 1917. 


5 Preface, ix. 
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be performed somewhat hurriedly ... ,” he 
writes in his preface (p. VIII), “a statement I 
make because of a regretful appreciation of the 
fact that it could have been much better done.” 
Less understandable than this superficiality re- 
sulting from the press of time is such a vagary as 
his altering the title-page reproduction (p. 116) 
of the 1733 Poor Richard Alamanck so that it 
resembles no extant copy, neither the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania copy from which Oswald 
took the original picture nor the other copy in the 
Museum of the Rosenbach Foundation. 

In 1928, roughly a decade after the publication 
of Oswald and Campbell, George Nelson Eddy 
completed his study of Franklin’s Account Books 
1728—-1739,° followed by studies of Account Books, 
1739-1747,’ and a Franklin and Hall Work Book 
1759-1766. The excellence of this flurry of mon- 
ographs quickly established Eddy as one of the 
best informed and most diligent scholars at work 
on Franklin’s printing career. Eddy never did 
edit completely any of these shop books—that 
formidable task still remains to be done—rather 
he anthologized them, assembling scattered but re- 
lated entries and in his notes often explaining their 
import by means of an almost inexhaustible sup- 
ply of external fact. His grasp grew firmer with 
each succeeding study, and by the time that 
he had come to grips with the Franklin-Hall 
Work Book, he was able, by working from specific 
clues among the entries, to turn up unrecorded 
Franklin presswork in so distant a location as 
the Public Record Office in London. 

Eddy despite his vigorous labors found answers 
to only a fraction of the questions he put to him- 
self, and any student encountering the series of 
queries that Eddy frequently appended to his 
notes must conclude that Eddy was initiating 
rather than exhausting research on these manu- 
scripts. The one approach which he seems not to 
have tried in dealing with the plethora of job- 
printing entries—political tracts, pamphlets, mor- 
tality bills, and legal forms, most of them lacking 
imprints—was to identify Franklin presswork by 
means of the type. If a shopbook entry cor- 
responded with an item listed by Hildeburn or 
Campbell, Eddy noted the fact; otherwise he was 





6 Eddy, G. N., Account books kept by Benjamin Frank- 
lin, 1728-1739, New York [Columbia Univ. Press], 1928. 

7 Eddy, G. N., Account books kept by Benjamin Frank- 
lin, 1739-1747, New York [Columbia Univ. Press], 1929. 

8 Eddy, G. N., A work-book of the printing house of 
Benjamin Franklin and David Hall, 1759-1766, New 
York, N. Y. Public Library, 1930. 
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often forced to remark that apparently no copy 
existed. When a shopbook entry contradicted the 
findings of Hildeburn, Eddy resorted to such a 
metacritical assessment as “I am inclined to think 
that Franklin never printed this . , but merely 
sold the copies thereof sent him by Whitefield,” ® 
when, with a knowledge of type, a look at the vol- 
ume would have given him a definite answer. 
And finally as if the numerous questions which 
Eddy raised had not given him and future scholars 
enough to puzzle over, Dr. William E. Lingelbach 
in an article “B. Franklin, Printer—New Source 
Materials” (1948) announced that the Library of 
the American Philosophical Society had recently 
acquired a series of Franklin-Hall account and let- 
ter books covering the period 1748-1758,’ the 
very significant first ten years of Franklin’s most 
important partnership. None of these had Eddy 
seen or studied. 

So far the discussion has centered on a the writ- 
ings of those scholars who professed no knowledge 
of Franklin’s type. There are, on the other hand, 
three who reveal considerable familiarity with cer- 
tain type, and their success in applying their 
knowledge would seem to underscore the impor- 
tance of this approach. The earliest of these men 
is C. R. Hildeburn, who might well have com- 
pleted this Franklin type study seventy years ago 
had he been content to concentrate merely on 
Franklin instead of taking the recognition of the 
type of all Pennsylvania printers (and those of 
neighboring colonies) as his province. His bibli- 
ography of colonial Pennsylvania imprints is to- 
day incomplete and urgently in need of revision, 
but the comparative accuracy with which he iden- 
tified the unsigned printing of the four Bradfords, 
Keimer, Harry, Franklin, and Chattin—to men- 
tion only a small group of the early colonial Phila- 
delphia printers—bespeaks a remarkable memory 
and an exceedingly keen eye. In undertaking so 
ambitious a project, it was inevitable that Hilde- 
burn would commit errors—some of those dealing 
with Franklin will be discussed later---but to 
identify with consistent certainty for example— 
without benefit of the study charts which modern 
photographic techniques afford—a mixed font of 
English used at an early period by Andrew Brad- 
ford and transferred years later to William Brad- 
ford, Junior, is indeed a feat. 

Another scholar with intimate knowledge of one 
group of Franklin type is Luther S. Livingston, 


® Account Books 1739-1747, 124. 


10 Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 92 (Lib. Bull. for 1948) : 
82, 1948. 
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whose volume Franklin and his Press at Passy™ 
stands unrivaled in composition, research, and fine 
printing as a study of a particular period in 
Franklin’s lifelong printing activity. Livingston 
located and described for the first time fourteen 
of the sixteen “Bagatelles” printed at Franklin’s 
Passy press, identified largely on the basis of type 
an additional sixteen Passy items, described and 
reproduced samples of each kind of the Passy 
type, discussed Franklin’s dealings in this late 
period with English and French typefounders, 
and recorded the history of the Passy type after 
Franklin had brought it to America with him and 
disposed of it. Livingston himself charts the 
limitations of his study in a final paragraph (p. 
206) notable in part for its understatement : 


The scattered notes and fragments of information 
brought together in the preceding pages throw some 
new light upon Franklin’s interests and activities as 
a printer during the later years of his life. Many 
questions remain unanswered, and not a few books 
and leaflets printed by and for him remain unidenti- 
fied. There is still ample room for study and investi- 
gation in this field. 


The third scholar who has revealed a perceptive 
knowledge of Franklin’s type is Mr. Lawrence C. 
Wroth, whose study The Colonial Printer ** es- 
tablished him as the foremost American authority 
on the craft of printing during the colonial period. 
Perhaps his greatest contribution to the general 
study of Franklin’s printing career is his furnish- 
ing a perspective for considering Franklin among 
his peers and assessing his position in his own 
day. Like Hildeburn and D. C. McCurtrie, Mr. 
Wroth was concerned with many other printers 
besides Franklin, but the Philadelphian’s early 
preeminence and vigorous activity obliged Mr. 
Wroth to study his career carefully. Something 
of the broadness and depth of this knowledge he 
demonstrated in his relatively brief lecture “Ben- 
jamin Franklin: The Printer at Work” included 
in Meet Dr. #ranklin.™ 

Mr. Wroth in his discussion of Franklin’s type 
noted that the text of Collection of All Laws of 
Pennsylvania (1742) was set in two differing 
fonts of English, the second of which he identified 
as Caslon. After presenting other supporting evi- 
dence, he concludes, “For these reasons I fix 


11 Livingston, L. S., Franklin and his press at Passy, 
New York, Grolier Club, 1914. 

12 Wroth, L. C., The colonial printer, rev. ed., Port- 
land, Maine, Southworth-Anthoensen Press, 1938. 

18 Meet Dr. Franklin, 151-178, Philadelphia, Franklin 
Institute, 1943. 
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the year 1741, or thereabouts, as that of Franklin’s 
first patronage of the Caslon Foundry. If some- 
one more expert in the identification of type faces 
takes issue with me on this opinion, he will not 
find me making a stubborn defense of it” (p. 
169). This conclusion presented with modest 
diffidence further research has revealed to be 
quite accurate, for Franklin employed his new 
Caslon English first in the summer of 1740. Fur- 
ther, Mr. Wroth’s approximate date of 1741 for 
Franklin’s first use of Caslon type is sound. Only 
had he studied intensively the type which Franklin 
owned from the launching of his career, a piece of 
‘research beyond the scope of the broader problem 
which engrossed Mr. Wroth, could he have dis- 
covered that Franklin purchased and put into use 
in the Pennsylvania Gazette his first Caslon fonts, 
a pica and a small pica, in the spring of 1738. 


II 


The hasty review of the significant published 
research on Franklin as a printer just concluded 
has indicated both what limitations scholars im- 
pose on their study in lacking a knowledge of his 
type and what enlightening discoveries those few 
men have made who had some acquaintance with 
Franklin’s type. It is imperative now that one 
understand the bases on which the present study 
was begun and will proceed. 

At the outset, however, it is well to bear in 
mind the problems involved in one’s attempting 
to identify the presswork of any one printer with 
consistent accuracy by employing only the evi- 
dence of the type used. This procedure often 
taxes all the acumen of the typographer with his 
practiced eye; it is, therefore, an even more diffi- 
cult matter for the present investigator who is pri- 
marily an analytical bibliographer invading a 
highly specialized area of study in an effort to 
fashion a workable research tool for dealing with 
those problems in the Franklin study where no 
other method will yield results. 

Once one has looked at enough type long enough 
to begin to discern significant differences both in 
the formation of individual letters and in the gen- 
eral appearance of fonts of similar sizes derived 
from the same or different families, he faces the 
additional problem of determining whether or not 
two contemporary colonial printers in the same 
city owned and were using simultaneously ietter 
cast from the same matrices. To undertake, in 
fact, a type study on an eighteenth-century printer 
in London, like this on Franklin in America, 
would be far more difficult because of the proba- 
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bility that at least two among the large number 
of London printers at work in any one period 
would have purchased like fonts at about the same 
time from the same founder. The odds in favor 
of achieving valid results from a study of Frank- 
lin’s type rest largely on the following series of 
fortunate circumstance: (1) There was at work 
concurrently in the Province of Pennsylvania from 
1728 to 1765 only a small number of printers— 
few enough that their complete type holdings may 
be studied and charted, and the dates of use, 
transfer, or discontinuance of a particular font 
relatively accurately ascertained. (2) There exist 
among the type of these early Pennsylvania print- 
ers sufficient differences to make it possible for a 
student to distinguish most of the presswork of 
one printer from that of another. Where two 
printers own like fonts—Franklin and William 
Bradford, Junior, both used Caslon pica and Eng- 
lish type in the 1740’s—it is still possible fre- 
quently to distinguish between the two printers 
because of the distinctive differences of the ac- 
companying titling type. (3) The typographical 
peculiarities often exhibited by the various print- 
ing houses and the large quantities of manuscript 
material extant related either to the acquisition of 
particular Franklin type or to the partial desig- 
nation of unsigned Franklin presswork make it 
possible to buttress suggestive but inconclusive 
evidence derived from a type study with con- 
vincing external proof. 

The knottiest problem, of course, is attempting 
to identify the printer of a small scrap of matter 
set in a worn, mixed font of type and otherwise 
devoid of distinguishing features. In the large 
majority of instances these problems may be sim- 
ply unsolvable. 

It is important finally to point out one further 
problem, or rather limitation to the identification of 
Franklin presswork solely by means of the type 
used. This approach will yield conclusive results 
for unsigned Franklin presswork bearing Philadel- 
phia as the place of publication, or associated in 
some definite fashion with Pennsylvania or ter- 
ritorially adjacent areas or with known Franklin 
work. This approach cannot be expected to yield 
conclusions equally valid for unsigned printing in 
no way associated with Franklin or with Pennsyl- 
vania or the neighboring provinces, even if all the 
typographical evidence points to Franklin press- 
work. It is one thing for a student to know that 
none of Franklin’s contemporaries in Pennsyl- 
vania or even in the nearby provinces used type 
like his; it is quite. another to suggest that no 
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other printer between 1728 and 1765 in any other 
of the American colonies had type identical with 
Franklin’s. The handful of apprentices and jour- 
ney men whom Franklin trained in his own shop 
and then later established in other provinces as 
his working partners equipped with quantities of 
Caslon type offer stumbling blocks enough to 
preclude the possibility of such a suggestion, with- 
out considering independent printers who might 
also have used Caslon’s type. 

Having suggested the principal difficulties in- 
herent in identifying the type of any printer and 
the limitations to this approach, it is now necessary 
to attempt a statement of the method by which 
this present study of Franklin’s type is to proceed 
- and the objectives to be achieved. 

Such statements are common enough in the 
published research of scholars working with the 
text type of printers of incunabula; they outline 
a general approach useful in the study of the 
printing type in any period, but in specific detail 
their methods are often much better suited to deal- 
ing with the peculiarities of the very earliest of 
movable type than with later Dutch, pre-Caslon, 
and Caslon fonts owned by the British and Ameri- 
can printers in the eighteenth century. Careful 
systematic studies of this later type are rarer and 
limited usually to a single prominent typefounder 
like Caslon or Baskerville in England or Binney 
and Ronaldson in America; hence these studies 
offer only partial assistance to one obliged to deal 
with the motley array of fonts normally found in 
the possession of an American colonial printer. 

Undoubtedly all three scholars mentioned 
earlier as having considerable acquaintance with 
Franklin’s type evolved some workable method for 
identifying the fonts used in Franklin’s shop, but 
no one of them formulated a statement of his 
procedure. For Mr. Wroth this is quite under- 
standable. In his very brief discussion of Frank- 
lin’s type he could not be expected to digress into 
an explanation of how he reached his conclusions. 
For Hildeburn it is certainly pardonable. He was 
engaged in the gigantic task of compiling for the 
first time a bibliography of all known Pennsyl- 
vania imprints and of attempting incidentally to 
identify the printers of all unsigned items. Liv- 
ingston, on the other hand, dealt directly and in- 
tensively with the problem of identifying unsigned 
items from the Passy press and reproduced sam- 
ples of some of the fonts, but he did not point 
out those characteristics of individual letters or of 
fonts that would enable another person to dis- 
tinguish the Passy fonts from those of other 
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French printers of the period; he offers no pre- 
cise measurements of particular fonts, nor offers 
any practical clues or caveats to the person wish- 
ing to push forward the study. The student intent 
on investigating further the activities of the Passy 
press cannot start where Livingston stopped but 
must fashion anew a method comparable to that 
which Livingston once devised for identifying 
with certainty unsigned printed matter set in the 
Passy fonts. 

The basic aims envisaged for this present study 
of Franklin’s type, hence, are to identify defini- 
tively as many unsigned items issuing from 
Franklin’s presses as possible and to attempt to 
solve those bibliographical problems in Franklin 
printing dependent on a knowledge of his type, 
but to offer along with the conclusions the perti- 
nent evidence which a scholar practiced in the 
study of type may verify or use in dealing with 
Franklin printing missed in this study. 

This pertinent evidence, if it is to be valid, must 
meet these requirements: (1) It should include a 
record of each font used by Franklin in his print- 
ing together with an accurate twenty-line meas- 
urement.** The mass of extant signed Franklin 
presswork and the large amount of manuscript 
dealing with the fonts Franklin possessed make 
the compiling of this list not a very difficult task. 
(2) It should include the terminal dates for 
Franklin’s use of each font. This too is a rather 
easily ascertainable fact, especially for the small 
type in which the weekly Pennsylvania Gazette 
was set. (3) It should include the designation of 
those distinctive characters by which each font 
may be identified. The choice of these characters 
is, however, a restricted one. More often than 
not peculiarly distinctive characters of a font— 
and those most easily perceived—are characters 
which normally occur in a printed text with 
marked infrequency—the roman capital Q’s, 
swash italic capital J’s, P’s, and R’s, and amper- 
sands. In working with a small broadside or a 
scrap of printing set wholly in roman, one may 
discover to his chagrin not a single occurrence of 
any one of these. 

It is the plan of this study, therefore, to concen- 
trate in the designation of characters crucial to 


14“Since the scale of early trade names, such as long 
primer and pica, is only approximate, and the Anglo- 
American point system is not suitable for early types, the 
standard method is to give the vertical measurement in 
millimeters of twenty lines of type.” Bowers, Fredson 
T., Principles of bibliographical description, 305, Prince- 
ton Univ. Press, 1949. 
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Fic. 1. A selection of type characters useful in distinguishing between the pica fonts employed by Keimer and 
Franklin in setting the letterpress of Sewel’s History of the Quakers. 
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identification of any Franklin font on evidence 
falling into two categories: one kind will be that 
derived from the study of a key letter—the char- 
acter g—in four forms normally found in a font, 
the roman capital and lower case, and the italic 
capital and lower case. This single character oc- 
curs with common frequency in the text of all four 
languages found in Franklin printing—English, 
French, German, and Latin. It is, further, in the 
lower case forms one of the most highly indi- 
vidualistic characters present in an eighteenth- 
century font. The second kind of evidence, but- 
tressing the first and offering clues for quick 
identification in an extensive piece of printed mat- 
ter, will be drawn from the few peculiarly dis- 
tinctive characters other than the letter g found in 
a particular font. These may occur in either 
roman or italic, and may or may not occur fre- 
quently in a normal text. 

Of the three requirements just outlined, it is 
the presentation of the evidence called for in the 
last which poses the technical problem. Future 
scholars attempting to use in their own research 
the results of this study will need to know more 
than by what particular characters a Franklin 
font may be identified. They will need to study 
the peculiarities both of the identifying characters 
and of the type in mass. To assist them, it is the 
plan of this study to offer for each font two visual 
guides: one will be a plate containing all the 
designated identifying characters enlarged to the 
point where their distinctive lines may be easily 
perceived (fig. 1) ; the second will be a plate con- 
taining a portion of both the roman and italic 
letter in mass reproduced at life size (fig. 2). 


Ill 


It is difficult to foresee at this early point in the 
present investigation of the printing and publish- 
ing career of Franklin how many kinds of biblio- 
graphical problems the knowledge of his type is 
likely to solve. So far it has pointed the way 
to solving two major kinds of problems: deter- 
mining with surety whether or not a considerable 
number of items have issued from his presses, and 
assisting in the reconstruction of the method 
Franklin employed in printing books known to be 
his work. This portion of the study, however, 
has been carried on more or less at random and 
the presentation of supporting evidence for many 
of the statements about to be made must of neces- 
sity await future publication. 

One of the first concerns of a person attempting 
to compile an accurate bibliography of Franklin 
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presswork is to eliminate those items, largely un- 
signed broadsides, which Hildeburn—and hence 
Campbell—erroneously ascribed to Franklin’s 
shop. Of the earliest of these, “An Act for Pre- 
venting Accidents that may happen by Fire,” 
Hildeburn (No. 389) remarks, “The type is 
Franklin’s, but date of publication is uncertain.” 
He nevertheless assigned the conjectural date of 
1730 which both Evans (No. 3337) and Campbell 
(No. 10) accepted. The text of this act, Hilde- 
burn noted, was frequently reprinted from its 
passage in 1721 until the time of the Revolution, 
but this particular edition, a copy of which he 
consulted in the Library of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, is so handsome a one that his 
eagerness to claim it for Franklin is understand- 
able. The type, however, is patently Baskerville, 
first used in England in 1757 and not imported by 
a colonial printer until years later. Of even 
greater assistance in dating the broadside than the 
type is the watermark “JG&CO BRANDY- 
WINE,” which Mr. Dard Hunter identified as 
that of Joshua Gilpin and Company, the first 
Delaware papermakers, operating initially in 
1787.° By that date Franklin was nearing the 
end of his long life and had some twenty years 
earlier terminated his printing partnership with 
David Hall. 

A second broadside claimed as Franklin’s is 
“His Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech . . . Jan- 
uary 23, 1734,” ** set in small pica type. Frank- 
lin owned no small pica until he purchased the 
Caslon font in the spring of 1738. Further, the 
type of the broadside differs from the small pica 
font which Andrew Bradford owned and first em- 
ployed in 1733. The item cannot, therefore, even 
be considered as a Pennsylvania imprint, much 
less one of Franklin’s. 

Among the handful of other broadsides mis- 
takenly assigned to Franklin’s shop two printed 
for the provincial government in 1742 are sig- 
nificant because they indicate that Hildeburn’s as- 
scriptions were not based on the objective evi- 
dence of the type but on the assumption that after 
1736 Franklin enjoyed virtually a monopoly in 
government printing in the Province. The first, 
“At a Council held at Philadelphia, May 17, 
1742,” 2" was printed in the pica and English fonts 
habitually used by Andrew Bradford at this 
period ; the second, “Proclamation. By the Hon- 


15 Papermaking in pioneer America, 86 and fig. 15, 
Philadelphia, Univ. of Penna. Press, 1952. 

16 Hildeburn, No. 515; Campbell, No. 91. 

17 Hildeburn, No. 745; Campbell, No. 232. 
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ourable George Thomas . . . Oct. 5, 1742,” ** is 
the work of the alert and energetic young William 
Bradford, Junior, who had opened his printing 
shop only the previous July. Thus Franklin’s 
comment that becoming in 1736 Clerk of the Gen- 
eral Assembly “. . . gave me a better Oppor- 
tunity of keeping up an Interest among the Mem- 
bers, which secur’d to me the Business of Print- 
ing the Votes, Laws, Paper Money, and other 
occasional Jobbs for the Public . . .” *® is to be 
construed to mean the bulk but not necessarily all 
of the business of printing commissioned by the 
government. 

But the knowledge of Franklin’s type is helpful 
in identifying matter printed by Franklin hereto- 
fore unrecorded as well as eliminating that mis- 
takenly accredited to his shop. One sort consists 
of such items as, for example, the “Receipt for 
Subscription Monies to the Library Company . 
January 20, 1732/33,” an unsigned voucher owned 
by the Library Company of Philadelphia and con- 
ceded by Franklin scholars to have come, in all 
probability, from Franklin’s press, though the 
point has never before been proved. Another sort 
includes material like the 1752 bondsman in- 
denture (fig. 5) owned by the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania which can be assigned to Frank- 
lin and Hall both on the evidence of the types and 
on the partial imprint : “Philadelphia; Printed and 
Sold at the New-Printing Office” *® but unknown 
to earlier bibliographers. 

A third sort involves unsigned job printing 
done by Franklin but not previously recognized as 
issuing from his press. The three most interest- 
ing and significant examples come upon so far 
repose in the archives of the State of New Jersey 
in Trenton. One is a Burlington County loan 
office record book for 1737 composed of 285 
identical folio forms, with the last few blank (fig. 
6). Each is set in Franklin’s first long primer 
font and bears at the top the phrase “This In- 
denture” in huge gothic letters. This same caption 
occurs also on an apprentice bond for 1740 bearing 
the imprint of Franklin’s shop.** Housed with the 
Franklin loan office volume are two others equally 
large covering the late 1720’s and early 1730's, 


18 Hildeburn, No. 778; Campbell, No. 249. 

19 Benjamin Franklin’s memoirs, Parallel Text Edition, 
ed. Max Farrand, 258, Berkeley, Univ. of Calif. Press, 
1949, 

20 Hist. Soc. Penna. Mss. Pemberton Papers, Clifford 
Correspondence, fol. 42. Reproduced from the original 
by courtesy of the Society. 

21 Amer. Philos. Soc. Mss. B.F. 66: 5. 
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both unsigned but identifiable from the types as 
the printing of Andrew Bradford. The inference 
the Autobiography might move one to draw is 
that by 1737 the clerk of the Burlington County 
loan office at least had switched his patronage 
from “old . . . rich and easy” Bradford to enter- 
prising Franklin. The other two examples are 
marriage bonds for the year 1735 (figs. 7 and 8), 
kept with thousands of other eighteenth-century 
marriage bonds in the vaults of the State Depart- 
ment of New Jersey. The earlier bond is set in 
Franklin’s first English and double pica fonts; 
the later in Franklin’s first English, double pica, 
and French Canon types. Textually the only im- 
portant difference between the two forms is that 
in the earlier should the bond stand forfeit the 
remittance had to be paid in the “current lawful 
Money of the said Province of New-York.” The 
remittance in the later bond is to be paid in the 
“current lawful Money of America.” The fact 
that this second bond exists in eight additional 
copies all from the same setting of type suggests 
that about June, 1735, the phrasing of the later 
bond took precedence over that of the earlier. 
The fourth sort of printed matter to be added 
to Franklin bibliography on the evidence of the 
type is that bearing the imprint of some printer 
other than Franklin, but manifestly Franklin’s 
work. The only examples so far discovered are 
the signed publications of Isaiah Warner, an in- 
consequential Philadelphia publisher who strug- 
gled along by himself in 1742 and then in 1743 
formed a brief partnership with Cornelia Brad- 
ford, Andrew’s widow. The possibility that the 
phrase “Printed by . . . ” in Warner’s imprints 
did not say what it meant was first called to the 
attention of the present writer by Mr. Edwin 
Wolf, II, curator of rare books at the Library 
Company of Philadelphia, who thought that, on 
the evidence of the typography, printer’s orna- 
ments, and type, Franklin and not Warner was 
probably the printer. A systematic study of the 
type in Warner’s few extant publications in 1742 
revealed Mr. Wolf's theory to be a sound one. If 
Warner had been a printer and not merely a pub- 
lisher, he possessed a remarkably varied supply of 
Caslon text-letter and titling fonts for one who 
printed only five known books in 1742, and fewer 
than a dozen in his whole career. Further, he 
must have disposed of his large type holdings be- 
fore he became Cornelia Bradford’s partner in the 
next year since none of his type reoccur in publi- 
cations of either Bradford and Warner in 1743 or 
of Cornelia Bradford later. If Warner was sim- 
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Fic. 3. Title-page bearing Isaiah Warner imprint but 


printed by Franklin. 


ply a publisher, he must have employed either 
Franklin or William Bradford, Junior, to handle 
his printing, for they alone owned Caslon type in 
Philadelphia in 1742. Fortunately the text of two 
of Warner’s publications was set in Caslon long 
primer, a font which Franklin had recently ac- 
quired and which Bradford did not possess, hav- 
ing limited his use of Caslon in 1742 to pica and 
English and scattered display type. The three 
extant Warner imprints for 1742, John Bechtel’s 
A Short Catechism, Jacob Taylor’s almanac, Pen- 
silvania, 1743, and on other type evidence, Die- 
jenigen Anmerkungen . . . (fig. 3) must there- 
fore be considered despite Warner’s imprint claim 
as the work of Franklin. 

The second major kind of problem presented by 
Franklin printing which a study of his type might 
help solve is that of discovering as much as pos- 
sible of the actual printing history of a known 
Franklin work. The preliminary study of the type 
of the Poor Richard Almanacks, and the more ex- 
tensive work on William Sewel’s History of the 

. Quakers, to mention but two of Franklin’s 
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better known pieces of printing, indicate some- 
thing of the fruitfulness of this approach. The 
Poor Richards present a printing history far too 
complex to be discussed in detail here, but already 
this tentative conclusion emerges from the type 
study. Once Franklin undertook the publication 
of his own almanac, he like the other printers of 
the period sought to keep from year to year in 
standing type the text of those sections which he 
might insert in later editions. Even the two 
extant copies of the 1733 Poor Richard Almanack 
which are substantially different type settings re- 
veal small instances of standing type, and the title- 
pages of all the Poor Richards from 1736 to 1748 
were printed in part from unquestionably one and 
the same type setting. On February 3, 1766, 
James Parker, having just finished evaluating the 
common possessions of Franklin and Hall prior 
to the termination of the partnership, wrote Frank- 
lin in England, “—we weigh’d the Forms and 
Pages of Almanacks &c. with all their Rules in 
and about them . . .,” ** a fairly clear indication 
that large portions of the almanac text were kept 
in standing type and that the practice was by this 
late date a well established one in Franklin’s shop. 

This practice of Franklin’s of keeping type 
standing over long periods of time not only throws 
light on how the Poor Richards were printed but 
also poses for this systematic study of Franklin’s 
use and discarding of his type an interesting para- 
dox. Of what worth are the statements that 
Franklin scrapped his first pica font in favor of a 
Caslon pica in 1738 and replaced his original long 
primer with a Caslon font finally in 1743 when 
one may point to instances of both of the earlier 
fonts in use in the Franklin almanacs of 1746 or 
1748? The answer, of course, which makes these 
otherwise obviously contradictory pieces of evi- 
dence understandable is that the text for portions 
of these almanacs was not set in 1746 or 1748 but 
in 1736 and the type kept standing for ten or 
twelve years. 

Concerning the other Franklin work studied, 
Sewel’s History of the . . . Quakers (1728), the 
earliest book on which the young partners are 
known to have labored, Franklin wrote in his 
Autobiography, “Breintnal particularly procur’d 
us from the Quakers, the Printing 40 Sheets of 
their History, the rest being to be done by Keimer. 
... 8 This statement, apparently fixing the ex- 


22 Oswald, John Clyde, Benjamin Franklin, printer, 
Craftsmen’s Edition, 143, New York, Doubleday, Page, 
1926. 

23 Parallel Text Edition, 156. 
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tent of Franklin’s collaboration but not indicating 
where in the volume Franklin’s presswork is to 
be found, eventually came under the scrutiny of 
two late nineteenth-century bibliographers who 
attempted to settle the question. The earlier, the 
compiler of the Brinley Catalogue, contended that 
Franklin and Meredith printed Books Nine 
through Twelve of the text, the index, and the 
first two leaves of the volume, the title-leaf and 
the dedicatory leaf.** The later, C. R. Hildeburn, 
agreed that Franklin had printed Books Ten 
through Twelve and the index, but insisted that 
Franklin did not print Book Nine or the first two 
leaves.”® 

Further study of Sewel’s History reveals that 
each scholar was partially right in his contention 
and that each had some reliable type evidence to 
buttress his conclusions, but that the truth lies 
somewhere between them. The detailed evidence, 
interesting and clear-cut as it is, would require 
unfortunately so disproportionate an amount of 
space to present here that perforce only the con- 
clusions and chief proofs can be set down. Hilde- 
burn correctly assigned the printing of Book Nine 
to Keimer on the basis of the text type which is 
Keimer’s pica font. The Brinley Cataloguer ap- 
parently disregarded the text-letter and concen- 
trated on the type in the Book Nine section title. 
These he found to be identical in font and attend- 
ant scars on certain letters with those in all later 
section titles—but different in part from all ear- 
lier ones—and concluded that if Franklin printed 
the last three books he printed the ninth also. 
The Brinley Cataloguer certainly had reliable evi- 
dence, but seems to have reasoned from it incor- 
rectly. The likely answer is that Franklin bor- 
rowed the standing type of the Ninth Book section 
title from Keimer’s shop and used it in his own 
in titling the later sections so that the volume 
might present throughout a_ uniformity of 
appearance. 

The Brinley Cataloguer next looked at the 
Sewel title-page. He thought he recognized on 
it Franklin’s type—in fact some of the same let- 
ters he had noted in the section titles—and be- 
lieving that the title leaf was conjugate with the 
second or dedicatory leaf, concluded that Franklin 
had printed both leaves. Hildeburn saw from the 


24 Catalogue of the American library of the late Mr. 
George Brinley Part I Addenda, 76, Hartford, 1878. 

25 Hildeburn, C. R., A century of printing: the issues 
of the press of Pennsylvania, 1685-1784 1: 92-93, Phila- 
delphia, 1885. 
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A2 signature on the second leaf that the first 
leaves of the volume were intended to form a 
folio gathering in fours, and realizing that the 
Brinley Cataloguer had erred in reconstructing 
the imposition, dismissed his argument in the 
process of offering the correct explanation. 
Hildeburn knew that the third and fourth leaves 
of the initial gathering were set in Keimer’s pica 
italic and reasoned that Keimer had printed the 
leaves conjugate with three and four also. So con- 
fident was Hildeburn apparently of the validity of 
his analysis that he neglected to bring his own 
good knowledge of Franklin’s type to bear on the 
problem and chose to overlook the possibility that 
the first four leaves could form other than a nor- 
mal gathering. He was right, of course, in deny- 
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a wi D for the true Performance hereof, both the faid Parties bind them- 
felves firmly unto each other by thefe Prefents. Jn Witne/s whereof, they 


hayg hereynto interchangeably fet they Hands and Seals, ed the: 
Fo —. Day of Kober in the 2 


“/ Year of His Maijefty* s Rei 


gn. Annoque Domini 175 2. 
Sealed and Delivered . ee 
(A in the Prefence 1 fm Lone 
















omarh 


"Philadelphia ; 2 and Sold at the New-Printing. Office. 


Fic. 5. Franklin and Hall bondsman indenture. 
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Year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord Gaouca the Sccond, of Great-Britsm, 
eerween Aamy, Domini Que Thoufsnd Seven Hundred aud 

of the County of of the one Part, 
and The Commiffiomers of the Lean Office of the County of ea the other Part, WITNESSED H, That the Gid 

for and in Confideration of the Sum of 

of the County of to bh well and tuly in Hand paid, whereof he grant the Receipt, and acknowledze 
contented, and fos Hie ies, Executors and Adeniniftrators, releafes and difcharges The Comm ffieners of the Lean Office f the Commas of 
and their Succeffors, thereof forever, Granted, Bargsined, Sold, Releafed, Eafeofied and Confirmed, and by thefe Prefents Grant, Bargain, Sell, Releafe, 
Eofcoff and Confirm to The Commifioners of the Laan Office f the County of aad thei Succeflow aod Afizus ferever, All that 





—4 Day of 
France and Ireland, King, Dzfender of the Faith, &. 





by The Comm fierers of the Lom-Off.e 
to be thereeuth 


Together with all and all Manner of Woods, Under-Woods, Trees, Mines, Minerals, Quarries, Hawkings, Huntings, Fowlings, Futhings, Burldings, Pences, Improvements, 
H ereditaments and Appurtcnances whatfoever to the fame belonging, or in any ways appertaining , and all the Eftace, Right, Title, lucie, Poficthon, Property, Clam and 
Demand of the faid and fh Heirs co the above bargawed Premifes, and every Part thereof, 
To HAVE axo re HOLD the above bargained Premifes, and every Part thereof, with the Appurenances, to The Commifioners «f the Lean Ofc ff the Counts of 
their Succeffors and Affigns forever, to the Utes and Purpofes mentioned in an AG of the General Affembly of thus Province, pali'd 1 che Seventh Year 
of His Majefty’s Reign, Eatituled, 4» 4A for making Forty Thewfand Peamds om Bulls of Credit. Aod the fsid . 
for Heirs, Executors and Adminiftrators do Covenant, Grant, Bargain and Agree to and with Tle Comm ffieners of the Lean ( fice ff the Conmty of 
and their Succeffors, That at and before the Time of the Sealing and Delivery hereof, he the faid 
flood lawfully fcined of the above bargained Premifes, of s good, fure, perie& and indefeirable Eftate of Inheritance in the Law, in Fee Simple, 
and that the fame then were free and clear of all former and other Gifts, Grants, Bargains, Sales, Leafes, Releafes, Judgments, Extents, Kecognizances, Dowers, Eatails and 
aber locumbrances in the Law whatfoever. Prowided always, and thefe Prefents ave upon thes Candstim, That if the Cid 
Heirs, Executors, Admunftrators of Ailigns do pay 0: caufe to be paid to The Commiffioners of the Loan Office @ tle County of 
the above Sum of in the Proportions and at the Times following (T+ ew) The Sum of 
oa the Taenty-fifth Day of Merb, One Thoufand Seven Hundred and Thirty exght. Ant the Sum of 
oa the Twenty fifth Day of Ase b, One Thouland Seven Hundred and Thirty-nine. 


And the Sum of ea the Twenty fifth Day of Manb, One Thoufind Seven Hundred and 
Fory And the Sum of on the Twenty fifth Day of Mar.b, One Thoufand Seren 
Hun-teed ant Forty-one And the Sum of on the Teenty fifth Day of Mand, One 
Thoutsnt Seven Hundred and Forty.ts0. And the Sum of on the Twenty fitth Dey of 


Mart, Ore Thousand Seven Hundred and Forty three And the Sum of 
Teenty fich Day of Mares, One Thoufand Seven Hundred and Forty four. And the Sum of 
on the Twenty filth Day of Marc, One Thoufand Seven Hundred and Forty five And the Sum of 
on the Twen:y-fifth Day of tench, One Thoufand Seven Hundred and Forty fix Ant the Sum of 
oo the Twenty fifth Day of Marck, One Thoufsnd Seven Hundred and Forty feven And the Sum of 
oa the Twenty fifth Day of Merb, One Thoufsnd Seven Hundred ant Forty cight And the Sum of 
on the Twenty fifth Day of .Mar.b, One Thoufand Seven Hundred and Forty-nine. And the Sum of 
on the Twenty fifth Day of Manb, One Thoufand Seven Hundred and Fifty And the Sum of 
on the Tweaty-fifth Day of Afand, One Thoufand Seven Hundred and Fifty-one. And the 


@a the 


of on the Twenty-filth Day of Wanb, One Thoufand Seven Hundred and Fifty- 
— And the Sum of on the Teentysfifth Day of Merb, One Thouland Seven Hundred 
two 

a Fifty three, and thall at every of the faid Terms of Payment, pay to The Comme fiemers of the Loan Office of the Commty of pe the Intereft at 
the Rat: of Free per Cent. of the (aid Principal Sum of and of the Parts thereof remaining unpaid before 


' fad AQ of General Affembly of this Province, Then the above Grant, Bargain, and 
ipeQive Terms of Payment, accoriing to the true Intent and Meaning of the 3 gin, 
ns eb ae aes and Clouke thereof fhall be void ; But if Failure is made im any of the Payments above-mentioned, Then the above Bargain and Sale is to remain in full 


Force and Virtue Ant the fad Nee os stdin Theny Binge chien ed gies ‘od niin Heirs ani Alligns 
ion of remiles, 
do grec ents Say ent even for “hes : Heirs, Execurors and Admuioittrators Covenant, Gram, Bargain, Promife and Agree 
nd with The Comm ffieners of the Lom Office of the Counts of and their Sncceffors, Well end traly to pay te them all and every the Sums of 
to or ’ 


i ‘ ined Premifes, upon the Sale the.eof, purfuant to the Diree- 
2 <4, at the Times on which the Came ought to be paid as aforefaid , and chit the above bargei pon . pur 
pana pager teh yield the Principal and Incereft aforefaid, remaming unpail, at the Time of fach Sale togerloer with the Charges of fuch Sale JN WITNESS 
whereof the Parnes to thefe Prefent lodentures bave interchangeably fer Hand and Seal the Day and Year above wrinen. 


S-uled and De'verred a 
the Poefeme 4 


Fic. 6. Blank form from the Burlington County, N. J., loan office record book (1737) set in 
Franklin’s earliest long primer font. 
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32 NOW all Men Vall Men by thefe Prefents, That we 
-SRaw- fp T ea ee oem d 
or 7 cota J Surge: Danie Pires actrle F Lipa th 


a 
Aang Orttcoa— ff: Va tack Lilt s ow 


4 Ms © epg a a ee Co ewe“. Jie 
ses ABMs Nha<ce 4a bpretst ‘eeu 


Are held and do ftand juftly Indebted unto his Excellency #/M/Ze 1% 
tr" Ay~ —_____» Eiy; Captain General and Governor in Chief of 
the stein of New-York and New-Yerfcy in the Sum of frre 
Jueteded :* Pounds current lawful Money of the faid Province 
of New-York. To be paid to his faid Excellency the Governor, or 
to his Succeffors or Affigns. For the which Payment well and truly 
to be made and done, We do bind Our Selves, Our and each of Our 
Heirs, Executors and Adminiftrators, and every of them, Jointly and 
Severally, firmly by thefe Prefents. Sealed with our Seals, Dated 
the Aw Day of om ere in the Zg2/2_ Ycar 


of his Majefty’s Reign, Annogué Domini One Thoufand Seven Hun- 
dred and Thirty Aotse __> 








@&@ H E Conditionof this Obligation is fuch, 


ale That whereas the above bounden Zozdhes? hale -——* 


SIS hath obtained Licence of Marriage for himfelf, of 
the one Party, andfor Bra tn 

of the other Party. ed eee 
ther of them the faid aol ah) Iona ol 


have any lawful Let or ala of 8 oo ASinity or Con- 
fanguinity to hinder their being joined in the holy Band of Matrimony, 
and afterward their living together as Man and Wife, then this Obliga- 
tion to be Void and of none Effet, or elfe to ftand and remain in full 


Force and Virtue. 

Gc “er er, 
“aca Bul ©! 
Phe ~* 7} 
Jems its ae 

Se 

“ Zz sé 

ate’ 


Fic. 7. Earlier Franklin form of New Jersey marriage bond. 
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NOW all Men Don BE IgE That W We, 


patie 2 LL iif 


are aE and do ftand juftly indebted unto his Excellency / Caving 

ie => Efq; Captain-Gencral and Governor in chief of the Provinces of 
Ferfey, New-York, &c. in the Sum of fiee Aaa D’D, 

current lawful Money of America, to be paid to his faid Excellency 

the Governor, or to his Succeffors or Affigns. For the which Payment well 

and truly to be made and done, we do bind our Selves, our Heirs, Exe- 

cutors and Adminiftrators, and every of them jointly and feverally, firmly 

by thefe Prefents. Scaled with our Seals, Dated this Lg 

Day of | pu » inthe 4-777 Year of His Majefty’s Reign, 

Annoq;, Domini 17 3 a 
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H E Condition of this Obligation is fach, That whercas the above- 
bounden Sg /(Cracee MUA ——@hath obtained Licence 
_ of Marriage for himfelf, of the one Party, and for L4 the L 
Priece LAeur AA empdettaenete 
of the other Party. Now if it fhall not hereafter appear that they, or 
cither of them the faid BrAewe A2MG7P% ahoeadatl Paice 
have any lawful Let or Impediment of Pre-contra@, Affinity or oa 
fanguinity, to hinder their being joyned in the holy Band of Matrimony, 
and afterward their living together as Man and Wife, Then this Obliga- 
tion tobe void, orelfe to ftand and remain in full Force and Virtue. 


ee: 


Sealed and Delivered in \ 


the Prefence of Vivien Sh pris - ~ Ne 


Soar 
Marla Fo Lola nlooffpen 


Pr apo» 


\v 








Fic. 8. Later Franklin form of New Jersey marriage bond. 
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ing that Franklin had printed the second leaf; it is 
conjugate with the third leaf and is set in Keimer’s 
newer font of English. It is the compiler of the 
Brinley Catalogue, however, who correctly claimed 
the title-page as Franklin’s. It is set largely in 
Franklin’s early French Canon italic and his 
double pica and English roman. It is also a cancel 
tipped in and therefore not conjugate with the 
fourth leaf in the gathering. The first known 
title-page (fig. 4) to come from the shop of the 
young Franklin, hence, bears the imprint of an- 
other printer, but, as the type evidence in the 


C. WILLIAM MILLER 
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Isaiah Warner imprints of 1742 show, it was not 
to be the last. 

These examples, then, selected somewhat arbi- 
trarily, suggest the possible uses of a type study 
in coping with a variety of problems found in 
Franklin bibliography. Once the knowledge of 
Franklin’s type has been mastered and made avail- 
able to other scholars, the next steps will be to 
use it in reclaiming the other extant but as yet 
undiscovered items which came from Franklin’s 
presses and in studying systematically the known 
canon of Franklin imprints. 











JANE MECOM’S LITTLE PICTURE 


CHARLES COLEMAN SELLERS 


Curator of Dickinsoniana, Dickinson College 


THE two earliest portraits of Benjamin Frank- 
lin are in the country of his birth. The first, a 
three-quarter length canvas of uncertain author- 
ship and date, is owned by Harvard University. 
The second, a miniature on ivory by C[harles?] 
Dixon, belongs to the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. The canvas may be tentatively dated in the 
winter of 1753-1754, and in that case the ivory 
comes only four years later, since it was painted 
in the late summer or, more probably, the autumn 
of 1757. The first has been studied exhaustively, 
engraved, repeatedly reproduced, and exhibited. 
The second, strangely enough, has received almost 
no attention, and is here reproduced for the first 
time. 

On July 26, 1757, Franklin and his son arrived 
at London and within a few days took up their 
residence at No. 7 Craven Street, Mrs. Margaret 
Stevenson’s boarding house. “As you desire to 
know several particulars about me,” he wrote 
home to Deborah, “I now let you know that I 
lodge in Craven Street near Charing Cross, West- 
minster.” He adds that he has received her hun- 
dred pounds and will “lay it all out” in purchases 
for her, that he will not go to Holland as he now 
intends to tour England instead as soon as the 
weather permits. And finally, “I wrote you by 
a Man of War lately sailing for New York & sent 
you my Picture in Miniature.” 

These quotations are from a fragment of a let- 
ter in the Library of the Society, a torn half-page, 
written on both sides, without date. The content 
makes clear that it is to Mrs. Franklin, and that 
it was written between his letters to her of July 27 
and November 22. In the letter of November 22, 
1757, also owned by the Society, he mentions 
having written her on September 2, and this frag- 
ment may be of that date. He writes that in his 
letter of September 2 he had mentioned having 
had “a violent cold or something of a fever, but 
that it was almost gone.” Through that Septem- 
ber, October, and into November, however, the 
illness had continued in the form of an “inter- 
mittent fever,’ with pain, weakness, and occa- 
sional delirium. The letter shows that in this 


period of separation he was eager to have the por- 
traits of his family around him. 


I hear there has a miniature painter gone over tu 
Philadelphia, a relation to John Reynolds. If Sally’s 
picture is not done to your mind by the young man, 
and the other gentleman is a good hand and follows 
the business, suppose you get Sally’s done by him, 
and send it to me with your small picture, that I 
may here get all our little family drawn in one con- 
versation piece.* 





Fic. 1. Benjamin Franklin by C. Dixon. 


Courtesy of 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Two months later, on January 21, 1758, while 
waiting for the arrival of the paintings from Phila- 
delphia, he sent another portrait of himself to 
Deborah, noting it in a postscript. “P.S. When 
you write to Boston, give my love to sister Jenny, 
as I have not often time to write to her. If you 
please, you may send her the inclosed little pic- 
ture.” * On September 16, 1758, after returning 


from his genealogical tour of the English country- 





1Smyth, Albert Henry, The writings of Benjamin 
Franklin . . . 3: 423, N. Y., Macmillan, 1905. Franklin 
discusses this project further in a letter to his wife, June 
10, 1758. Jbid., 439. 

2 Smyth, 3: 430. 
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side, Franklin wrote directly to “sister Jenny”— 
Mrs. Jane Mecom. 


I received your letter of June 17. I wonder you 
have had no letter from me since my being in Eng- 
land. I have wrote you at least two, and I think a 
third before this, and what was next to waiting on 
you in person, sent you my picture.® 


An entry in Franklin’s accounts, owned by the 
Society, completes the documentation of the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts miniature. “Oct. 31, 1757; 
paid Mr. Dixon for B.F’s. picture £6.6.0.” 

We have, therefore, the following basic evi- 
dence on which to speculate : 


1. Franklin to Mrs. Franklin, undated: “I .. . 
sent you my Picture in Miniature.” 

2. Accounts, October 31, 1757: “Paid Mr. Dixon 
for B.F’s. picture £6.6.0.” 

3. Franklin to Mrs. Franklin, January 21, 1758: 
“If you please you may send her [ Mrs. Mecom] 
the inclosed little picture.” 

4. Franklin to Mrs. Mecom, September 16, 1758: 
“I... sent you my picture.” 


Points 1 and 2 obviously belong together, as do 
points 3 and 4. Assuming Mr. Dixon to be a 
prudent craftsman unwilling to risk a loss, he may 
have expected payment from the sick American 
promptly upon completion of his work. That 
would date the miniature, and the fragment of a 
letter, in late October. Certainly, we may guess 
that the miniature was painted during Franklin’s 
illness. The informal costume, banyan and cap, 
does not prove that, but it is altogether reason- 
able to suppose that, finding himself dangerously 
ill, he would prepare such a memento for Deborah, 
for “my dear child,” as he called her, now so far 
away. 

Dixon, clearly a very capable artist, was also 
clearly not a painter of wide reputation, and it is 
possible that his price included a replica. This 
replica, then, would be the “little picture” sent to 
Mrs. Franklin and by her to Mrs. Mecom, in 
whose family it descended, an honored heirloom, 
until given by a direct descendant of six genera- 
tions later to the Museum. Of the original mini- 
ature, sent to Deborah in 1757 “by a Man of 
War,” we have no present knowledge and no evi- 
dence of its existence later than 1805. 

Jane Mecom’s miniature is not mentioned in 
her will. Sometime before her death in 1794 she 


8 [bid., 458. 
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may have given it to her granddaughter, Jane 
Flagg, wife of Elihu Greene. She held this couple 
in particular affection, and had often stayed at 
their Rhode Island home. Or she may have given 
it directly to their young son, Franklin, born in 
1780. From Franklin Greene the portrait de- 
scended to his son of the same name, and in the 
next generation to a daughter, Emily, born in 
1835. Emily Greene gave the miniature to her 
nephew, Dr. Franklin Greene Balch. In 1899 
Dr. Balch placed it on loan at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, and on October 19, 1943, made the loan a 
gift. 

The ivory is 2 X 1% inches (5.1 X 3.8 centi- 
metres) in size, and is mounted in a plain gold 
case. The color of the face, almost gray, may be 
ascribed to fading; indeed, the whole painting 
seems to have lost some of its original brilliance 
through exposure to sunlight. The cap on the 
head is white. The subject wears a reddish pur- 
ple banyan or dressing gown, a yellow waistcoat 
and a white shirt. Dark gray stippling over light 
gray makes the background. The miniature is 
signed, center right, “C. D.” The ivory is backed 
with thin paper on which is written in pencil, 
“Franklin.” On a piece of cardboard at the back 
of the case the same hand has written, “Dr. Ben- 
jamin Franklin.” 

One of the most interesting things about this 
portrait is that Franklin’s own record of it gives 
us the first identification of an artist hitherto 
known only by the two letters of his signature. 
Basil S. Long in 1929 described several examples 
of the work of “C. D.,” all of which “had a certain 
naiveté but expressed a good deal of character 
without any attempt at flattery. They were not 
painted with great freedom; the style varied a 
good deal; the body was in some cases weakly 
drawn.” * Long dates these portraits between 
1750 and 1767, and suggests that the artist may 
have worked in Scotland, perhaps in Bath. Cer- 
tainly he had not established himself in London, 
and must have been a provincial or itinerant. The 
records of the Society of Artists reveal only a 
miniature exhibited by “Dixon” in 1771, and a 
portrait by “Miss Dixon” at the same time.’ In- 
deed, we have hints of a family of Dixons, dedi- 
cated to the painting craft and to a provincial life. 


4 British miniaturists, 113, London, Geoffrey Bles, 1929. 

5 Graves, Algernon, A dictionary of artists who have 
exhibited works in the principal London exhibitions from 
1760 to 1893, 81, London, H. Graves, 1901. 
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One of the best English miniaturists of the 
seventeenth century had been Nicholas Dixon (ac- 
tive 1670-1700), who signed his ivories, “N.D.” 
and who succeeded Samuel Cooper as limner to 
the King (“Miniculator Regis”) in 1675. Mathew 
Dixon (active 1670-1710) was a portrait painter 
in oils. John Dixon, whose portraits in crayon 
were praised by George Vertue for their “great 
excellence,” was a pupil of the court painter, Sir 
Peter Lely. Vertue’s notes in the British Mu- 
seum record that he retired from the court in 1698 
to a small estate at Thwaite, near Bungay in Suf- 
folk, adding, “This gent[leman’s] father & grand- 
father painted in oyl from the life.” Mathew 
Dixon died at Thwaite in 1710, John Dixon in 


1721, and, according to Vertue, John’s widow and 
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children were still living there about 1730.° It 
is not improbable that William Robert Dixon 
(1780-1815), a landscape painter of nearby Nor- 
wich, was a descendant of this line. 

We can only guess—but it may have been one 
of the children of John, mentioned by Vertue, who 
gave us this portrait of Franklin. Certainly, the 
evidence suggests a provincial painter, following 
with solid fidelity an established, traditional skill— 
a stranger in London, perhaps, called in by chance 
to copy the features of another stranger who was 
seriously ill, and so securing his otherwise for- 
gotten name and fame in the faithfully recorded 
likeness of a very great man. 





6 Goulding, Richard W., Nicholas Dixon, the limner. 
Burlington Magazine 20: 24-25, Oct—Mar., 1911-1912. 








THE FRANKLIN-VOLTA CORRESPONDENCE: LEGEND OR FACT? 


ANTONIO PACE 


Professor of Romance Languages, Syracuse University 


NOTHING could appear at first blush more natu- 
ral and desirable than a correspondence between 
Franklin and Volta, two immortal names in the 
history of electrology: the first the conceiver of 
the single-fluid theory of electricity which fur- 
nished the basis for the tremendous advances in 
electricity in the eighteenth century ; the other the 
glory of Italian electrical science who capped 
Italian ascendancy in electrical matters during 
the second part of the same century with the in- 
vention of the pile. All the ingredients of an ideal 
correspondence exist, including a personal en- 
counter in Paris. What is more, the tradition of 
such an exchange has been current in Italy for 
nearly three-quarters of a century. In the year 
1882, Zanino Volta, a grand-nephew of Ales- 
sandro, after describing from family documents 
the meeting of his illustrious ancestor with Frank- 
lin, sighed, with no attendant explanation: “It is 
a shame, a great shame, that the letters of the 
aged Franklin to our young professor—about 
which there is no doubt—have been lost. It was 
not possible for me to uncover a single one, and 
I am finally losing all hope of success, being left 
only with the longing.” + A few years later, the 
Alessandro Volta, Junior, who wrote a biographi- 
cal Alessandro Volta e il suo tempo,’ asserted 
confidently in an annotation to the name of Frank- 
lin in his list of “Illustrious Men With Whom 
Volta Held Correspondence”: “The existence of 
this correspondence is established, although it car 
not be found.” * Eventually an exaggerated form 
of the tradition represented Volta as in corre- 
spondence with Franklin in America at the tender 
age of eighteen! * Belief in an epistolary exchange 
assumed complete respectability in 1927 when 
Felice Scolari stated in his authoritative index to 
the national edition of Volta’s works then under 
way: “That between Volta and Franklin there 


1Z. Volta, Il primo viaggio di Alessandro Volta a 
Parigi e sua dimora in quella capitale nel verno del 
1781-82, R. Istituto Lombardo di Scienze e Lettere: 
Rendiconti, Ser. 2, 15: 33, 1882. 

2 Milan, Carrara, 1900. 

3 [bid., 148. 

4Voltiana (Como) 1: 496, 1926. 





was epistolary correspondence, there is no doubt 
whatever.” ® 

In 1945, at the close of the Second World War, 
the Italian Commissione Voltiana, resuming its 
work of publishing the papers of Alessandro Volta, 
made the first attempt to trace in America the 
correspondence with Franklin which could not be 
found in Italy. On 20 August of that year, Cesare 
Morlacchi, Secretary of the Commissione Vol- 
tiana, addressed an appeal for information regard- 
ing the missing Franklin-Volta letters to Dr. C. R. 
Morey, then Attaché for Cultural Relations with 
the American Embassy in Rome, who transmitted 
the request to the American Philosophical So- 
ciety ® and, presumably, to other important Ameri- 
can centers where Franklin papers are preserved. 
While no direct, sustained correspondence be- 
tween Franklin and Volta seems to have been un- 
earthed as a consequence of the efforts of the 
Commissione Voltiana,’ a thorough airing of the 
background for the belief in such an exchange is 
clearly needed. 

An important element in the formation of the 
tradition is Italian awareness of Volta’s consum- 
mate knowledge and use of Franklinian electrical 
theory. Volta was not yet out of his teens when 
he wrote a long didactic poem in Latin dealing 
with various physical phenomena, building up to 
a brief statement of progress made in electrical 
science in which due honor was accorded Frank- 
lin.s The promise he made at the end of his poem 
to return to the subject of electricity was bril- 
liantly kept. At the age of twenty, he communi- 


5 Alessandro Volta, per incarico della R. Commissione 
per l’Edizione Nazionale delle opere del Volta, e relativi 
cenni illustrativi a cura del prof. Francesco Massardi, 
504, Rome, Fondazione Leonardo, 1927. 

6 Correspondence in the files of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. 

7 On 9 November 1945, Dr. L. P. Eisenhart, Executive 
Officer of the American Philosophical Society, wrote to 
inquire what I knew of such correspondence. I was 
able to furnish some incidental information regarding 
Franklin and Volta, but could report nothing which 
suggested a direct correspondence. 

8 Z. Volta, Il poemetto didascalico latino di Alessandro 


Volta con versione italiana di Zanino Volta, Pavia, Fusi, 
1899. 
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cated the results of his first electrical experiments 
to Giambatista Beccaria,® Professor of Experi- 
mental Physics at the University of Turin and the 
outstanding exponent of Franklinian theory. 
Four years later, Volta rallied to the support of 
Beccaria against a resurgent double-fluid theory 
of electricity propounded with cogent evidence by 
the English scientist, Robert Symmer. The point 
of departure for Symmer’s rival theory was the 
behavior of two pairs of silk stockings, one black, 
the other white, which gave no sign of electrifica- 
tion as long as they were worn one over the other, 
but which proved to be so strongly charged when 
they were removed and separated that the force of 
repulsion swelled them out to the shape of the leg. 
But while the stockings of one color repelled each 
other, they were strongly drawn to those of the 
opposite color. This evidence, supported by Sym- 
mer with related experiments, led him to revive 
the older concept of Du Fay, namely, that there 
were two different kinds of electricity, and to 
postulate that electrical phenomena must be at- 
tributed to an excess of one or the other of them.*® 
The Franklinists were much embarrassed. Frank- 
lin’s arch-enemy, the Abbé Jean-Antoine Nollet, 
still smarting from the discomfiture caused him by 
Beccaria’s Dell’elettricismo artificiale e naturale 
(Turin, 1753) after he had rashly attacked Frank- 
lin’s Experiments and Observations on Electricity, 
joyfully hailed the findings of Symmer as cor- 
roboration of his own moribund system of efflu- 
ences and affluences.'t Beccaria countered weakly 
with a specious new corollary to Franklinian prin- 
ciples which he called “vindicative electricity” : 
under certain circumstances bodies “revindicate” 
upon the act of separation the electricity which 
they possessed before being brought together.** 
At this point, Alessandro Volta, having just 
turned his twenty-fourth year, made his scientific 
debut with an incisive memoir, De vi attractiva 
ignis electrici, in the form of a letter to Beccaria 
under the date 18 April 1769. The young Volta 
had followed the controvery aroused by Symmer 
with lively interest. His remarkable letter is clear 
proof of how decisive was Franklin’s influence 
upon him, because it contains the simplified and 
corrected concept of Franklinian theory from 
which he never deviated. In Volta’s neat expla- 


9A. Mieli, Alessandro Volta, 18-20, Rome, Formig- 
gini, 1927. 

10M. Gliozzi, L’elettrologia fino al Volta 1: 203 ff., 
Naples, Loffredo, 1937. 

11 Jbid., 208. 

12 [bid., 270-271. 
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nation of the Symmerian experiments and Father 
Beccaria’s electricitas vindex as inductive phe- 
nomena in perfect accordance with the single-fluid 
theory of electricity lie the germs of the famous 
electrophorus and such later inventions as the 
condensing electroscope and the pile.** 

One must also consider the impact of Volta 
upon Franklin (as a catalytic element in the en- 
vironment which produced the tradition of a corre- 
spondence). Volta’s name was by no means new to 
Franklin when early in the year 1782 the young 
scientist was ushered into his presence in Paris, 
where Volta was spending the winter in fulfill- 
ment of a scientific mission to acquire ideas and 
apparatus with a view to improving instruction 
at the University of Pavia.** More than five years 
before, Franklin’s physician friend at the Viennese 
court, Jan Ingenhousz, had written to tell Frank- 
lin of the electrophorus perpetuus invented by 
“one Mr. Volta, an Italian gentleman”;** and 
Franklin in his answer had perspicaciously noted, 
despite his friend’s puzzling claim that “the elec- 
tric Force once excited may be kept alive years to- 
gether,” that the device was basically a variation 
upon the Leyden jar.** Thereafter reports about 
Volta trickled steadily in upon Franklin. In 1777 
the English bluestocking, Georgiana Shipley, 
again brought up the topic of the electrophorus,"’ 
and the Swiss savant, Rodolph Valltravers, wrote 
to tell of Volta’s experiments in Zurich.** The 
following year Henri Serre commented from Ge- 
neva upon the feasibility of explaining the elec- 
trophorus from the standpoint of Franklinian 
principles ; *® and a French scientist, Pahin Cham- 
plain de la Blancherie, sent a translation of Volta’s 
work on the inflammable air of swamps *° which 
must have been of considerable interest to Frank- 
lin, since it treated a subject about which he had 
corresponded with Joseph Priestley four years 
before when the latter was engaged in his famous 


13 Mieli, op. cit., 20-21. 

14 A. Volta, Jr., op. cit., 108. 

15 Writings of Benjamin Franklin (ed. A. H. Smyth) 
: 49-50, N. Y., Macmillan, 1905-1907. 

16 [bid. 8: 309. 

17], Minis Hays, Calendar of the Papers of Benjamin 
Franklin in the Library of the American Philosophical 
Society 1: 213, Philadelphia, 1908. 

18 [bid. 1: 296. 

19 [bid. 1: 430. 

20 This is without doubt the Lettres de Mr. Alexandre 
Volta .. . sur lair inflammable des marais auxquelles on 
a ajouté trois lettres du méme auteur tirées du Journal 
de Milan: traduites de litalien (Strasbourg, 1778) now 


among the Franklin pamphlets of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. 
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experiments on air.**_ Finally, in October, 1781, 
a few months before he saw Volta, Franklin ex- 
pressed his eagerness to see an article by Jan 
Ingenhousz on the electrophorus as soon as it was 
translated into English or French.** 

After such preliminaries, the meeting of Volta 
and Franklin could hardly have been kept within 
the bounds of pure formality. The details of their 
association in Paris are lacking; but the two men 
seem to have seen a great deal of each other. 
Franklin must have been captivated by the witty, 
fun-loving Italian; and Volta was certainly much 
taken with the “great” Franklin.** On 24 March 
1782 Volta wrote to his brother: “If I could, I 
would go more often to Franklin’s.” And a week 
later: “I have seen Franklin repeatedly and have 
dined at his home.” ** 

The factors adduced to this point—Volta’s ac- 
quaintance with Franklin’s ideas on electricity, 
the latter’s knowledge of Volta’s activities, and, 
finally, their cordial meeting in Paris—could con- 
ceivably be of themselves sufficient background for 
the supposition that the friendship of the two men 
subsequently found expression through corre- 
spondence. The tone, however, of the citations 
from Zanino Volta, grand-nephew of Alessandro, 
and from the Alessandro Volta, Junior, reported 
at the beginning of the present article suggests that 
their remarks were based upon more specific in- 
formation among the family papers to which they 
had access. Such, indeed, proves to be the case. 
In 1927 the same Zanino Volta published in the 
official newsletter of the executive committee han- 
dling the functions in honor of Alessandro Volta 
on the occasion of the first centenary of his 
death ** a letter which, in view of its curiosity for 
American readers, will bear nearly integral repro- 
duction here in English translation. It was writ- 
ten from Genoa on 4 June 1847 by one Giovanni 
Battista Cerruti and addressed to an equally ob- 
scure Milanese by the name of Campiglio, a friend 
of Zanino Volta, eldest son of Alessandro Volta 
and uncle of the author of the article in which it 
appeared : 


Dear Mr. Campiglio: 


Since you were kind enough to offer me your good 
services in Milan for whatever I may need, an offer 


21 Smyth, ed. cit. 6: 226-228. 
22 Ibid. 8: 312. 
23 Cf. Mieli, op. cit., 39-40, 44. 


24Z. Volta, Il primo viaggio di A. Volta a Parigi, 
33. 


25 Alessandro Volta e Beniamino Franklin in carteggio 
epistolare, Voltiana (Como) 2 (8): 5, 1927. 
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which of course I extend equally to you for any con- 
cern of yours in Genoa, I shall ask the following 
favor of you. 

My friend, Mr. Edward Lester, American consul 
in this city, author of various works and member of 
several academies, has received a letter from the 
United States from a distinguished personage who is 
engaged in publishing some unedited correspond- 
ence, among which that of the classic Franklin. 
Since this illustrious physicist, who extended im- 
mensely the limits of the science of electricity, was 
in correspondence with another no lesser contempo- 
rary celebrity who was doing honor to Italy, namely, 
with the distinguished Volta of Como, the work 
would remain incomplete if any lacunae remained in 
the chain of their correspondence. It would there- 
fore be extremely interesting to have copies of the 
letters that must be in the archives of the noble house 
of Volta, reflecting the correspondence of the above- 
mentioned personages. 

With the heirs of Franklin were found: (1) some 
letters of Volta addressed to his American colleague ; 
but from their context one perceives that there are 
gaps, that is, lost letters; (2) many drafts of letters 
from Franklin addressed to Volta. But beyond the 
fact that the drafts were occasionally not very legible, 
and that in making clean copies one customarily adds 
or removes something, even these rough copies are 
incomplete. 

If Count Volta, whom you know, disposed to lend 
his cooperation to an American who wishes to do 
homage to the memory of an Italian, would be so 
kind as to permit copies to be made of the said corre- 
spondence, Mr. Lester would be most highly obliged 
to him. The noble Mr. Volta would have only to 
choose a thoroughly trustworthy person and promise 
him whatever remuneration he thinks proper for his 
work, for which my friend would promptly assume 
all obligation. . 

This, my friend, is the favor I ask, offering you in 
advance my apologies and thanks. . . 


Your Affectionate Friend and Servant. 
Gio. BATTA CERRUTI 


P. S. I beg you to reply as soon as possible. 


A suspicion that the “distinguished personage” 
occupied with Franklin’s correspondence was 
Jared Sparks, then Professor of History at Har- 
vard University, led to a perusal of his papers pre- 
served at that institution. The search was not 
completely fruitless: the subject of the Franklin- 
Volta correspondence comes up twice in letters 
from Charles Edwards Lester written in 1847. 
On 10 June, less than a week after Cerruti had 
addressed his inquiry to Campiglio, Lester re- 
ported optimistically to Sparks: “I have a pros- 
pect of getting copies of the correspondence of 
Franklin & Volta—As soon as I have succeeded 
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they will be at once transmitted to you—” In 
Lester’s letter of 3 November of the same year, 
hints of both progress and failure are about 
equally balanced: “I have received the greatest 
encouragement from the Volta family, & a search 
has been made among the Volta papers for the 
correspondence with Franklin—hitherto without 
much success—Something I am assured has been 
found. I am confident that if letters of any impor- 
tance do still exist they will come to light—and I 
will loose [sic] no time in forwarding them to 
you.” 

While we now have enough information to ac- 
count rationally for the tradition of a correspond- 
ence between Franklin and Volta, a certain aura 
of mystery lingers. One is reluctant to believe 
that relations between Franklin and Volta came to 
an end with the latter’s departure from Paris. 
Surely no disaffection should have arisen between 
the two: a decade later, Volta could think of no 
higher compliment with which to make amends to 
Galvani for having doubted the reality of “animal 
electricity” than to compare his Bolognese col- 
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league’s discovery to Franklin’s identification of 
electricity and lightning.** Furthermore, the posi- 
tive tone of the letters of Cerruti and Lester gives 
one pause. On the other hand, the stubborn re- 
fusal of any trace of an exchange to emerge after 
all these years can be taken as virtual proof that 
a correspondence never existed. Franklin was 
very old when he met Volta, and political preoccu- 
pations had long divorced him almost completely 
from his beloved “philosophic” speculations ; hence 
it is quite possible that he lacked both the energy 
and the motivation to keep in touch with Volta 
after the visit. As for the Cerruti letter, the refer- 
ences to Franklin-Volta material owned by the 
“heirs of Franklin” may be nothing more than a 
garbled version of something that Sparks had 
said, for somewhere in the long bilingual chain of 
communication from the Harvard professor to 
Volta’s son through Lester, Cerruti, and Cam- 
piglio misunderstandings could easily have arisen. 


26 Volta, Opere (Edizione Nazionale) 1: 23-25, Mi- 
lano, Hoepli, 1918; cf. Gliozzi, op. cit. 2: 88, 98. 
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ORIGINALLY this paper was meant only to pre- 
sent an analysis of the eulogies delivered in France 
on the occasion of the death of Benjamin Franklin. 
The material proved to be much more abundant 
than expected: new documents were discovered in 
France as well as in America, a survey of the 
newspapers of the day made it soon apparent that 
the homage paid to Franklin at a time when the 
first French constitution was still under discussion 
should be regarded as one of the major chapters 
in the history of Franco-American relations at the 
end of the eighteenth century. Several of the texts 
were obviously too long to be reproduced in ex- 
tenso within the limits of this article. They will 
be published in full in a volume now under prepa- 
ration. We have endeavored however to point out 
here the importance and significance of this extra- 
ordinary and little studied episode which demon- 
strates that the histories of the two countries were 
at that time “indissolubly linked together.” 

Incomplete and imperfect as it is this essay 
would not have been possible without the generous 
cooperation of several persons and _ institutions, 
among whom I should like to thank particularly 
Mr. William A. Hunter, Senior Archivist of the 
State of Pennsylvania, Mr. R. N. Williams, 2nd, 
Director of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Dr. Julian P. Boyd, editor of the Jefferson papers, 
and many others. I owe even a greater debt of 
gratitude to my friend Michel Bernstein of Paris, 
for placing at my disposal his splendid collection 
on the history of the French Revolution. 


1. THE ASSEMBLEE NATIONALE MOURNS 
FOR ONE OF ITS FOUNDERS 


The news of Franklin’s death came to France 
with a dramatic suddenness. 

On the morning of June 11, 1790, the Assemblée 
Nationale was about to adjourn after a long and 
tedious discussion on the bells of the recently 
closed monasteries and convents. Mirabeau, who 
had been kept away from the Assemblée for sev- 
eral days by a very painful case of ophthalmia, 
suddenly rose and asked the floor for a few min- 
utes. He was described by the contemporaries as 


hardly able to stand and with a face showing his 
suffering. Against the protests of some members 
who feared a long speech, he was granted permis- 
sion to speak. He began with three words which 
struck the Assembly and the public in the galleries 
as a thunderclap : “Franklin est mort. . . .” Then 
he launched on the famous speech considered by 
many of his admirers the greatest achievement of 
his oratorical career. It was certainly the most 
sincere and perhaps the shortest.* 

It is reproduced here as it was printed in the 
Procés-verbal by order of the Assemblée : 


DISCOURS 
DU COMTE DE MIRABEAU 
Dans la séance de ce matin 11 Juin, 
SUR LA MORT 
DE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Messieurs, 


FRANKLIN est mort. ... Il est retourné au 
sein de la Divinité, le génie qui affranchit l’ Amérique 
et versa sur l'Europe des torrens de lumiére. 

Le Sage que deux mondes réclament, "homme que 
se disputent l’histoire des sciences et l'histoire des 
empires, tenoit sans doute un rang élevé dans l’espéce 
humaine. 

Assez long-tems, les cabinets politiques ont notifié 
la mort de ceux qui ne furent grands que dans leur 
éloge funébre. Assez long-tems 1’étiquette des cours 
a proclamé des deuils hypocrites. Les nations ne 
doivent porter que le deuil de leurs bienfaiteurs. Les 
représentans des nations ne doivent recommander a 
leurs hommages que les héros de I’humanité. 

Le congrés a ordonné dans les quatorze états de 
la confédération, un deuil de deux mois pour la mort 
de Franklin, et l’Amérique acquitte en ce moment 
ce tribut de vénération et de reconnoissance pour 
l'un des péres de sa constitution. 

Ne seroit-t-il pas digne de vous, Messieurs, de nous 
unir a cet acte religieux, de participer 4 cet hom- 
mage, rendu, a la face de l’univers, et aux droits de 
homme et au philosophe qui a le plus contribué a 
en propager la conquéte sur toute la terre. L’an- 


1 The best description of the meeting of the Assemblée 
is found in the Journal des Etats-Généraux ... au- 
jourd’hui Assemblée nationale permanente 5: 154-157, 
Angers, 1790. 
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tiquité eit élevé des autels 4 ce puissant génie qui, 
au profit des mortels, embrassant dans sa pensée le 
ciel et la terre, sut dompter la foudre et les tyrans. 
L’Europe éclairée et libre doit du moins un témoig- 
nage de souvenir et de regret, a l’un des plus grands 
hommes qui aient jamais servi la philosophie et la 
liberté. 

Je propose qu’il soit décrété que l’assemblée na- 
tionale portera pendant trois jours le deuil de Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 


The text of the address is followed in the Procés- 
verbal with this note: 


(N.B.) L’assemblée nationale a accueilli avec ac- 
clamation, et décrété a l’unanimité la proposition de 
M. le comte de Mirabeau. L’assemblée prendra le 
deuil lundi 14— Un membre du coté droit ayant 
élevé des doutes sur l’authenticité de la nouvelle de 
la mort de Benjamin Franklin, MM. de la Roche- 
foucault et de la Fayette, amis de ce grand homme, 
ont assuré que cette nouvelle n’étoit malheureusement 
que trop vraie. 

As was often the case, the official Procés-verbal, 
although substantially correct, failed entirely to 
convey a true picture of this historical meeting of 
the Assemblée. It failed particularly to explain 
how it happened that Mirabeau took upon himself 
to convey the sad news to his colleagues. To re- 
construct the scene in its entirety we must look 
elsewhere. 

When many years later Sparks visited Lafayette 
then retired at La Grange, the old general related 
how, after receiving the news of Franklin’s death, 
La Rochefoucauld and himself agreed that Mira- 
beau was the man to announce it to the Assembly 
(Writings of Washington, 10: 134, n., Boston, 
1836). The account of Sparks is substantiated by 
a long article of the Journal de Paris, of June 12, 
1790, which indicates in addition, that La Roche- 
foucauld had received the news in a letter written 
by Benjamin Vaughan, and dated from London, 
June 4, 1790, a long extract of which was given 
in the same number. The discovery of the origi- 
nal letter made recently by Professor A. O. Al- 
dridge of the University of Maryland, in the mu- 
nicipal archives of La Rochelle, will enable us to 
complete at the same time Sparks’ account and 
the article of the Journal de Paris.’ 





2 The integral text will shortly appear in the essay 
entitled Benjamin Franklin et ses contemporains francais. 
It contains important information on the manuscripts of 
the Autobiography at that time in the hands of Price and 
of Le Veillard, and recommendations of Vaughan warn- 
ing against an early publication. I am much indebted to 
Professor Aldridge for his kind communication of his 
manuscript, and shall quote here only the parts of the 
letter which deal specifically with the death of Franklin. 
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London, June 4, 1790. 
My lord duke, 

It is with much concern that I inform your grace, 
that about the beginning of April last, Dr. Franklin 
was seized with an imposthume of his lungs, which 
was attended with pain & difficulty of breathing for 
10 days & was succeeded with some days of ease, but 
finally carried him off about the 16th day. He was 
sensible, as usual, excepting a part of the last day. 

He died in affluence, leaving some lands to Mr. 
W. T. Franklin, & the rest of his fortune chiefly to 
the family of his daughter Mrs Beach [sic]. Mr. 
Jay & four others are his executors... 3 

I need not tell your grace, that every honor was 
paid to the memory of this great man. His funeral 
was attended by every person, public & private of 
any consequence or description, the procession being 
1/2 an English mile in length, & viewed by such a 
concourse of people as was probably never before as- 
sembled in America. I understand that Congress & 
some other corporate bodies mourn a month for him; 
an honor not shown to any person before out of office. 
Of the respect of the French nation he is assured; 
and it will probably give your grace satisfaction to 
hear, that notwithstanding the opposition which Dr. 
Franklin once made to the measures of this country, 
I know no person, among those not belonging to the 
British empire, who will leave more friends to regret 
him in it. It would give him pleasure could he feel 
that he is soon to have rivals in this respect from 
among your own nation. . . .4 

Your grace will indulge me by communicating the 
news of Dr. Franklin’s death to the Marquis de la 
Fayette, Mons. de Mirabeau, Mons. Target, and such 
of his friends as it more immediately concerns in 
the National Assembly, where it will cost your grace 
no other trouble than the pain of disclosing it. Mr. 
Le Roy of the Academy of Sciences will be so good, 
at your Grace’s desire, to communicate the news to 
that body, & to the Dr’s friends at Passy.—This let- 
ter is not such as can be published, being written in 
great haste; but if anything farther occurs on the 
subject, I shall have the honor to convey the news 
by the earliest opportunity. At present I write in 
the midst of company, to save the post... . 


Thus it appears that impelled by his friendship 
and his knowledge of the political scene in Paris, 
Vaughan sketched out an almost complete program 
of the manifestations which were going to be held 
in honor of Franklin during the succeeding months. 
Implicitly at least, he suggested the name of Mira- 
beau to carry the news to his colleagues in the 
Assembly. A letter written by William Short on 
June 11, 1790, to John Brown Cutting, kindly 


8 Here follow the recommendations about the publica- 
tion of the Autobiography. 


4 The translation of the Journal de Paris stops here. 
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communicated by Dr. Julian P. Boyd, indicates 
definitely that Mirabeau had carefully prepared 
his address and that he was working on it the night 
before it was delivered. It is permissible to be- 
lieve that strategic considerations had also directed 
the choice of Lafayette and La Rochefoucauld. 

The Assemblée was discussing at the time the 
moot question of the titles of nobility which were 
abolished the following week. Mirabeau had not 
made any pronouncement on the subject, but many 
were the députés who remembered his pamphlet 
on the Cincinnati® and the letter of Franklin to 
his daughter quoted by Mirabeau to support his 
attack against hereditary titles of nobility. A\l- 
though Mirabeau did not directly favor the aboli- 
tion, his denunciation of the hypocritical “deuils 
de cour,” a clear allusion to the death of Joseph II, 
brother of the Queen, which had occurred in Janu- 
ary, permitted his speech to be construed as an 
endorsement of the position taken by the commit- 
tee and already supported by the “Américains.” 
That it was so construed appears from the account 
in the Journal des Etats-généraux, published by 
Devaux, 12: 197, Paris, 1790. Mirabeau’s mo- 
tion, to use the words of a contemporary, was car- 
ried unanimously by “the majority of the As- 
semblée,” the members of the right abstaining and 
at least three of them presenting objections which 
were immediately overruled. This opposition was 
not directed against Franklin, as it was empha- 
sized, but against Mirabeau, the party he repre- 
sented and the supporters of the new constitution. 

Thus, ipso facto, the death of Franklin became 
a major incident in the history of the Revolution 
and the old patriarch was enrolled in the ranks of 
the friends of the Constitution. To them he stood, 
in the words of Mirabeau, not only as the saviour 
of his country but as the champion of the rights 
of man everywhere. Mirabeau’s eloquent address 
was decidedly a keynote speech. It was a master- 
piece of condensation and already contained all the 
themes later to be elaborated upon by many orators 
not all gifted unfortunately with the same brevitas 
imperatoria. 

An exception must be made for the speech de- 
livered two days later by La Rochefoucauld at a 
special meeting of the “Société de 1789.” Duke 
Alexandre de la Rochefoucauld had been one of 
the earliest defenders of the American cause. He 
had known Franklin ever since the arrival of the 
doctor in Paris, he had worked with him and had 


5 For a recent study on the subject see Durand Eche- 
verria, Franklin’s Lost Letter on the Cincinnati. Bulle- 
tin de l'Institut Francais de Washington, n. s. 3: 119-126. 
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translated for him the texts of the American con- 
stitutions published in Paris in 1783. He had 
been willing to yield to Mirabeau the honor of ad- 
dressing the Assemblée ; he was none the less eager 
to pay a personal tribute to his friend and to carry 
to his associates the message of the great American. 


2. LA SOCIETE DE 1789. DUC DE LA 
ROCHEFOUCAULD’S ADDRESS 
La Rochefoucauld’s address was moving and 
simple. For the opening paragraph, in which he 
recalled that both Washington and Franklin had 
been made members of the “Société” at the time 
it was organized, La Rochefoucauld drew his in- 
spiration from Mirabeau; for the rest of his dis- 


Paw TRA ES 


DU JOURNAL DE LA SOCIETE 
1789. 


DE 


_ Dans le comité-général de discussion, tenu le 


13 juin @ la société de 1789 , M. de la 
Rochefoucauld , député de Paris a lassemblée 
nationale , a lu le morceau suivane sur BEN- 
JAMIN FRANKLYN. 


WMeESSIEURS, 


Au moment de votre formation, vous aviez 
placé sur votre liste deux noms illustres dans les 
fastes de la liberté, celui de WasHINGTON et 
celui de Frankiyn, et déja l'un deux n’exis- 
toit plus; FRANKLYN est mort au mois davril, 
aprés seize jours de maladie, et sa mémoire a 
recu les plus grands honneurs qui aient jamais 
été décernés, puisqu'ils ont été 'hommage de 
peuples libres; T Amérique ensitre I’'a pleuré, et 
L AssEMBLEE-NaTIONALE de France, vétue de 
deuil, apprend au monde , par cet acte éclatant, 
qu'un grand homme appartient également & 
toutes les nations. 

Honoré del’amiti¢ de cet homme respectable, 
pour qui jétois pénétré d'une vénération pro- 

A 


Duc Alexandre de la Rochefoucauld’s address. 
Private collection. 
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course he obviously kept at hand the manuscript 
copy of the Autobiography which he declared had 
been entrusted to himself and to Le Veillard when 
Franklin left Paris. For that feature alone it must 
be treasured by the students of Franklin. It also 
deserves attention in several other respects. 

It contains the unexpected declaration that 
Franklin wrote a first version of his will while he 
was in Paris and left it in the hands of his friends 
who had just opened it. The quotation of the first 
sentence of the will permits no doubt on the mat- 
ter, surprizing as it may seem: Moi Benjamin 
Franklin, imprimeur, maintenant ministre pléni- 
potentiaire en France, etc. 1 do not believe that 
this fact has ever been mentioned by Franklin’s 
biographers, nor that any effort has ever been 
made to discover a document which would richly 
reward a systematic search. 

It contains also one of the first acknowledginents 
of Jefferson as the writer of the Declaration of 
Independence. In America, according to infor- 
mation kindly communicated by Dr. Julian P. 
Boyd, Ezra Stiles, in his election sermon, 8 May, 
1783, The United States elevated to glory and 
honor, had already referred to Jefferson “who 
poured the soul of the continent into the monu- 
mental work of Independence.” In France, Mazzei 
had alluded to the authorship of the Declaration 
in his Recherches historiques et politiques sur les 
Etats-Unis, Paris, 4 vols., 1788. But Mazzei’s 
statement was vague and inaccurate. It is known 
that Jefferson never claimed a title of which he 
was justly proud until he was forced to do it, in 
the interest of historical truth, by false attribu- 
tions of the authorship of the famous document. 
It seems likely that he was less reserved with his 
friends and that, in discussing with La Rochefou- 
cauld the project of a French Declaration of the 
rights of man, he asserted the part he had taken 
in the redaction of the American Declaration. 

By quoting the first sentence of Franklin’s will 
and elaborating upon it, as well as emphasizing 
the humble beginnings of the Sage of Philadelphia, 
and in enlisting the efforts of this self-educated 
man to extend the benefits of education to all his 
fellow citizens, La Rochefoucauld set up Franklin 
as the prototype of the common man and hailed in 
him a new era in which this “new man” would be 
permitted and enabled to rise to the highest po- 
sitions in a democratic society. 

Finally, La Rochefoucauld’s speech was an im- 
portant political declaration intended to bring to- 
gether all the friends of the new constitution even 
if they could not all agree on all the details. By 
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recalling the fact that Franklin overcame the quali- 
fications and reservations he had in mind about the 
American Constitution, and signed the epoch-mak- 
ing document in order to bring about unanimous 
approval, the speaker proposed Franklin as a 
model and exemplar to the French legislators. 

La Rochefoucauld would have considered it out 
of place to make political capital out of the oc- 
casion. He could not refrain, however, from 
pointing out in a long note, that the legislator of 
Pennsylvania had persuaded his fellow citizens to 
adopt the democratic principle of a single assem- 
bly elected by the people, instead of accepting the 
complicated political machine advocated by the ad- 
mirers of the British constitution and the disciples 
of Montesquieu. It was true that the Pennsyl- 
vanians had later rejected a system for which they 
were not ready; it was the privilege and the op- 
portunity of the French legislators to demonstrate 
the superiority of the great principle that “la légis- 
lation seroit confiée 4 un corps unique de repré- 
sentans.” 

The “Société de 1789” formed a somewhat re- 
stricted and limited group meeting behind closed 
doors in a room of the Palais-Royal. 

A more striking and picturesque ceremony in 
which a iarger public was invited to participate 
was organized by some “Friends of the Revolution 
and Liberty” in the back room of the famous Café 
Procope where the “philosophes” used to meet. 
On the front of the Café the inscription “Franklin 
est mort” recalled the opening words of Mirabeau’s 
speech. The walls of the back room were covered 


‘ with black draperies, a bust of Franklin crowned 


with oak leaves had been placed on a pedestal on 
which could be read the single word VIR. This 
was probably an allusion to the statue erected to 
Louis XIV on the Place des Victoires which had 
been the object of many protests because of its in- 
scription VIRO IMMORTALI.* 

Meanwhile, individual tributes to the memory of 
Franklin were presented to the Assemblée. On 
June 19 Houdon offered as his personal homage 
the busts of Washington and Franklin, Dupré two 
medals “representing Benjamin Franklin.” On 
the evening of the same day, after a speech by 
Anacharsis Clootz, “Prussien et orateur du genre 
humain,” asking permission for the foreigners liv- 
ing in Paris to join in the celebration of the Féte 
de la Fédération, Lambel, representative from 
Villefranche-de-Rouergue, moved that all the titles 
of nobility and coats of arms be abolished. There- 


6 Journal de la Municipalité de Paris, June 19, 1790 
and Moniteur, June 15. 
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upon, vicomte de Noailles, Lafayette’s brother-in- 
law, recalled how ridiculous were these vain titles, 
when virtue was the only distinction to be recog- 
nized, and he exclaimed: ‘Does one call Franklin 
marquis, Washington count, or Fox baron? and 
yet these names cannot be mentioned without ad- 
miration” (Moniteur, June 21). 

The subject was taken up at the end of the 
month in an anonymous article published in the 
Journal de Physique 36 (1): 476, June, 1790. It 
is perhaps the most virulent piece written on the 
occasion. It was translated and published in Eng- 
land by John Almon who had supported the cause 
of the colonists in his Remembrancer, in his Bio- 
graphical, Literary and Political Anecdotes, of the 
Most Eminent Persons of the Present Age, 3 vols., 
London, 1797. It forms the conclusion of the sec- 
ond volume almost entirely devoted to Franklin. 
Almon’s translation deserves being quoted here: 


In the year 1788, his infirmities increasing, which 
were of the calculous kind, he retired from all public 
business. During the last twelve months of his life, 
he was principally confined to his bed. He died on 
the 17th day of April 1790, at the age of 84 years and 
three months. 

The following is a translation from the Journale de 
Physique [sic], for the month of June 1790. 

Franklin died in the month of April last, of an 
abcess in his breast. This great man preserved his 
usual presence of mind almost to his last moments. 
Persons public and private, of every rank and quality, 
attended his funeral, and probably there was never 
so great a concourse in America on any occasion. 
What an interesting spectacle was this, of a whole 
people bewailing their benefactor ! 

The Congress, and various corporations, put on 
mourning for him during a month. The National 
Assembly of France, and a great number of other 
philanthropists, mourned for him three days. It is 
perhaps the first time that nations have :..ourned for 
a friend of humanity; whilst, to the disgrace of rea- 
son, we have seen them mourn for months together 
for its oppressors. All the nations of Europe are 
so submissive to the yoke, that they esteem it an 
honour and a duty to wear for several months mourn- 
ing for one of their tyrants; whilst his death ought 
to be esteemed, and really is, a public felicity: such 
were the deaths of Louis the XIV, Louis the XV, 
Joseph II, etc. It is to be hoped that Philosophy 
will, in time, reform these abuses. 


More moderate in its form was the tribute paid 
to Franklin by David Le Roy in a letter published 
in the Journal de Physique 37 (2): July, 1790, in 
which he recalled that his great friend had written 
him a long letter on maritime observations on his 
way back to America. 
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A remarkable feature of these marks of ad- 
miration was that, while Franklin was exalted as 
a benefactor of mankind and a founder of French 
liberty, no speaker recalled the contribution of 
France to the cause of the American Revolution. 
This admirable restraint seemed exaggerated to a 
group of American citizens then living in Paris. 
They appeared at the bar of the Assemblée, headed 
by a certain William Henry Vernon, to ask per- 
mission to attend the Féte de la Fédération and 
thus to demonstrate their admiration for the new 
French constitution. Vernon’s speech and the 
President’s answer were printed in the Procés 
verbal with the names of the “citoyens-unis 
d’Amérique.” They were given as William Henry 
Vernon, G. Howell, James Sevan, Joél Barlont 
(Barlow), F. L. Tancy, Alex. Contec, Benjamin 
Jarvis, Tho. Appleton, N. Harrison, Jh. Ander- 
son, Samuel Blachden, and Paul Jones (Journal 
de Paris, No. 194, July 13, 1790). 


3. THE TRIBUTE OF THE MUNICIPALITE 
OF PARIS 


The people of Paris and several patriotic socie- 
ties had joined the Assemblée in observing a pe- 
riod of mourning. The Commune de Paris, which 
was then reorganized, was not slow in asserting 
its right to hold an independent celebration. On 
the evening of June 11, after Mirabeau’s speech, 
the Assemblée générale de la Commune passed the 
motion that the Assemblée should “consecrate the 
memory of Benjamin Franklin with a historical 
eulogy.” Abbé Fauchet, a conspicuous figure in 
the administration of the commune and a popular 
orator, was nominated to deliver the eulogy and a 
committee of three appointed to select a proper 
place to hold the ceremony.’ 

Fauchet had already appeared in similar circum- 
stances; he boasted of having known Franklin 
intimately and that the old philosopher had at- 
tended several of his sermons. He was a natural 
choice even if it is difficult now to share the ad- 
miration of his colleagues for his bombastic ora- 
tory. It took him several weeks to prepare his 
eulogy. It is also probable that the commemora- 
tion was held up pending the publication of the 
decree reorganizing the Commune de Paris which 
was promulgated only on June 27. The tribute to 
Franklin was thus to become the first important 
public function of the new municipality and of the 
newly elected magistrates. 


7 Recueil des Procés-verbaux de l'Assemblée générale 
de la Commune de Paris 7, séance du 11 juin, 1790, 
Paris, 1791. 
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The work of the committee proved to be more 
arduous than they had anticipated. The old Hotel 
de Ville had no hall capable of accommodating a 
large, popular audience. At first the new church 
of Sainte-Genevieve already currently known as 
the Panthéon was considered, although it was not 
dedicated to the great men of the nation until a 
year later. The fact that the building was far from 
being terminated prevented Franklin from receiv- 
ing the honor granted later to Mirabeau, Voltaire, 
and Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Finally the commit- 
tee fixed their choice on the Nouvelle Halle-aux- 
Blés, the most spacious hall which the city could 
provide.* It was well known for its acoustic quali- 
ties and had already been used for many festivities 
and celebrations including the great ball given on 
the occasion of the marriage of the comte d’ Artois, 
brother of the King. The date was very carefully 
chosen. The homage to Benjamin Franklin was 
to take place at the end of the Fete de la Fédeé- 
ration and to come so to speak as its culmination. 

Although the city intended to assume all the re- 
sponsibility and to receive all the credit for the 
ceremony, the Assemblée nationale could not be 
ignored. On July 19 Fauchet appeared at the bar 
of the Assemblée at the head of a municipal dele- 
gation, to invite the legislators to be represented. 
The committee appointed by the Assemblée in- 
cluded Mirabeau, Moreau de Saint-Méry, Mas- 
sieu, curé de Sergi, Arthur Dillon, Colbert de 
Seignelay, Bishop of Rodez, Coroller, Sieyés, de 
Folleville, and d’Ambly (Moniteur, July 19 and 
Procés-verbal, July 17, 1790). 

On July 21 abbé Fauchet delivered his Eloge 
civique in the Halle-aux-blés, transformed for 
the occasion as far as was possible into a sort 
of church. The walls of the rotunda and the gal- 
leries were covered with black hangings orna- 
mented with funeral decorations, probably bor- 
rowed from some church. Veiled sconces were 
affixed to the pillars, a pulpit had been erected 
and, in the middle of the hall, was placed a sar- 
cophagus supporting a bust of the “immortal reno- 
vator of Liberty” with the famous inscription: 
Eripuit coelo fulmen sceptrumque tyrannis. 

“Such was the simple but august apparel of 
this interesting ceremony” concluded the Specta- 
teur national (July 23). “It was worthy of Frank- 


8 Philippe Lefrancois, Paris a travers les siécles, Paris, 
1949. The column called “colonne de I’horoscope” is sup- 
posed to have been erected by Catherine de Medicis. 
The Halle aux blés was renovated and partly rebuilt in 
1888. It is now known as La Bourse du Commerce. 
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lin.” Obviously Fauchet and his colleagues had 
endeavored to reproduce the theatrical and liturgi- 
cal decorations in which were delivered the funeral 
orations of the “grands de la terre” in Notre-Dame 
or the Church of Saint-Denis. Unfortunately for 
us, the orator also attempted to emulate his great 
predecessors, Bossuet and Fléchier. 

The dignity of the ceremony was marred at the 
very beginning by a quarrel between the delega- 
tion from the Assemblée législative and the mu- 
nicipal authorities eager to assert their primacy— 
a significant prelude to the enmity which was to 
arise later during the Revolution between the two 
political bodies. At the most pathetic moment, a 
wag ran around the hall ringing a little bell such 
as is used in church ceremonies and created a con- 
siderable disturbance (Ami du Roi, No. 53, July 
26). All in all and despite the acid comments of 
Les Actes des Apétres (No. 157) and of royalist 
papers such as the Journal général de la cour et de 
la ville (July 22 and 23), Fauchet’s Eloge civique 
was 2n extraordinary success; more than 3,000 





eel 


Fic. 2. La Halle-aux-Blés as it stood at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. From J. A. Dulaure’s His- 
toire de Paris, 737, 1853. 
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ELOGE CIVIQUE 


. Te eR 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
Prononcé, le 21 Juillet 1790, 
DANS LA ROTONDE, 
AU NOM DE LA COMMUNE DE PARIS, 
Par M. v Asst FAUCHET, 


En préfence de MM. les Députés de t Af- 
femblée Nationale, de MM. les Députés 
de tous les Départemens du Royaume a 
la Confederation, de M. le Maire, de 
M. le Commandant - Général, de MM. 
les Repréfentans de la Commune , de 
MM. les Préfidens des Diftrids, & de 
MM. les Eledeurs de Paris. 


KP 


A PARIS, 
J.-R. Lorrin, Impsimeur - Libraire-Ordinaire 
Ct dela Vitus , rwe S.-André-des-Arcs, n° 27. 
G. L. Barry , Libraire, rue S.-Honoré , vis-a-vis 
& de la Bartitre des Sergens. 
Et, au Palais-Royal, 
Vi&. Desunnz, latné , Libraire.* 
Chea} J. Cussac, Libraire, 
M-PBe ec XC 


Fic. 3. Title page of Fauchet’s address. 
the Amer. Philos. Soc. 


Collections of 


people, among whom stood out Bailly and Lafa- 
yette, heard and applauded it.® 

Abbé Fauchet had thought it necessary to ex- 
plain at the beginning of his address how it hap- 
pened that a Catholic priest could in good con- 
science deliver the eulogy of a Protestant whose 
philosophical faith was far from orthodox. He 
preached on religious tolerance a sermon directly 
inspired from Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s Profession 
de foi d’un Vicaire savoyard which pleased im- 
mensely the disciples of the “philosophes.” He 
made an extensive use of La Rochefoucauld’s more 
sober address and exalted the friends of the Con- 





® Journal de la municipalité, du Département et des 
Districts . . . de Faris, No. 119, July 20 and 120, July 
22, 1790. 
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stitution. The quotation from the Eloge given fur- 
ther on may enable the reader to judge of this ora- 
tory which it would be unfair to cite, as Bernard 
Fay has done, as a typical sample of the eloquence 
of the Revolution. 

The Eloge civique was printed at once and ex- 
tensively distributed. It went at least through two 
editions. The second one is particularly valuable 
for, in addition to Fauchet’s Eloge, it contains a 
long letter of Jean-Baptiste Le Roy which ranks 
with Abbé Lefebvre de la Roche’s Recollections of 
Benjamin Franklin, published in the Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society (94: 214- 
221, 1950). Apparently Le Roy had not con- 
sulted Franklin’s Autobiography, but he remem- 
bered the long conversations with his “great 
friend.” These recollections do not always agree 
with the text of the Autobiography; some of the 
variants may be attributed to the inaccuracy of the 
friendly biographer. It seems that some others 
may be explained through Franklin’s natural tend- 
ency to embellish some episodes of his penurious 
youth. But beyond any criticism is the penetrat- 
ing analysis of Franklin’s mind which should be 
included in all the anthologies and biographies de- 
voted to the Sage of Philadelphia. 

It is much to be regretted that among all the 
eulogies Fauchet’s Eloge civique was the only one 
selected and quoted in America as a model of po- 
litical eloquence for the use of the youth. A few 
years later, Fauchet’s conclusion was printed in a 
handbook of oratory entitled The Columbian Ora- 
tor, containing a variety of Original and selected 
Pieces; Together with Rules, calculated to im- 
prove youth and others in the Ornamental and use- 
ful art of eloquence, by Caleb Bingham, A.M. Au- 
thor of the American Preceptor, Young Lady's 
Accidence, &c. The first edition is dated “Bos- 
ton, May 17, 1797.” I found an eleventh edition 
dated “Pittsburgh, 1811.” Undoubtedly there were 
some others. Caleb Bingham’s translation is re- 
produced here with apologies and solely as a liter- 
ary curiosity : 


Venerable old man! august philosopher ! legislator 
of the felicity of thy country, prophet of the frater- 
nity of the human race, what ecstatic happiness em- 
bellished the end of thy career! From thy fortunate 
asylum, and in the midst of thy brothers who enjoyed 
in tranquility the fruit of thy virtue, and the success 
of thy genius, thou hast sung songs of deliverance. 
The last looks, which thou did cast around thee, be- 
held America happy, France on the other side of the 
ocean, free, and a sure indication of the approaching 
freedom and happiness of the world. 
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The United States, looking upon themselves as thy 
children, have bewailed the death of the father of 
their republic. France, thy family by adoption, has 
honored thee as the founder of her laws; and the 
human race has revered thee as the universal patri- 
arch who has formed the alliance of nature with so- 
ciety. Thy remembrance belongs to all ages; thy 
memory to all nations; thy glory to eternity! 


4. THE TRIBUTE OF THE PRINTERS 
OF PARIS 

At the beginning of the following month there 
was held a far less ambitious ceremony which 
would have rejoiced Franklin’s heart much more 
than all the official homages. On August 10 “La 
Société des ouvriers imprimeurs de Paris” met at 
the Couvent des Cordeliers to pay a special tribute 
to the man who, during all his life and even in his 
will, had prided himself on the fact that he was a 
printer, and had honored their trade. It is gen- 
erally mentioned by the biographers of Franklin 
from a note in the Mémoires de Madame Campan 
reproducing a passage in Nougaret’s Anecdotes du 
Régne de Louis XVI 4: 445, Paris, 1791. A 
printing press had been set up on a platform; 
two addresses were delivered, one by an “apprenti 
imprimeur” the other one by a “vétéran.” The 
speeches were set in type as they were given, 
printed at once and distributed to the audience. 
Before separating, the printers took the civic oath 
to defend the new constitution. 

As far as I was able to ascertain, the addresses 
which have become very rare have never been re- 
produced and have never received the attention 
they deserved. What is presented by Nougaret as 
a picturesque anecdote was in fact a political mani- 
festation of real importance. This appears quite 
clearly in the speeches themselves as well as in the 
long account of the proceedings published in the 
Spectateur National et le Modérateur of August 
13. While under the old régime the licensed print- 
ing shops were strictly limited to a number vary- 
ing between twenty and thirty, the abolition of the 
corporations permitted any “ouvrier imprimeur” 
to set up a printing establishment of his own. The 
homage of the journeymen to Franklin was in- 
tended first of all as an acknowledgment of their 
newly acquired freedom. This was emphasized by 
the so-called “apprenti imprimeur” who was in 
fact a well-known lawyer and publicist by the 
name of Loustalot, who had started with Prud- 
homme the Révolutions de Paris, and published 
anonymously countless articles. As for the “vété- 
ran,” he was another lawyer by the name of Belot 
about whom nothing is known. The obvious pur- 
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pose of the meeting was to acquaint the printers 
with their new rights and to impress them with 
the fact that to their rights corresponded new 
duties. One of their first duties, after taking the 
civic oath, was to refuse to serve the cause of the 
counter-revolution by printing pamphlets or libels 
hostile to the Constitution. This was a way to 
solve the perplexing difficulty which confronted 
the legislators when, after proclaiming the unre- 
stricted freedom of the press, they had to discuss 
the law on libels. To the printers of Paris, Frank- 
lin was set up as an exemplar, as a man “who had 


10 dow ge 
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Prononcé le 10 aoiit 1790, a la féte célébrée 


en l'honneur de Binyamin Franxuin, 








par la Société des Ovvnierns Impnrmmevns 
de Paris. 


Pan M. L***. appnrentTi IMPRIMEUR, 





L rs éloges des morts ne servent, chez un penple 
esclave, qu’a fatter les vivans. Chez un peuple 
libre, ils ne doivent servir qu’a feire aimer la patrie 
et la vertu. La morale et le patriotisme tirent 
peut-étre leur plus grande force des a de 
ceux dont la méimoire est recommandable. Le 
réeit d'une belie action fait plus aisément adopter 
une opinion utile , et plus promptement éclore un 
sentiment géncreux que des raisonnemens solides 
et de pathétiques exhortations. Avant que les 
citoyens de Rome fussent asservis,le nom des 
Brutus, des Scevola suffisoit pour rallumer dans 
les cocurs cet enihousiasme pour le bien public, 
que le souvenir de Frankha entretiendra long- 
temps dans les Etats-unis de PAmérique, et qu'il 
excite aujourd'hui parmi rous. 

Au nom de Franklin, il est difficile de ne pas 
se peindre ce grand homme dans les époques de 
sa vie qui apparticrnent 4 I histoire de la liberté. 
On le voit ou a la barre du parlement d’Angleterre, 
défendant avec une profonde seg-sse ae) hee de 


Fic. 4. 
“Ouvriers Imprimeurs.” 


Title page of the pamphlet printed by the 
Private collection. 
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never done any work on publications harmful to 
the interests of society” and had never printed an 
obscene line. He was the living demonstration 
that the printing press was the most effective 
weapon to fight tyranny and to acquaint the citi- 
zens with the dignity and responsibility of popular 
sovereignty. Thus the glorification of Franklin 
turned into a glorification of the printing press and 
of its newly acquired power. It was also, and 
this was a new trend in the revolutionary move- 
ment, the glorification of the common man. For 
“Franklin was born as poor as the poorest among 
us, but he was never ashamed of his poverty.” 
The barefoot boy who was denied the benefits of 
a regular education had lived for a whole year on 
bread and water in order to buy books and edu- 
cate himself. Through his industry he had risen 
to the exalted position of chief executive and presi- 
dent of the American Congress. What he had 
done others could hope to achieve; his life should 


be a model and an inspiration for all free men, 
everywhere. 


5. THE SILENCE OF THE COURT 


One may have noticed that among all the tributes 
paid to the memory of the first American envoy to 
the court of France none came from the King or 
the Court. If Louis XVI or his ministers had as- 
sociated the government with the public mourning, 
they might have prevented the homage to Frank- 
lin from turning into a series of demonstrations 
against the monarchy. The only explanation or 
extenuating circumstance was perhaps that the 
Court was not officially informed until July 2, 
through a letter written by Otto, then chargé d’af- 
faires in Philadelphia, to comte de Montmorin. 
This would be a very poor excuse; the real reason 
for this silence of the Court was that the Assem- 
blée nationale had already assumed the powers and 
duties of a regular government and that the King 
and the Court were unable and unwilling to take 
any initiative. The Minister of Foreign Affairs 
however did not remain absolutely silent. On 
July 8, the Moniteur published an “Extrait d’une 
lettre de New York du 10 mai, annoncant la mort 
de Franklin” which bears all the marks of an offi- 
cial communiqué. It was, in fact, taken almost 
verbatim from Otto’s letter. The original in the 
archives of the Ministére des Affaires étrangéres 
shows that it was communicated to Gérard de 
Rayneval who annotated it and was probably re- 
sponsible for its publication in the Moniteur. Otto 
had paid a very handsome and dignified tribute to 
Franklin ending it with a sentence which was 
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taken up in many articles: “Peu d’hommes ont été 
si complétement heureux. Peu d’hommes ont si 
bien mérité de l’étre.” 

One may suspect, however, that the department 
had some ultimate motive in making public Otto’s 
letter. The letter started with the astonishing 
statement that the principles of the Constitution 
adopted by the United States had become so widely 
spread all over the country that the Cherokees had 
formed the project of establishing a regular gov- 
ernment. Otto had stated that this project would 
have “comforted the old days of the American 
Nestor.” But the French legislators who claimed 
him as the sponsor of the Constitution would have 
less cause for rejoicing, for even the Cherokees 
had adopted “un gouvernement a trois branches, 
car on n’en connoit plus d’autres en Amérique.” 
However the case may be, this belated com- 
muniqué is the only indication that the Court was 
aware of the death of the old diplomat who had 
signed the treaties of 1778. But Montmorin was 
not Vergennes. 


6. THE SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES, 
CONDORCET AND VICQ D’AZYR 

Franklin had been made a “foreign associate” 
of the Académie des Sciences as early as 1772 and 
during his diplomatic mission had kept in constant 
touch with his colleagues. Condorcet, as “secré- 
taire perpétuel” of the académie, read at a public 
meeting a eulogy of the deceased member. He 
had, however, an earlier opportunity to pay tribute 
to Franklin. On the day following the decree of 
the Assemblée nationale, June 12, 1790, he ap- 
peared before the legislators at the head of a 
delegation from the Académie des Sciences to 
proclaim the loyalty of the “savants” to the new 
constitution and make a solemn pledge that the 
Académie would work with the utmost zeal to 
promote the cause of humanity. He emphasized 
the fact that science knew no frontier as the As- 
semblée had demonstrated the day before in its 
homage to “a Sage famous in both worlds through 
his great discoveries, a man who in his fame cher- 
ished only the means of calling his fellow citizens 
to independence with a more authoritative voice 
and to win to such a noble cause in Europe all the 
disciples and admirers attracted by his genius” 
(Procés-verbal, No. 317, Annexe). | 

Condorcet worked on the eulogy with a zeal and 
an application attested by the fact that he wrote 
no less than four drafts which were discovered by 
Professor A. O. Aldridge in the Library of Con- 
gress. He clearly intended from the very begin- 
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ning to depart from the traditional line usually ob- 
served in academic discourses, and to make pub- 
licly a scientific and patriotic profession of faith. 
This is exactly what he did, in the address deliv- 
ered on November 13, 1790, before a large audi- 
ence attending the public meeting of the Académie. 

Although he had known Franklin personally and 
had kept up a regular correspondence with him, 
he added very little to what was already known 
through the speech of La Rochefoucauld and the 
letter of Le Roy. He praised Franklin highly as 
a publicist and a moralist, drawing his inspiration 
from the speech of Loustalot to the “ouvriers im- 
primeurs”; he attributed to the Sage of Phila- 
delphia the vague project of an international “in- 
stitution destinée au perfectionnement moral de 
lespece humaine,” which Franklin may have dis- 
cussed with him but of which there is no mention 
elsewhere ; he affirmed his own faith in the “in- 
definite progress” of the “esprit humain,” a be- 
lief which was probably. not shared entirely by the 
American philosopher. In short, he drew a very 
good portrait of himself and elaborated at length 
upon his favorite theories. He presented a spirited 
defense of the unicameral system, expressing a 
deep regret that the Pennsylvanians had departed 
from it whether because “the principle of authority 
had been stronger than reason, or because after ex- 
periencing some shortcomings they resorted to a 
dangerous and unsatisfactory but already tested 
remedy rather than having recourse to a new one.” 

In a similar way Condorcet was highly critical 
of the federal constitution, of the “inutile con- 
trepoids” it had established, of the veto power of 
the President of the United States, in which he 
saw a last and unwitting homage by America to 
the prejudices of the mother country. 

He was obviously disconcerted by Franklin’s 
failure to present a general system of his dis- 
coveries. His regret appears in such phrases as: 
“L’éducation de M. Franklin ne lui avait pas 
ouvert la carriére des sciences; mais la nature lui 
en avait donné le gout.” And elsewhere the state- 
ment that Franklin has written no great work, 
amended mildly by the affirmation that he was 
assured “an eternal fame chiefly because of his 
discoveries on electricity described in a few let- 
ters written to his friends.” 

Science as defined by Condorcet was more a 
weapon to fight superstition and liberate the mind 
than a disinterested pursuit or even a body of dis- 
coveries susceptible of bettering the human condi- 
tion. The historians of Franklin will find little to 
glean in his eloquent and oratorical address. It 
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has its place in the history of the French Revolu- 
tion: it was at the same time a patriotic program 
for the scientists who favored the Constitution as 
well as the last will and testament of the optimis- 
tic and rationalistic philosophy of the eighteenth 
century. 

It was reserved to Vicq d’Azyr to complement 
it and to draw a more detailed account of Frank- 
lin’s scientific activities. Franklin had been made 
“an associé étranger” of the Académie de Méde- 
cine of 1778, at the time the medical society ob- 
tained final recognition and was officially organ- 
ized. All his life in Philadelphia as well as in 
Paris he was closely associated with the medical 
profession and counted such men as Barbeu- 
Dubourg and Vicq d’Azyr himself among his most 
intimate friends. His constant interest in mat- 
ters pertaining to personal and public health is too 
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well known to need any recalling. In Paris he at- 
tended often the meetings of the Académie, and 
Vicq d’Azyr had even presented in his name a 
communication on the danger of maintaining burial 
grounds in the midst of populous cities. Although 
not a doctor of medicine he evidently was quite at 
home among medical practitioners and belonged to 
their company. 

Vicq d’Azyr delivered the eulogy of his friend 
at a public meeting of the Académie on March 14, 
1791. As the proceedings of the Académie were 
not published during the Revolution it was not 
printed and, although highly praised by the con- 
temporaries, remained practically unknown for a 
long time. When Lemontey read before the 
Académie frangaise the Eloge de Vicq d’Azyr, on 
August 25, 1825, he consulted the manuscript then 
in the archives of the Académie de Médecine and 
quoted the opening sentence : ‘Un homme est mort, 
et. deux mondes sont en deuil.” The text was 
finally printed in a little known and ephemeral 
periodical the Revue rétrospective, second series, 
1836, where it was recently discovered by Dr. 
Ramsey Spillman who analyzed it in his article 
on Vicq d’Azyr and Benjamin Franklin, published 
in the Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases, 94 
(4), October, 1941. The manuscript itself has 
disappeared and, as far as I could ascertain, the 
eulogy has never been made available to the gen- 
eral public. It will soon appear in another publi- 
cation. 

Of all the orations and articles devoted to 
Franklin at the time of his death, it is the most 
complete and the most satisfactory. Vicq d’Azyr 
did not hesitate to make use of the information 
contained in the eulogies delivered previously ; he 
consulted the manuscript of the Autobiography 
and quoted extensively from it. Without resort- 
ing to any rhetorical artifices, he presented a true 
picture of the multitudinous personality of Dr. 
Franklin, of the practical character of his inven- 
tions and discoveries, of the soundness of his 
moral precepts and even of his political and diplo- 
matic career. He did not deem it unworthy of his 
academic audience to describe the scientific amuse- 
ments in which Franklin took so much pleasure. 
Curiously enough from his many inventions he 
gave the highest praise first to the stove which 
distributed equally its heat throughout a room and 
permitted the saving of a great amount of fuel, and 
then to “this harmonious instrument” designed to 
express “les divers états d’une ame profondément 
occupée de ses affections.” This last invention of 
Franklin had so impressed Vicq d’Azyr and prob- 
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ably many of his contemporaries that he proposed 
that if ever a monument were erected to the glory 
of Franklin, it should consist of a pyramid bearing 
on one face the attributes of the United States in- 
tertwined with those of the French Republic, on 
a second face an electric conductor coming down 
from a cloud, and on the third face a harmonica. 
Besides its documentary value, Vicq d’Azyr’s ad- 
dress had also the rare distinction of being the only 
eulogy in which the orator did not defend his own 
theories and did not attempt to place them under 
the aegis of Benjamin Franklin. 


7. THE ASSEMBLEE NATIONALE’S ADDRESS 
AND WASHINGTON’S PERPLEXITIES 


The decree passed by the Assemblée nationale 
on June 11 instructed its President “to write to 
the Congress of the United States in the name of 
the Assemblée.” Sieyés wrote it only on June 20, 
on the very day when he yielded the presidency to 
Le Pelletier de Saint-Fargeau. The message 
reached America at the beginning of December. 
It was at first transmitted to Washington; but as 
it was addressed to the “Président du Congrés” a 
personality which had no existence under the 
Constitution, Washington who was exceedingly 
scrupulous on matters of etiquette refused to open 
it and passed it on to the President of the Senate, 
John Adams, with a package which accompanied 
it. Adams estimating that he had no right to re- 
ceive directly a message from a foreign parli- 
amentary body sent it all back to Washington who 
then requested his Secretary of State, Thomas 
Jefferson, to open it and to communicate to Con- 
gress whatever in it was relevant. Jefferson, after 
examining the mysterious and puzzling message, 
reported that it dealt with the death of Dr. Frank- 
lin. Only then did Washington instruct his secre- 
tary Tobias Lear to deliver the whole with “a ver- 
bal message” to John Adams and then to the 
Speaker of the House. Apparently Tobias Lear 
was still somewhat confused about the origin of 
the message, as appears from his entry in the 
Letter book: * 


Mr. President, I am commanded by the President 
of the United States to deliver to the Senate a letter 
and sundry pamphlets which have come to his hands 
from the President of the Assembly of the Repre- 
sentatives of the Communauty of Paris, addressed to 
the President and Congress of the United States. 


10 This account of Washington’s hesitations is a sum- 
mary of the entries in the manuscript Letter Book of 
Washington, in the Library of Congress. 
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Finally the letter of Sieyés was opened, read, 
translated and transmitted by Washington to both 
the Senate and the House, with the following mes- 
sage, in which Washington assumed that the let- 
ter had been meant for him: 


Gentlemen of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives I lay before you the copy of a letter from the 
President of the National Assembly of France to the 
President of the United States; and of a decree of 
that Assembly, which was transmitted with the above 
mentioned letter. 

Geo. Washington 
United States, January 26, 1791. 


(Debates and Proceedings of the Congress of the 
United States. Third session of the First Congress 
re 


As the Senate sat with closed doors until 1794, 
the letter of Washington and the message of Sieyés 
do not appear in its proceedings. A brief account 
of the meeting of the House, of January 27, with 
the translation of Sieyés’s letter appeared with the 
same date in the American Daily Advertiser of 
Dunlap from which it is reproduced here. As the 
French original of the letter has disappeared and 
was never printed in Paris this is the only avail- 
able version of the message of the Assembly. It 
has already been printed by Sparks with the re- 
mark that “the translation seems unskillful and 
imperfect” (10: 497). It is also given in the Ap- 
pendix to the Debates and Proceedings of the first 
Congress, p. 2171. 


House of Representatives of the United States 
Wednesday, January 26 
. .. A message was received from the President 
of the United States accompanied with the following 
copies of a letter, addressed to him by the President 
of the National Assembly of France, and of a decree 
of that Assembly, transmitted with it. 


Mr. President. 


The National Assembly has worn, during three 
days mourning for Benjamin Franklin, your fellow 
citizen, your friend, and one of the most useful of 
your co-operators in the establishment of American 
Liberty. They charge me to communicate their reso- 
lutions to the Congress of the United States. In con- 
sequence, I have the honor to address to you, Mr. 
President, the extract from the proceedings of their 
session of the 11th, which contains that deliberation. 

The National Assembly have not been stopped in 
their decree by the consideration that Franklin was 
a stranger ;—great men are fathers of universal hu- 
manity ;—their loss ought to be felt, as a common 
misfortune, by all the tribes of the great human 
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family; and it belongs, without doubt, to a nation 
still affected by all the sentiments, which accompany 
the achievements of their liberty, and which owed 
its enfranchisement essentially to the progress of the 
public reason, to be the first to give the example of 
filial gratitude of the people towards their true bene- 
factors ;—besides that these ideas, and this example, 
are so proper to disseminate a happy emulation of 
patriotism, and thus extend more and more the em- 
pire of reason and virtue, which could not fail 
promptly to determine a body, devoted to the most 
important legislative combinations; charged with as- 
suring to the French the rights of men and citizens; 
it has believed, without doubt, that fruitful and great 
truths were likewise numbered among the rights of 
man. 

The name of Benjamin Franklin will be immortal 
in the records of Freedom and Philosophy, but it is 
more particularly dear to a country, where, conducted 
by the most sublime mission, this venerable man 
knew very soon to acquire an infinite number of 
friends and admirers, as well as by the simplicity 
and sweetness of his manners, as by the purity of his 
principles, the extent of his knowledge, and the 
charms of his mind. 

It will be remembered, that every success, which 
he obtained in his important negociations, was ap- 
plauded and celebrated (so to express it) all over 
France, as so many crowns conferred on genius and 
virtue. 

Even then the sentiment of our rights existed in 
the bottom of our souls. It was easily perceived, that 
it feelingly mingled in the interest which we took in 
behalf of America, and in the public vows, which we 
preferred for your liberty. 

At last the hour of the French has arrived :—we 
love to think, that the citizens of the United States 
have not regarded with indifference our first steps 
towards liberty. Twenty-six millions of men, break- 
ing their chains, and seriously occupied in giving 
themselves a durable constitution, are not unworthy 
of the esteem of a generous people, who have pre- 
ceded them in that noble career. 

We hope, they will learn, with interest, the funeral 
homage, which we have rendered to the Nestor of 
America. May this solemn act of fraternal friend- 
ship serve more and more to bind the tie, which 
ought to unite two free nations. May the common 
enjoyment of liberty shed itself over the whole globe, 
and become an indissoluble chain of connexion among 
all the people of the earth. For ought they not to 
perceive, that they will march more steadfastly and 
more certainly to their true happiness, in understand- 
ing and loving each other, than in being jealous and 
fighting. 

May the Congress of the United States, and the 
National Assembly of France, be the first to furnish 
this fine spectacle to the world! and may the indi- 
viduals of the two nations connect themselves by a 
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mutual affection, worthy of the friendship which 
unites the two men, at this day most illustrious by 


their exertions for liberty—WASHINGTON, and 
LA FAYETTE. 


Permit me, Mr. President, to offer, on this occa- 
sion, my particular homage of esteem and admiration. 


I have the honor to be, 
With respectful consideration , 
Mr: President 
Your most humble 
And 
Most obedient servant 
SIEYES , President. 


DECREE of the NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
of the 11th of June, 1790 


The National Assembly decree, that their Members 
shall wear, during three days, mourning for Benja- 
min Franklin, to commence on Monday next,—that 
the discourse, pronounced on this occasion, be 
printed; and that the President write to the Ameri- 
can Congress, in the name of the National Assembly. 

Compared with the original, by us, President and 
Secretaries of the National Assembly at Paris, 10th 
June, 1790. 


SIEYES, President 
GOURDEAJU, Sec. 
FELIX DE PARDIEU, Sec. 


(L.S.) DUMOUCHET, Sec. 


It does not appear anywhere that either the Sen- 
ate or the House felt under obligation to acknowl- 
edge directly the letter of the Assemblée nationale, 
since the President of the United States had finally 
decided that the letter had been addressed to him. 
It was difficult for Washington not to send back 
at least a formal acknowledgment. The carefully 
worded letter he directed to the President of the 
National Assembly of France was much more than 
a polite note written in the traditional diplomatic 
style. Washington went as far as he possibly 
could to express his full approval of the new con- 
stitution at a time when the Constitution had not 
yet been signed by the King of France. Although 
he was not unaware that Lafayette was already 
very severely criticized, he indicated that the for- 
mer “Marquis” had the full support of the Ameri- 
can government. Undoubtedly the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Washington were sincere, but it is not 
perhaps out of place to add that the United States 
had a definite interest in maintaining the influence 
of the man who had been faithfully and constantly 
working to obtain more favorable conditions for 
the American commerce. We shall see later that 
it was the interpretation given to the letter of 
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Washington by the Assemblée nationale. If this 
interpretation is correct one cannot help feeling 
that the President of the United States had estab- 
lished a very dangerous precedent in expressing 
an opinion about the domestic affairs of a foreign 
country. In that sense the letter was an epoch 
making document. Although it is easily available 
it is of such importance that we may be excused 
for giving it here: 


TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY OF FRANCE 


Philadelphia, January 27, 1791.1! 

Sir: I received with particular satisfaction, and im- 
parted to Congress the communication made by the 
President’s letter of the 20th of June last in the name 
of the National Assembly of France. So peculiar 
and so signal an expression of the esteem of that 
respectable body for a citizen of the United States, 
whose eminent and patriotic services are indelibly 
engraved on the minds of his countrymen, cannot fail 
to be appreciated by them, as it ought to be. On my 
part I assure you, Sir, that I am sensible of all its 
value. 

The circumstances, which under the patronage of 
a monarch who has proved himself to be the friend 
of the people over whom he reigns, have promised 
the blessings of liberty to the French Nation, could 
not have been uninteresting to the free Citizens of 
the United States; especially when they recollected 
the dispositions, which were manifested by the indi- 
viduals as well as by the Government of that Nation 
towards their still recent exertions, in support of 
their own rights. 

It is with real pleasure, Sir, that I embrace the 
opportunity now afforded me, of testifying through 
you to the National Assembly, the sincere, cordial 
and earnest wish, I entertain, that their labours may 
speedily issue in the firm establishment of a Consti- 
tution, which, by wisely conciliating the indispensible 
principles of public order with the enjoyment and 
exercise of the essential rights of man, shall perpetu- 
ate the freedom and happiness of the People of 
France. 

The impressions naturally produced by similarity 
of political sentiment are justly to be regarded as 
causes of national sympathy, calculated to confirm the 
amicable ties which may otherwise subsist between 
nations. This reflection, independent of its more par- 
ticular reference, must dispose every benevolent mind 
to unite in the wish, that a general diffusion of true 
principles of liberty assimilating as well as ameli- 
orating the condition of Mankind and fostering the 


11From the “Letter Book” copy in the Washington 
Papers. The writings of George Washington 31: 205. 
In the French translation published in the Procés-verbal 
de l’Assemblée nationale, samedi 26 mars, 1791, No. 602, 
the letter is dated “Aux Etats-Unis, le 27 janvier 1791.” 
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maxims of an ingenuous and virtuous policy, may 
tend to strengthen the fraternity of the human race, 
to assuage the jealousies and animosities of its vari- 
ous subdivisions, and to convince them more and 
more, that their true interest and felicity will be best 
promoted by mutual good will and universal harmony. 

The friendship to which the President alludes in 
the close of his letter has caused me to perceive with 
particular pleasure that ONE who has endeared him- 
self to this Country by an ardent zeal, and by useful 
efforts in the cause of liberty, has by the same titles 
acquired the confidence and affection of his own. 
May it ever be his chief aim to continue to be be- 
loved as one of her most virtuous and most faithful 
Citizens. 

I beg you to accept my acknowledgments for the 
sentiments in the same letter which relate more par- 
ticularly to myself, and at the same time to be assured 
of the most perfect consideration on my part. 


Before proceeding further and discussing some 
implications of this letter let us remark that Wash- 
ington had carefully refrained from speaking in the 
name of the Congress of the United States, al- 
though Sieyés’s message was addressed to that 
body. Whether or not it was a willful omission, 
it is only on March 8, 1791, that Jefferson as Sec- 
retary of State wrote to the President of the As- 
semblée nationale. His letter couched in guarded 
terms strongly contrasts with Washington’s po- 
litical message : 


Philadelphia, March 8, 1791 


Sir I have it in charge from the President of 
the United States of America, to communicate to 
the National Assembly of France, the peculiar sensi- 
bility of Congress to the tribute paid to the memory 
of Benjamin Franklin, by the enlightened representa- 
tives of a great nation, in their decree of the 11th 
of June 1790. 

That the loss of such a citizen should be lamented 
by us, among whom he lived, whom he so long emi- 
nently served, and who feel their country advanced 
and honored by his birth, life and labors, was to be 
expected. But it remained for the National Assem- 
bly of France, to set the first example of the repre- 
sentatives of one nation, doing homage, by a public 
act, to the private citizen of another, and by with- 
drawing arbitrary lines of separation, to reduce into 
our fraternity the good and the great, wherever they 
have lived or died. 

That these separations may disappear between us 
in all times and circumstances, and that the union of 
sentiment which mingles our sorrows on this occa- 
sion, may continue long to cement the friendship and 
the interests of our two nations, is our constant 
prayer. With no one is it more sincere than with 
him, who, in being charged with the honor of con- 
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veying a public sentiment, is permitted that of ex- 
pressing the homage of profound respect and venera- 
tion with which he is, Sir, your most obedient and 
most humble servant. (Memorial edition 8: 138.) 


The main reason for reprinting here these two 
documents available elsewhere is that in our opin- 
ion they mark an important date in the history of 
the diplomatic relations between France and the 
United States. 

First of all, a precedent had been made, as Jef- 
ferson remarked a year later in a letter to the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, dated May 13, 1792. The ques- 
tion which had been put to him was whether an 
elected body, namely, a state legislature, could com- 
municate directly with the chief executive of the 
country. On this point Jefferson was very cate- 
gorical: “I am of the opinion that all communica- 
tions between nations should pass through the 
channels of their Executive.” An exception had 
been made when a letter from the “General gov- 
ernment” had been sent directly to the President 
of the Assemblée nationale. It did not seem that 
in that particular case the chief executive of France 
had resented that procedure. But one had to 
think of circumstances when the executive and the 
legislative would not entertain the same views and 
the results would certainly be awkward; in all 
cases the traditional procedure was to be pre- 
ferred. This would seem to indicate that Wash- 
ington had sent his letter to the Assemblée with- 
out consulting his Secretary of State which is 
quite possible. It may also mean that neither the 
President nor the Secretary of State had fully re- 
alized the danger of departing from the rules ob- 
served by older governments. All interpretations 
are permissible; it remains, however, unless we 
are mistaken, that this episode may be considered 
as the first attempt to establish direct communi- 
cations between parliamentary bodies, an attempt 
which was in part frustrated by Washington tak- 
ing the initiative to write personally to the As- 
semblée nationale. 


8 PENNSYLVANIA IGNORES 
THE PROTOCOL 


Whether or not Washington’s letter was made 
public we have been unable to ascertain. It seems, 
however, that many Pennsylvanians felt that the 
government had not sufficiently expressed the ap- 
preciation of Benjamin Franklin’s fellow citizens. 
The State Legislature was then in session at 
Harrisburg. The representatives undertook to do 
what neither the Senate nor the House had done, 
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namely to answer directly the message of the As- 
semblée nationale.'* 
On February 14, the following motion was 


“made by Mr. Maclay and seconded by Mr. Mc- 
Lane”: 


Whereas the National Assembly of France have 
testified their regard to the memory of our late ven- 
erable fellow-citizen, Doctor Benjamin Franklin, in 
terms equally respectful to him, and honorable to 
themselves: And as it is for the general interest of 
humanity, that a tribute of respect should be paid to 
virtue in every clime, and that such benevolent ac- 
tions as those of the National Assembly, founded on 
general philanthropy, should be reciprocated through 
the civilized world: 

Resolved, therefore, That a committee be appointed 
to draught a letter to the President of the National 
Assembly of France, expressing the high satisfaction 
of the Representatives of Pennsylvania derive from 
the proceedings of that august body, who have paid 
so honorable a tribute to the memory of our late 
venerable president, Benjamin Franklin; and also ex- 
pressing the exalted respect they entertain for that 
illustrious band of patriots, who forgetting localities 
and national distinctions, considered mankind as 
members of the same family, and have nobly ex- 
hibited so great a pattern of universal benevolence. 


The motion went through the regular parlia- 
mentary routine; it was finally passed on Feb- 
ruary 26, with a resolution that “Mr. Speaker be 
requested to draught an Address conformably to 
the foregoing resolution and report the same to 
the House.” 

On April 8, the address to the National Assem- 
bly of France, read for the first time on April 6, 
was adopted unanimously, whereupon it was re- 
solved that “The Speaker sign the same by order 
of the House, and transmit it to the President of 
France.” It was a message of an extraordinary 
boldness not to say bluntness. On the face of it 
one might think that the French Revolution had 
made more progress in Pennsylvania than in Paris. 
It is reproduced here as printed in the Journal of 
the House of Representatives, p. 356-358. 


SIR, 


The Representatives of the people of Pennsylvania 
have unanimously concurred in the desire of express- 
ing to the National Assembly of France, their sym- 
pathetic feelings on the subject of their virtuous exer- 


12 This account is taken from the Journal of the First 
Session of the House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, published by Hall 
and Sellers, 1790. It was kindly communicated by Mr. 
William A. Hunter, chief archivist of the State at 
Harrisburg. 
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tions in the cause of freedom ;—They sincerely offer 
their congratulations on the success that has attended 
them, which they have viewed, in its progress, with 
the most pleasing and anxious sensations. 

A nation which has been actuated by such mag- 
naminous policy, with a noble enthusiasm, so gen- 
erously interposed its power, so profusely poured 
forth its treasures, and mingled its blood with ours, 
in the defense of the liberties of America, is entitled 
to a grateful return of our regard, and to the warm- 
est wishes that sensibility or attachment can express. 

It was under the operation of these feelings that 
we have always lamented that a brave and gallant 
people, who had become the voluntary champions of 
our freedom, should not themselves be free ;—that 
after having assisted in erecting for us a temple of 
liberty, they should return to the house of bondage. 
Fortunately, the scene has changed, and your present 
situation awakens the most amiable sympathies of 
the human heart. 

We now view with a grateful exultation, your 
glorious triumph of reason over prejudice,—of liberty 
and law over flattery and despotic will. You have 
nobly broke the fetters that bound you to your former 
government, and have, in the view of astonished 
Europe, undertaken a revolution, founded on that 
pure and elementary principle, that the people are 
the source of power, that in them it is naturally in- 
herent, and from them alone can be derived. 

The truth of this hallowed maxim, the pride and 
boast of our American constitutions, could not remain 
undiscovered, and unattended to, amidst the blaze of 
patriotism and philosophy which has long enlight- 
ened France. 

We rejoice that your government, though differ- 
ently organized, is established on such congenital 
principles, as to cement, by stronger, because more 
kindred, ties the friendship that now connects us. 

As an evidence of this disposition, we can assure 
you that the suffrages and sentiments of our citizens 
are all united in the warmest predilection for your 
cause and your country. We anticipate the happiness 
and glory that will await you, when those various 
resources by which you are surrounded, and which 
nature has so profusely lavished on you, shall be 
put into energetic motion by operation of a free 
government. 

We fondly hope that no untoward or inauspicious 
circumstances may intervene to interrupt your glori- 
ous career, until you have effectually restored to the 
blessings of equal liberty, civil and religious, so many 
millions of our fellow men; until you have abolished 
the odious and arrogant distinctions betwixt man and 
man, and until you have implanted in the minds of 
the people a generous and passionate enthusiasm for 
their country, instead of a confined, though romantic, 
attachment to the person of a King. 

But whilst viewing with awe and admiration the 
principles you have established, and which we ar- 
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dently wish may defy the efforts of time, tyranny 
and treachery to overthrow, we cannot but rejoice 
that you have been exposed in your progress to few 
of those convulsive struggles, that so strongly marked 
the various areas of the American revolution. 

If our solicitude for your success could be in- 
creased from the operation of extraneous motives, it 
would receive considerable force from the animation 
and philanthropic reflection, that other nations of 
Europe, from the influence of your example, will 
learn the value and vindicate the rights of men; and 
that such political institutions will be more generally 
established, as by experience are found to contain 
principles favorable to the happiness of our species, 
and suited to the dignity of our nature.™* 


9. THE ASSEMBLEE NATIONALE’S ANSWER 
TO THE PEOPLE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Thus ended the American part of this extra- 
ordinary episode. It did not pass unnoticed in 
France. The documents given above were pub- 
lished in translation which prove that the trans- 
lators of the Assemblée nationale had a knowl- 
edge of English which left nothing to be desired. 

The letter of Washington was the first to reach 
the Assemblée. Written on January 27, it was 
read by the President on March 26, and received 
with great applause by all the members. Jeffer- 
son’s letter came a month later. Written on March 
8, it was read on June 2, at the same time as the 
message of the Assembly of Pennsylvania. Both 
of them were presented by Freteau de Saint-Just 
in the name of the comité diplomatique. In his in- 
troductory remarks the speaker took care to indi- 
cate that this last communication had no official 
character but was “une lettre particuliére des 
représentans de Pensylvanie.” In his report he 
elaborated on the letter of the President of the 
United States, insisting that the two nations were 
united by a community of interests as well as by 
common duties and common ideals. The Com- 
mittee had thought that the best way to promote 
this friendship was “de multiplier le plus qu’il sera 
possible les relations commerciales avec 1|’Amé- 
rique.” It was consequently proposed that the 
President of the Assembly be requested to answer 
the letter of the Pennsylvanians and that “The 
King be requested to negociate with the United 
States a new treaty of commerce such as might 
promote between the two nations relations equally 
advantageous to both” (Moniteur, June 4, 1790). 


18 The French translation read before the Assemblée 
nationale on June 2, 1791, adds: “Par ordre de la Cham- 
bre des Représentans. Signé: Wm. Bingham, orateur. 
Philadelphie, 8 avril 1791.” 
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The decree was adopted without dissent and 
without discussion, although the message of the 
Pennsylvanians was received with marked disap- 
proval and grunts on the right of the Assemblée. 

The letter written by Bureaux-Pusy as Presi- 
dent of the Assemblée was read and ordered to be 
printed on June 6. Undoubtedly, it expressed the 
general sentiment of the Assemblée but it was in a 
sense a partisan declaration, since it ended with 
a clear allusion to Lafayette and his friends, re- 
calling that it was through their efforts that the 
two nations united by their principles must also 
“identify their interests.” 


L’ASSEMBLEE NATIONALE 
aux représentans du peuple 
DE PENSYLVANIE 


Messieurs, 


Aprés l’approbation du peuple dont l’Assemblée 
nationale de France exerce et distribue les pouvoirs, 
nulle approbation n’était plus propre que celle des 
représentans du peuple de Pensilvanie, a l’encourager 
dans l’achévement de ses travaux. 

Il est pour elle d’un heureux augure, au milieu du 
silence inquiet de ces nations qu’aveuglent le des- 
potisme et le préjugé, d’entendre au loin retentir la 
voix fraternelle de l’Amérique. 

Nous établissons, sous l’autorité constitutionelle 
d’un Roi, la méme liberté qu’elle a su affermir sous 
des formes républicaines, liberté bien différente de 
celle qui, se composant de chartes altére par des dis- 
tinctions héréditaires l’égalité civile, ce patrimoine 
inaliénable des hommes réunis en société & qui, 
balangant l’éternelle souveraineté du peuple par les 
prérogatives de la naissance et les droits du hasard, 
laisse encore apercevoir, sur les traits fiers et hardis 
d’une nation régénérée, les cicatrices de son ancien 
esclavage. 

Il falloit traverser l’océan pour trouver une terre 
propre a recevoir et a faire germer les semences de 
cette précieuse liberté; il falloit toutes les vertus d’un 
peuple pur et nouveau, pour réduire en pratique des 
vérités contre lesquelles, l’erreur, l’habitude, l’igno- 
rance sembloient avoir prescrit sans retour, et que 
l’orgueil de la féodalité reléguoit avec mépris au rang 
de ces chiméres philanthropiques que l’amour de I’hu- 
manité congoit, sans que l’art des gouvernemens 
puisse jamais les réaliser; il falloit ensuite tous les 
efforts, toute l’énergie d’une nation nombreuse, pour 
transplanter dans la vieille Europe cet inestimable 
présent du Nouveau-Monde, et pour défendre de la 
conjuration de tous les genres de préjugés une doc- 
trine qui devoit y trouver tant et de si puissans en- 
nemis. Cette révolution inespérée est enfin accom- 
plie, et déja les droits des hommes, gravés sur le 
marbre et sur l’airain, ornent les temples de la liberté 
dans les deux hémisphéres. 
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La France n’oublie point ce qu’elle doit 4 vos ex- 
emples, ce qu’elle doit 4 cette sage Pensilvanie, au, 
sein de laquelle les législateurs de |’ Amérique osérent 
annoncer au monde les vrais principes de |’art social. 
Puissent les habitans de cette terre glorieuse et for- 
tunée reconnoitre, dans le Décret de l’Assemblée na- 
tionale, les sentimens qui animent les premiers amis 
de l’indépendarce américaine. et puisse cet acte dé 
la volonté du peuple francois, resserrant l’union de 
deux nations que confondent leurs principes accroitre 
leurs relations mutuelles, identifier leurs intéréts et 
leur rappeler toujours qu’elles sont libres lune par 
autre. 


Par ordre de l’Assemblée nationale de France 
Signé: J.- X. Bureaux- Pusy, Président 


The letter of Bureaux-Pusy brought to a con- 
clusion this striking chapter in the history of 
Franco-American relations; it might also be said 
that it marked the beginning of a new one. 

Both sides deliberately ignored the protocol and 
the diplomatic tradition. A legislative assembly 
communicated directly with a foreign assembly. 
The Assemblée nationale acted in this circumstance 
as if it constituted a government de facto, and ap- 
parently the chief executive was neither consulted 
nor informed. On their part, Washington and 
Jefferson acted similarly, wrote directly to the 
President of the French Assembly and did not 
hesitate to lend their moral support to the cham- 
pion of America, whose political activities were far 
from receiving unanimous approval in France. 
They did it undoubtedly because they were fol- 
lowing with sympathy the organization of a free 
government by men among whom the United 
States counted many friends. They did it also 
because they sincerely believed that it was of the 
utmost importance for the future of the relations 
between the two countries to maintain the “parfaite 
réciprocité” which had been so well defined in the 
treaty of 1778. 

On the other hand the message of the Assem- 
bly of Pennsylvania was much more than an emo- 
tional gesture. It is a manifest demonstration 
that already at that time the French Revolution 
had deeply affected the political consciousness of 
America. It was the opening skirmish of the 
great political and ideological struggle which lasted 
almost ten years and ended with the victory of the 
. Jeffersonian revolution. If it is impossible to 
study the French Revolution without taking into 
account the American precedent and example, it 
is equally true that the Revolution in France soon 


became part and parcel of the history of the United 
States. 
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10. POPULAR AND MASONIC TRIBUTES 


Much to our regret we had to limit our survey 
to the official or semi-official tributes paid to the 
memory of Benjamin Franklin, and to neglect 
many of the individual or less important mani- 
festations of admiration and sympathy. A few of 
the most picturesque may be mentioned here. 
Such is, for instance, “Un Tableau écrit, espéce de 
Mausolée, a la Mémoire de Benjamin Franklin,” 
drawn by an artist in calligraphy, Roylett, “ex- 
professeur en l’Ecole militaire et en l'Université 
de la République de Bale,” preserved in the col- 
lections of our Society. No less picturesque, but , 
more significant is the homage in Latin, French, 
and English, result of the collaboration of Abbé 
Francois and Major General Eustace," also in our 
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14 It was probably the same J-S. Eustace who published 
a pamphlet entitled: Traité d’amitié, de commerce et de 
navigation entre S. M. Britannique et les Etats-Unis 
d’ Amérique, finalement ratifié par la législature ameri- 
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collections. The exhibits which will be organized 
in many places in France as well as in America on 
the occasion of the forthcoming commemoration of 
Franklin’s two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
will undoubtedly bring to light many similar docu- 
ments now buried in private or public collections. 
Professor K. N. McKee has made an elaborate 
survey of the plays in which Franklin appears, in 
his article on The Popularity of the “American” 
on the French stage during the Revolution (Proc. 
Amer. Philos Soc. 93: 479-491, 1940). Many 
songs were devoted to Franklin and his name was 
often recalled when “trees of liberty” were planted 
all over France during the two or three succeed- 
ing years, or when busts of Voltaire, Rousseau, or 
even Marat were inaugurated by patriotic societies. 
To present not a complete but a better balanced 
picture of Franklin’s popularity it would be par- 
ticularly desirable to study the archives of the dif- 
ferent “sections” of the municipality of Paris and 
to extend this survey to the provinces. Such an 
undertaking would be exceedingly difficult in the 
present condition of the local archives. It may 


soon become more feasible when the process of ex- 
ploration and reorganization of the provincial li- 
braries now under way is more advanced. While 
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caine, suivi d’un projet fraternel adressé aux négocians 
francais, pour effectuer la compensation des pertes occa- 
sionnées pendant leur commerce dans les Etats-Unis, 
Paris, an IV, 68 p. 
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such an investigation would be unlikely to change 
materially the main lines of the picture it would 
serve to appreciate more accurately the spread and 
depth of Franklin’s influence. As an illustration 
we shall quote only one title. It is significant and 
so explicit that one might dispense with reading 
this tribute written by the otherwise unknown citi- 
zen, Belval of Brest: Oraison funébre de Benjamin 
Franklin, ancient compagnon imprimeur, résident 
a la cour de Grande-Bretagne, ministre plénipo- 
tentiaire des Etats-Unis en France et principal 
agent de la liberté de sa patrie, dédiée aux amis de 
la Révolution, Brest, Imprimerie de R. Malassis, 
1790. 

Among all these testimonies we intended to 
include the tributes of the masonic lodges to the 
man who was venerable of the Loge des Neuf 
Seeurs. Unfortunately, the information seems to 
be very scanty. Louis Amiable, in his study on 
Une Loge maconnique avant la R. L. Les Neuf 
Seurs, Paris, 1897, does not mention any par- 
ticular session of the lodge although it is known 
that in July, 1791, Joseph-Francgois Michaud read 
before the members a long poem entitled Franklin 
législateur du nouveau monde, published in Le 
Tribut de la société nationale des neuf saeurs, ou 
recueil de mémoires sur les sciences, belles-lettres 
et arts, et d'autres piéces lues dans les séances de 
cette société, Paris, Imprimerie de la Société Na- 
tionale des Neuf Sceurs, 1791. 

Far more interesting in our opinion was the at- 
tempt made by another Parisian lodge to associate 
to its activities a popular element. On February 
12, 1792, the “Société fraternelle des Patriotes 
des deux sexes” invited several patriotic societies 
to join in the inauguration of the busts of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, Benjamin Franklin, Voltaire, 
and Mirabeau. Appropriate hymns were sung by 
“Les jeunes aveugles” led by their director, 
Hatiy. Crowns were placed on the busts by young 
girls “simples comme l’égalité, belles comme la 
liberté.” Taking his cue from Mirabeau’s address 
the president exclaimed in an invocation to the 
new “saints laiques” : “O thee, Franklin, who born 
in a rank called obscure proved, in promoting the 
revolution in thy country, that virtues and talents 
know no class distinctions. . . .” 

The popular character of the meeting is attested 
by the composition of the assembly in which 
women had been invited to participate. 

Despite the obvious limitations of this enquiry 
we hope to have gathered sufficient evidence to 
justify the title of this paper. Particular care was 
taken not to minimize the severe criticism ad- 
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dressed to the authors of several eulogies by the 
royalists and the extreme leftists; but none of 
these criticisms were directed against the great 
American and they may be regarded as reluctant 
recognition of his influence. No comparable trib- 
ute was ever granted in France to another for- 
eigner. We shall now attempt to show how it 
happened to pass that to the men of Eighty-nine 
and Ninety, Franklin became the symbol of the 
Revolution. At that date at least, he belonged to 
France as much as to his native country. 
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CONCLUSION 
A PROPHET OF THE NEW ERA 


Many of the texts we have quoted are self- 
explanatory. They agree so completely that we 
could dispense with further commentary. In our 
opinion they form an essential element of the study 
yet to be written on Franklin in France which can- 
not be carried out satisfactorily before the his- 
torians have at their disposal the edition of Frank- 
lin’s writings now in preparation. In conclusion, 
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however, it may be permitted to inquire into some 
of the reasons for the near unanimity which united 
the French of 1790 in an admiration verging on 
idolatry. Even after discounting the part of rheto- 
ric and hyperbolic expressions customary at the 
time, as well as the attempt made by several ora- 
tors to call upon Franklin in support of their po- 
litical plans, it cannot be denied that their admira- 
tion was sincere and lasting. That the same phe- 
nomenon could be observed in other countries, 
particularly in Germany, Russia, and Italy, will 
be demonstrated by other students of Franklin. 
Here we shall limit our consideration to France 
during the Revolution. 

Popular imagination, perhaps one should say 
human imagination, has always been inclined to 
hero worship. It is remarkable, to stay within the 
limits of French history, that all the heroes of the 
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French Pantheon had a tragic destiny: Roland, 
Vercingetorix, Saint Louis who died at Damas, 
Henry IV who was assassinated, not to mention 
Napoleon and the great characters of the Revolu- 
tion whose names would not be so popular if most 
of them had not died on the guillotine. 

How different was the destiny of Benjamin 
Franklin and of the great men of the American 
Revolution! Washington and Jefferson as well 
as Franklin were “heureux” and deserved to be 
happy to use a formula which reappears in many 
eulogies. From a religion founded on the unhap- 
piness of the human condition succeeded the dawn 
of the religion of happiness and success. 

The apotheosis of Franklin coincided with a 
short period of enthusiasm and hope in the French 
Revolution and Fauchet’s Eloge civique will sound 
less hyperbolic when one remembers that it was 
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delivered as a fitting conclusion to the Féte de la 
Fédération. It would be illusory to seek the origin 
of this new attitude towards life in the abstract 
optimism of the philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, since their optimism was always qualified and 
full of reservations. The position of the men of 
1789 was made quite clear, when they refused after 
a long discussion to include among the natural 
rights this pursuit of happiness proclaimed by the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. But 
the new faith was not founded upon metaphysical 
and theoretical speculation. It was not a mirage 
but a fact held out as an example to the whole 
world. A people comparatively small and feeble 
had succeeded in conquering its independence 
against a powerful empire disposing of well- 
trained soldiers and a formidable fleet. Far more 
impressive than their resistance to oppression was 
the adoption by the Americans under the guidance 
of Franklin, of regular constitutions and a well- 
organized federal government resting on the prin- 
ciples they had proclaimed at the beginning of their 
revolution. In the eyes of the French to whom 
Washington remained always a distant figure, 
while Jefferson deliberately avoided publicity, 
Franklin represented not only the spirit of the 
former British colonies united in a solemn con- 
gress but a new religion, the republican religion. 
The whole life of Franklin appeared as a patent 
and in many respects dramatic demonstration of 
the truth of this new faith. 

He died at a time which marks the apogee of 
the scientific spirit of the eighteenth century. 
Thanks to the progress of astronomy, it was 
possible to understand the former mysteries of 
the mechanics of the universe. Montgolfier and 
Charles had launched on the conquest of the at- 
mosphere. Lavoisier seemed to have discovered 
the secret of matter and the elements. Greater 
than any of them Franklin had revealed the na- 
ture of the phenomenon which had terrorized men 
since the beginning of the world and against which 
they thought there was no possible protection. He 
had done more, since in his striking experiments 
he had played with lightning, he had domesticated 
the electric fluid and demonstrated that it could be 
used as a substitute for the work of men. To 
tame the forces of nature, to increase the amount 
of useful knowledge and make it accessible to all 
had been the aim he had constantly and success- 
fully pursued in his many inventions. Nothing 
that could make the daily life of men easier and 
more abundant was foreign to him, from a better 
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way to utilize the force of the winds and maritime 
currents to the stove he had designed to permit 
the poor of Paris to obtain more heat from the 
limited amount of fuel at their disposal. 

This great scientist who was a benefactor to 
mankinc applied to political problems the method 
he used in his scientific research. In a century 
dominated by systems he was never led by any 
preoccupation to prove or disprove any system or 
theory. Such was the spirit which had guided 
him in the writing of the Constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

He had ignored the political theorists and re- 
jected the wheels, balance, and counterpoise which 
would have hindered the operation of the ‘“ma- 
chine,” and he persuaded the Pennsylvanians to 
accept a constitution for which perhaps they were 
not ready. True enough they had soon discarded 
it, but it was none the less the best model to be 
proposed to the legislators of other nations. More 
than any of his fellow countrymen, he had ap- 
proximated that ideal government later to be de- 
fined by Lincoln as the government of the people, 
by the people, for the people. He had displayed 
an extraordinary civic courage before the House 
of Commons when he stood alone to defend the 
rights of the colonists. He had proved that noth- 
ing could shake him in his resolution; but later 
when the adoption of the Constitution was at stake, 
he had unhesitatingly sacrificed his objections in 
order to obtain a unanimous agreement. What 
better model could be proposed to the French 
legislators at a time when they were still discuss- 
ing the text of a constitution which while far from 
being perfect was the best constitution possible 
under the circumstances? In order to appreciate 
fully the influence of Benjamin Franklin, or if one 
prefers to state it more broadly the influence of the 
American constitutions of government on the first 
French constitution, one would have to analyze 
the debates of the Assemblée nationale and the 
speeches about the Declaration of the rights of 
man and the citizen. This influence was ac- 
knowledged and proclaimed by Sieyés, La Roche- 
foucauld, Fauchet, Condorcet, and Bureaux-Pusy 
among others. A study of the constitution of 
1793 would make it even more evident. In any 
case, Franklin’s influence on the adoption of the 
unicameral system and the suppression of the titles 
of nobility is undeniable. 

The same simplicity and the same practical sense 
was evidenced in his attitude towards moral prob- 
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lems. The pursuit of happiness which the French 
had refused to count among the natural rights 
seemed to him the chief aim of life. But this hap- 
piness far from being a remote dream, a consoling 
mirage or the hope of an eternal bliss was within 
the reach of man and every man could hope to 
achieve it though his own efforts. It was a body 
of social morality in no way resembling the self 
analysis of Montaigne and even less the wise but 
somewhat selfish counsels of La Fontaine. In or- 


der to attain happiness and this modicum of means 
without which there is no independence, Frank- 
lin’s simple advice was work, patience, respect of 
the opinions of others, respect of human person- 
ality beginning with the respect of oneself. 

This was not a doctrine resting upon any philo- 
sophical system, except perhaps a belief in the 
fundamental soundness of human nature and its 
possibilities. It consisted essentially in the prac- 
tice of simple rules of conduct for every day life. 
It was a moral arithmetic leading to a tabulation 
of the essential virtues and departures from them. 
These precepts could be easily understood even by 
uneducated people; they were not presented in 
learned dissertations or eloquent sermons, but in 
short apologues, in dialogues of a deceptive sim- 
plicity, according to the Socratic method, and even 
in the form of catechism. To a highly sophisti- 
cated society, in which men and chiefly women 
had attempted to find a substitute for religious be- 
liefs in sentiment, only to become a prey to the 
“vague des passions,” Franklin was bringing an 
antidote and a certainty. This was probably one 
of the chief reasons for his extraordinary success 
with the society people and particularly with the 
women, who felt that there was something un- 
commonly straight and healthy in the man they 
rightly called “Doctor Franklin.” 

As he was adopted by French society he was 
adopted by the people. To him class distinctions 
were meaningless. He felt as much at home when 
appearing before the British Parliament as in the 
Paris salons or the court at Versailles. He acted 
at the meetings of the Académie des Sciences as 
he had in the friendly reunions of the Junto or the 
American Philosophical Society he had founded 
for the promotion of useful knowledge, for every- 
where he was himself. Nevertheless, he repre- 
sented a new type which later degenerated when 
it became the “self-made man” whose success is 
measured by his wealth. Franklin, as it was un- 
ceasingly repeated, had started from nothing. The 
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young apprentice unable to attend schools of 
higher learning had educated himself without any 
master or rather with life as his only master. His 
Autobiography was a striking refutation of Gray’s 
famous elegy and demonstrated the possibility for 
the men least favored by fortune at their birth to 
reach the very summit. This poor journeyman 
negociated with the old governments of Europe as 
an equal, without any awkwardness on his part, 
and won their respect for himself and his coun- 
try. All his life he kept at the trade which en- 
abled him to serve the cause of knowledge and 
liberty. He stood as a great example and a hope 
to the people of Paris, particularly to those who 
because of their work on the printing press felt 
that they participated, however modestly, in the 
political and intellectual life of the country. Such 
was the significance of the homage paid by the 
“sociétés fraternelles” and particularly by the 
“ouvriers imprimeurs”’ to the greatest of the “com- 
panions.” 

This glorification of Franklin was much more 
than a temporary surge of enthusiasm resulting 
from circumstances. The cult of Franklin had 
started even before his arrival in Paris; it grew 
during his mission and lasted long after his death. 
Despite the theatrical and dramatic display which 
signaled some of these manifestations, they were 
the expression of a sincere admiration and real 
gratitude. Such was the spontaneous reaction of 
the Journal de Paris on June 11, 1790: “The As- 
semblée nationale is mourning for one of its foun- 
ders. Franklin is indeed one of the founders of 
this new liberty.” A year later, on August 5, 
1791, in a review of the first part of the Mémoires 
de la vie privée de Benjamin Franklin which ap- 
peared at the beginning of the year, the Moniteur 
summed up the judgment of the contemporaries in 
a sentence which may serve as a conclusion to this 
sketch: “No man ever maintained a more con- 
stant agreement between his life and his principles ; 
no man ever achieved greater deeds in a simpler 
manner; and no man promoted more effectively 
though indirectly our political regeneration.” ** 


15 Professor A. O. Aldridge has written an elaborate 
account of the publication in France of Franklin’s Auto- 
biography, in his study, still manuscript, on Benjamin 
Franklin et ses contemporains francais. I shall simply 
add that the Moniteur announced the publication in its 
number of February 22, 1791, and printed, on March 2, 
a letter of Le Veillard protesting that he had nothing to 
do with the translation. 
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APPENDIX 


1. DUC DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULD’S ADDRESS 
TO THE SOCIETE DE 1789 


EXTRAIT 
DU JOURNAL DE LA SocIETE DE. 1789 
Dans le comité-général de discussion, tenu le 13 
juin a la société de 1789, M. de la Rochefoucauld, 
député de Paris a lassemblée nationale, a lu le 
morceau suivant sur BENJAMIN FRANKLYN. 


Messieurs, 


Au moment de votre formation, vous aviez placé 
sur votre liste deux noms illustres dans les fastes 
de la liberté, celui de WASHINGTON et celui 
de FRANKLYN, et déja l’un d’eux n’existoit 
plus; FRANKLYN est mort au mois d’avril, 
aprés seize jours de maladie, et sa mémoire a regu 
les plus grands honneurs qui aient jamais été 
décernés, puisqu’ils ont été l-hommage de peuples 
libres ; l’Amérique entiére I’a pleuré, et  ASSEM-— 
BLEE NATIONALE de France, vétue de deuil, 
apprend au monde, par cet acte éclatant, qu’un 
grand homme appartient également a toutes les 
nations. 

Honoré de l’amitié de cet homme respectable, 
pour qui j’étois pénétré d’une vénération profonde, 
permettez-moi, messieurs, de vous entretenir de 
lui quelques instans. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLYN, né a Boston en 
1706, placé fort jeune chez un de ses fréres qui 
étoit imprimeur, s’instruisit avec ardeur dans cet 
art si utile a l’humanité, et contracta pour |’im- 
primerie une véritable tendresse qu'il a conservée 
jusques a la fin de ses jours; on l’a vu souvent 
attirer dans sa retraite de Passy qu’il a rendu si 
célébre, MM. Didot, Pierres et les autres artistes 
distingués de la capitale, s’entretenir avec eux de 
leur profession, et contribuer 4 ses progrés avec 
ce génie observateur et inventif qu’il a porté dans 
les sciences et dans la politique. 

Ce génie étoit le caractére distinctif du grand 
homme que nous pleurons; toutes les matiéres 
vers lesquelles il dirigeoit son attention étoient 
considérées par lui sous tous les aspects, et tou- 
jours il résultoit des vues nouvelles de cet examen. 

Presqu’au sortir de l’enfance, le jeune FRANK- 
LYN, garcon imprimeur, étoit philosophe, sans 
s’en rendre compte a lui-méme, et se formoit par 
l’exercice continuel de son génie a ces grandes 
découvertes qui ont associé son nom dans les 
sciences a celui de Newton, et a ces grandes 
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méditations politiques qui l’ont placé a cété des 
Lycurgues et des Solons. 

Maltraité par son frére, il quitta Boston et 
chercha successivement de l’emploi dans une im- 
primerie, d’abord 4 New-York, et ensuite 4 Phila- 
delphie, ow il se fixa, 

L’Ameérique alors n’étoit pas ce que nous la 
voyons aujourd’hui. L’agriculture et quelques 
arts grossiers occupoient presqu’exclusivement le 
peuple simple qui l’habitoit. Le fanatisme re- 
ligieux qui y avoit conduit les premiers émigrans 
Anglois, y laissoit des traces qui avoient été 
quelquefois nuisibles a sa tranquillité, surtout dans 
les provinces du Nord, et qui bornoient a un cercle 
étroit, dont la superstition étoit souvent le centre, 
léducation que recevoient ses habitans. Cepen- 
dant la Pensylvanie, dont le législateur, quoique 
fanatique, avoit chéri la liberté, se trouvoit a cet 
égard dans: une situation plus propre a recevoit 
le bienfait des lumiéres. 

Peu de tems aprés son arrivée, FRANKLYN y 
établit avec quelques autres jeunes gens un petit 
club ou chacun aprés son travail, ou dans les jours 
de repos, apportoit le tribut de ses idées, qui y 
étoient soumises a la discussion. Cette société 
dont le jeune imprimeur étoit l’ame, a été la source 
de tous les établissemens utiles, tant au progrés 
des sciences qu’a celui des arts mécaniques, et 
surtout au perfectionnement de l’intelligence hu- 
maine. 

Une gazette qui sortoit de sa presse étoit le 
moyen dont il se servoit pour attirer l’attention de 
ses compatriotes; la, sous le voile de l’anonyme, 
il jetoit comme au hasard des propositions d’abord 
vagues, puis mieux circonscrites ; il provoquoit des 
souscriptions toujours remplies avec un empresse- 
ment d’autant plus grand que chaque souscripteur 
pouvoit se regarder comme le chef d’une entreprise 
dont l’auteur n’étoit point nommé. C’est ainsi que 
des bibliothéques publiques ont été fondées, que 
se sont élevées des maisons d’éducation devenues 
depuis colléges célébres, c’est ainsi que s’est formée 
la société philosophique de Philadelphie, émule & 
quelquefois rivale des académies d’Europe, c’est 
ainsi que se sont établies des associations pour 
parer, nettoyer, éclairer les rues de la ville, pour 
arréter les incendies ; des sociétés de commerce, et 
méme des corps militaires pour la défense du pays ; 
rien n’étoit étranger au génie de FRANKLYN; 
et son nom, que sa modestie avoit toujours soin de 
cacher, étoit toujours placé par ses compatriotes 
sur les listes, et souvent a la téte de ces différens 
corps, qui, presque tous, ont voulu le conserver 
pour leur chef honoraire, lorsque des occupations 
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plus grandes encore |’ont enlevé pour long-tems a 
sa patrie, qu’il devoit mieux servir comme son 
agent dans la métropole. 

Il y fut envoyé dans l’année 1757, et y arriva 
porteur d’un nom déja célébre par ses étonnantes 
découvertes sur la nature, les effets, l’identité de 
la foudre et de l’électricité, et sur les moyens de se 
préserver de ses coups. Les lettres par lesquelles 
il les avoit annoncées, étoient restées long-tems 
dans l’oubli a la société royale de Londres, mais 
enfin elles y avoient été lues, et déja depuis 
plusieurs années les savans d’Europe avoient ap- 
pris qu’il existoit dans le nouveau monde un phi- 
losophe digne de leur admiration. 

L’acte du timbre, par lequel le ministére Britan- 
nique vouloit accoutumer les Amériquains a payer 
des impots a la métropole, réveilla chez eux l’amour 
de la liberté qui avoit comduit leurs péres dans ces 
contrées alors sauvages; les colonies formérent un 
congrés, dont la premiére idée leur avoit été donnée 
par FRANKLYN en 1754, aux conférences d’Al- 
bany. La guerre qui venoit de se terminer, et les 
efforts qu’ils avoient faits pour la soutenir, leur 
avoient donné connoissance de leurs forces: elles 
résistérent, et le ministére céda, mais en se ré- 
servant les moyens de renouveller ses tentatives. 
Cependant, une fois avertiés, elles restérent en 
garde; la liberté fomentée par leurs craintes, jetoit 
chez elles de profondes racines; une fermentation 
salutaire agitoit les esprits, et préparoit a la 
révolution les hommes dont elle a rendu les noms 
justement célébres, Hancock, Samuel et John 
Adams, le sage Jefferson,’ Jay, Green, et le grand 
WASHINGTON; enfin la prompte circulation 
des idées par le moyen des gazettes, dont elles 
devoient l’usage a l’imprimeur de Philadelphie, 
les unissoit ensemble pour résister a toute entre- 
prise nouvelle. Ce fut en 1766, que cet imprimeur 
appelé a la barre de la chambre des communes 
y soutint, comme agent des colonies, ce fameux 
interrogatoire qui placa le nom de FRANKLYN 
politique au méme degré d’élévation la 
physique lui avoit déja marqué. 

Depuis ce tems il soutint la cause américaine 
avec ce caractére de douceur et de fermeté qui sied 
si bien 4 un grand homme, prédisant, aux ministres 
toutes les fautes qu’ils ont faites, et toutes les 


que 


1M. Jefferson, depuis ministre plénipotentiaire des 
Etats-Unis en France, ot il a remplacé FRANKLYN; 
c'est sa plume qui a tracé l’acte d’indépendance des 
Etats-Unis, et l’acte de Virginie pour établir la liberté 
de religion. L’Amérique vient de l’enlever a la France, 
ott il laisse de véritables regrets, pour lui donner la place 
de secrétaire d’état des affaires étrangéres. L. R’s note. 
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suites qu’elles auroient, jusques a l’époque ou 
Pacte du thé trouvant la méme opposition que 
celui du timbre, |’Angleterre aveuglée crut pouvoir 
soumettre par la force, 4 deux mille lieues d’elle, 
trois millions d’habitans qui vouloient étre libres. 

Tout le monde connoit les détails de cette guerre, 
son heureux résultat pour l’univers, la part que la 
France y prit sous un roi qui, protecteur de la 
liberté de l’Amérique, a mérité depuis que la 
nation francoise lui décernat le titre de REST- 
AURATEUR DE LA LIBERTE de son propre 
pays, et les services éclatans rendus par ce jeune 
homme, dont le nom glorieusement attaché a cette 
révolution, acquiert un nouveau lustre dans une 
révolution plus grande encore. 

Mais tout le monde n’a pas également réfléchi 
sur l’essai hardi de FRANKLYN en législation. 
Aprés avoir déclaré leur indépendance, et s’étre 
placées au rang des nations, les différentes colonies, 
aujourd’hui Etats-Unis de l’Amérique, se don- 
nérent chacune une forme de gouvernement; et 
presque toutes conservant leur antique admiration 
pour la constitution Britannique, composérent les 
leurs des mémes élémens, diversement modifiés. 
FRANKLYN seul, débarrassant la machine po- 
litique de ces rouages nombreux, de ces contre- 
poids admirés qui la compliquoient, proposa de la 
réduire a la simplicité d’un corps législatif unique ; 
cette grande idée effraya les législateurs de Pen- 
sylvanie, mais le philosophe en rassura la moitié, 
et décida ensuite l’adoption de ce principe, dont 
l’ASSEMBLEE NATIONALE a fait la base de 
la constitution frangoise.* 


2La marche ordinaire de l’esprit des hommes les con- 
duit au simple par le composé. Voyez les ouvrages des 
premiers mécaniciens surchargés de piéces nombreuses, 
dont les unes embarrassent, et les autres diminuent leur 
effet. Il en a été de méme des législateurs et des publi- 
cistes; ont-ils été frappés d'un abus, ils lui ont opposé 
une institution qui souvent a produit des abus plus grands. 
L’unité du corps législatif est en économie politique le 
maximum de la simplicité: FRANKLYN a le premier 
osé proposer de mettre cette idée en pratique; le respect 
des Pensylvaniens la leur fit adopter; mais elle effraya 
les autres états, et méme la constitution de Pensylvanie 
a depuis été changée. En Europe cette opinion a eu plus 
de succés, mais il a fallu du tems. Lorsque j’eus l’hon- 
neur de présenter 4 FRANKLYN la traduction des con- 
stitutions de l’Amérique, les esprits n’étoient guére mieux 
disposés en deca, qu’au-dela de la mer Atlantique; et si 
l’on excepte le docteur Price en Angleterre, et en France 
Turgot et M. de Condorcet, presque tous les hommes qui 
s’occupoient alors d’idées politiques n’étoient pas de l’avis 
du philosophe Américain. J'ose dire que j’étois du petit 
nombre de ceux qui avoient été frappés de la beauté du 
plan simple qu’il avoit tracé, et que je n’ai pas eu besoin 
de changer d’avis, lorsqu’a la voix des penseurs profonds, 
et des orateurs éloquens qui ont traité devant elle cette 
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Aprés avoir donné des loix a son pays, 
FRANKLYN revint encore une fois le servir en 
Europe; mais ce ne fut plus par des plaidoyers 
auprés d’une métropole, par des réponses a la 
barre de son parlement, ce fut par des traités avec 
la France, et successivement avec d’autres puis- 
sances qui, quoique gouvernées par des monarques 
ou des despotes, écoutérent la voix de |’ Américain, 
qui parloit de liberté. 

Je Yavois connu quelques années auparavant 
dans un voyage a Londres; et permettez-moi 
messieurs, de me rappeler le bonheur que j’eus 
a son arrivée a Paris, de conduire chez lui M. 
TURGOT, alors ex-ministre, et de voir s’em- 
brasser pour la premiére fois ces deux grands, 
ces deux excellents hommes, si dignes tous les 
deux de l’admiration et des regrets de l’humanité. 
FRANKLYN au moins a rempli une lorgue 
carriére; mais TURGOT, enlevé au monde a 
cinquante-quatre ans, n’a pas vu la liberté de son 
pays. C’est lui qui inscrivit au bas du portrait de 


. FRANKLYN ce beau vers, 


Eripuit ccelo fulmen, mox sceptra tyrannis. 


dont le dernier hémistiche éioit une prophétie qui 
ne tarda pas a s’accomplir. 

Les vicissitudes de la fortune des Américains 
causoient quelquefois de vives inquiétudes a leur 
illustre négociateur ; mais sa grande ame, rassurée 
par le courage de ses compatriotes, par la fermeté 
du congrés, et sur-tout par le génie, les talens et 
les vertus de l’immortel WASHINGTON, ne 
cédoit point a la crainte ; cependant il ne se flattoit 
pas que la paix vint terminer aussi-t6t le cours de 
cette heureuse évolution ; et lorsque je l’embrassai, 
le jour méme qu'il l’avoit signée, mon ami, me 
dit-il, aves cet air de satisfaction douce et com: 
plete, pouvois-je espérer, d mon age, de jouir d’un 
pareil bonheur? 

Dés-lors, quelqu’attrait que le séjour de la 
France eit pour lui; quelque plaisir qu’il goutat 
dans la société des amis qu’il s’y étoit formés; 
quelque danger qu’une longue traversée put pré- 


importante question, L'ASSEMBLEE NATIONALE a 
établi pour principe de la constitution francoise, que la 
législation seroit confiée a un corps unique de représen- 
tans. Peut-étre me pardonnera-t-on d’avoir une fois 
parlé de moi dans un tems ot Il’honneur que j'ai d’étre 
homme public, me fait un devoir de rendre compte a mes 
concitoyens de la suite de mes opinions. La France ne 
rétrogradera pas vers un systéme plus compliqué, et sans 
doute elle aura la gloire de maintenir celui qu'elle établit: 
et de lui donner une perfection sur laquelle le spectacle 
d'une grande nation heureuse fixera les yeux de l'Europe 
et du monde entier. L. R.’s note. 
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senter a un vieillard de 79 ans, tourmenté par des 
douleurs de la pierre, il lui devint nécessaire de 
revoir son pays; if partit donc en 1785; et son 
retour sur cette terre, devenue libre, fut un 
triomphe dont l’antiquité ne nous fournit point 
d’exemple. 

Il a vécu cing ans encore; il a rempli trois ans 
la place de président de l’assemblée générale de 
Pensylvanie; il a été membre de la derniére con- 
vention qui a établi la nouvelle forme de gouverne- 
ment fédératif, et son dernier acte public a été un 
grand exemple pour ceux qui coopérent a la légis- 
lation de leur pays. Son avis dans cette convention 
avoit différé sur quelques points de celui de la 
majorité ; mais lorsque les articles furent définitive- 
ment arrétés, il ne doit plus régner qu'un senti- 
ment, dit-il a ses collégues, le bien de la patrie 
exige que la résolution soit unanime, et il signa. 

Des souffrances presque continuelles pendant les 
deux Cerniéres années de sa vie n’avoient altéré ni 
son esprit, ni son caractére, et jusques au dernier 
moment FRANKLYN a conservé l’usage de 
toutes ses facultés. Son testament, qu’il avoit fait 
pendant son séjour en France, et qui vient d’y 
étre ouvert, commengoit par ces mots, Moi Ben- 
jamin Franklin, imprimeur, maintenant ministre 
plénipotentiaire en France, etc. C’est ainsi qu’en 
mourant il rendoit encore hommage a |’imprimerie, 
et ce méme sentiment l’avoit porté a instruire dans 
cet art son petit-fils Benjamin Beach |Bache}, 
qui, fier des lecons de son illustre maitre, est 
maintenant imprimeur a Philadelphie. 

Il n’a jamais fait que des ouvrages assez courts ; 
ceux de physique consistent presque tous dans des 
lettres qu’il écrivoit 4 M. Collinson membre de la 
société royale de Londres, et a quelques autres 
savans d’Europe; ils ont été traduits par M 
Barbeu du Bourg; mais peut-étre en désirera-t-on 
une traduction nouvelle; ses ceuvres politiques, 
dont une grande partie n’est pas connue en France, 
sont composées de lettres ou de petits traités, mais 
tous, jusques a ses plaisanteries, portent l’em- 
preinte de son génie observateur et de sa philoso- 
phie douce; il en a fait plusieurs a l’usage de la 
partie du peuple qui ne peut pas se livrer a l'étude, 
et qu’il est si important d’éclairer, et il a su 
réduire les vérités utiles en maximes faciles a 
retenir, quelquefois en proverbes, et en petits 
contes dont les graces simples et naives acquiérent 
un nouveau prix lorsqu’on les rapproche du nom 
de l’auteur. 

Le plus volumineux de ses ouvrages, c’est l’his- 
toire de sa vie qu’il avoit commencée pour son fils, 
et dont on doit la continuation aux ardentes sol- 
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licitations de M. le Veillard, \’un de ses amis les 
plus chers; elle a été l’occupation de ses derniers 
loisirs, mais le mauvais état de sa santé, et les 
douleurs cruelles qui ne lui donnoient presqu’aucun 
relache, ont souvent interrompu ce travail, et les 
deux copies dont l’une avoit été adressée par lui 
a Londres au docteur Price et 4 M. Vaughan, et 
dont l'autre est entre les mains de M. le Veillard 
et dans les miennes, s’arrétent 4 1757. Il y parle 
de lui comme il auroit parlé d’un autre, il y trace 
ses pensées, ses actions, et méme ses erreurs et 
ses fautes ; il y peint le développement de son génie 
et de ses talens, avec la simplicité d’un grand 
homme qui se rend justice, et avec le sentiment 
d’une conscience pure qui n’a jamais eu de re- 
proche a se faire. 

En effet, messieurs, la vie entiére de FRANK- 
LYN, ses méditations, ses travaux, tout a été 
dirigé vers l’utilité publique, mais ce grand objet 
qu’il avoit toujours en vue ne fermoit pas son ame 
aux sentimens particuliers; il aimoit sa famille, 
ses amis; il étoit bienfaisant; les charmes de sa 
société étoient inexprimables; il parloit peu, mais 
il ne se refusoit point a parler, et sa conversation, 
toujours intéressante, étoit toujours instructive. 
Au milieu de ses plus grands travaux pour la 
liberté de son pays, il avoit toujours prés de lui, 
dans son cabinet, quelque expérience de physique, 
et les sciences, qu’il avoit découvertes plus encore 
qu’étudiées, ont été pour lui une source continuelle 
de plaisirs. 

Vous jouirez, messieurs, de ses mémoires 
aussit0t que nous aurons recu d’Amérique ce qu'il 
peut avoir ajouté a ce que nous possédons, et nous 
nous proposons ensuite de donner une collection 
compléte de ses ceuvres. 

Son nom va retentir dans toutes les sociétés 
politiques ou savantes; de nombreux éloges seront 
écrits ou prononcés, et vous attendrez sans doute 
avec impatience celui dans lequel l’orateur citoyen,® 
organe de l’académie des sciences, louera digne- 
ment un confrére qu’il lui appartient d’apprécier ; 
il sera le précurseur de l’histoire qui placera le 
nom de FRANKLYN parmi les noms des plus 
célébres bienfaiteurs de l’humanité; et, sans doute, 
aprés avoir retracé sa vie, aprés avoir peint la 
douleur de ses concitoyens qui tous croyoient 
avoir perdu un pére ou un ami, aprés avoir 
raconté les honneurs rendus par eux a sa mé- 
moire, elle signalera dans ses fastes l’hommage 
éclatant que l’ASSEMBLEE NATIONALE 
vient d’y ajouter comme une époque remarquable, 


3M. De Condorcet. L. R’s note. 
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et digne a la fois de la nation, qui s’est honorée 
de cet hommage, et du grand homme qui I’a 
meérité, 

Immédiatement aprés cette lecture, M. de Lian- 
court a fait la motion que les membres de la société 
portassent le deuil décrété par l’assemblée na- 
tionale, et que le buste de Franklyn fut placé dans 
la salle d’assemblée avec cette inscription : 


Hommage rendu par le vau unanime de la 
société de 1789 a4 Benjamin Franklyn, objet 
de l’admiration et des regrets des amis de la 
liberté. 


Cette motion a été adoptée a l’unanimité. M. de 
la Rochefoucauld a offert alors a la société un 
buste de Benjamin Franklyn, et l’assemblée lui a 
voté des remerciemens. 


2. LETTER OF J. B. LE ROY TO 
ABBE FAUCHET 

[This letter was printed only in the second edi- 
tion of the Eloge civique, with the following re- 
marks as an introduction. Several statements in 
the first part of the letter do not agree with 
the Autobiography and are obviously incorrect. 
Whether some of these inaccuracies should be at- 
tributed to Franklin’s faulty memory or to his 
friend is an open question. ] 


M. Veillard, intendant des eaux de Passy, inti- 
mement lié avec Franklin, a bien voulu, ainsi que 
M. Fleury, dont j’ai déja cité le témoignage, me 
donner des renseignemens parfaitement surs, & 
qui ont servi de base aux détails de cet éloge. 
J’avois eu moi-méme le bonheur et connoitre per- 
sonnellement ce grand-homme, j’avois plusieurs 
fois, mangé avec lui, chez M. Rey de Chaumont, 
dans sa belle résidence de Passy. Il avoit assisté 
a quelques-unes de mes prédications, et m’avoit 
donné des témoignages trés sensibles de son honor- 
able estime. Je pourrois multiplier les notes qui 
appuyeroient tous les faits que j’ai exposés dans 
ce discours; mais je préfere de placer ici seule & 
toute-entiére une grande piéce-justificative, que 
M. le Roi, de l’académie des sciences ; de la société 
royale de Londres; de la société philosophique de 
Philadelphie, & garde du Cabinet de physique du 
roi, m’a fait la grace de m’adresser; elle m’est 
arrivée trop tard, pour servir 4 mon travail qui 
étoit fini; mais elle confirme tout ce que j’ai 
avancé; elle contient des détails précieux que 
j'ignorais ; elle ne peut qu’intéresser le public, sous 
tous les rapports & donner un grand poids 4a cet 
ouvrage. 
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NOTE DE M. LE ROI SUR FRANKLIN 


Je suis enchanté, monsieur, que, vous élevant 
au-dessus des vains préjugés du vulgaire, vous 
ayez formé le noble dessein de prononcer, au milieu 
de Paris, l’oraison funébre de mon illustre ami, né 
protestant. Flatté de la confiance que vous voulez 
bien me montrer a ce sujet, je vais tacher d’y ré- 
pondre, en vous envoyant une notice sur ce grand- 
homme, de ce que j’ai pu me rappeller, par rap- 
port a lui, & de ce qu’il m’a dit lui-méme dans les 
nombreuses conversations que nous avons eues 
ensemble. II faut que cette classe d’hommes, assez 
vains & assez imbéciles, pour avoir voulu établir 
parmi nous une secte privilégiée, a laquelle seule 
il appartenoit de commander les armées, de juger 
les peuples & de siéger dans le conseil des rois; 
il faut, dis-je, qu’ils apprennent que M. Franklin 
étoit, comme Il’illustre Fléchier, fils d’un chandelier 
de Boston, qu’il sortit de Boston trés-jeune encore, 
n’ayant pas quatorze ans, a-peu-prés comme de 
petits jeunes-gens, qui impatiens du joug de la 
maison paternelle, la quittent pour aller chercher 
fortune ailleurs; que ses courses l’amenérent a 
Philadelphie, ot. s’étant présenté chez le seul im- 
primeur qui fut en cette ville; cet imprimeur crut 
voir dans cet enfant des dispositions & un naturel 
heureux, qui firent qu’il le prit chez lui, & il lui 
apprit l’art de l’imprimerie. Je sais que M. de la 
Rochefoucauld, dans le discours qu’il lut a la so- 
ciété de 1789, le 13 de Juin dernier, donne a penser 
qu'il étoit garcon imprimeur, 4 Boston ; qu’il quitta 
pour aller chercher de l'emploi 4 New York & a 
Philadelphie.t Cependant ce que je viens avoir 
lhonneur de vous dire me paroit certain, autant 
que ma mémoire puisse me le rappeller, il me 
semble qu'il me I’a dit plusieurs fois, & que ses 
compatriotes me l’ont rapporté de méme. IIs 
m’ont dit qu’alors qu’il arriva 4 Philadelphie, vers 
1720, il n’y avoit dans cette ville qu’un seul im- 
primeur ; que cet art curieux étoit presqu’inconnu 
a une grande partie du pays; que les gens des 
campagnes, qui venoient dans cette ville & qui 
étoient amateurs des choses intéressantes, alloient 
chez l’imprimeur ot: le jeune Franklin demeuroit, 
& que 1a ils le voyoient travailler, & que frappés 
de son adresse & de son activité, presque toujours 
en s’allant, ils lui donnoient des marques de leur 
libéralité. Surquoi il faut remarquer que les 
moeurs américaines étant les mémes que les mceurs 
angloises, cet usage qui pourroit nous paroitre 


1 Of course La Rochefoucauld was correct, but Frank- 
lin may have simplified the account of his beginnings in 
his conversation with Le Roy. 
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extraordinaire, ne l’est nullement dans ces meceurs, 
ou souvent on fait des galanteries de cette espéce 
aux jeunes-gens, sans qu’ils aient a en rougir. 
J’en ai été témoin plusieurs fois dans le temps que 
j’étois en angleterre. Je reviens 4 M. Franklin, 
mais la petite anecdote, que je viens de rapporter, 
étoit nécessaire pour expliquer un établissement 
dont il a été l’auteur, & qui a servi a tirer les 
colonies angloises, de l’amérique septentrionale, de 
lignorance ow elles étoient & qui a été le premier 
fondement de leur liberté, par les lumiéres qu'il a 
répandues dans le pays; car, avant d’étre le légis- 
lateur des Américains, il en a été comme |’insti- 
tuteur. Avide de connoissances, & ayant un désir 
insatiable de s’instruire, il sentit qu’a deux mille 
lieues de l’Angleterre, ce n’étoit que par les livres 
qu'il pourroit y parvenir; mais comment en avoir, 
lorsque, dans tout Philadelphie, il n’y avoit peut- 
etre pas, a cette époque, quatre ou cing cents volu- 
mes. Il forma une petite société avec quelques 
jeunes-gens qui avoient les mémes gotts que lui, 
& pour d’abord se procurer tous les livres qui 
étoient a leur disposition, il fut convenu que chacun 
des membres de la société, apporteroit ceux qu’il 
avoit, dans le lieu ot ils se rassembloient, pour en 
faire une bibliothéque commune. Cependant cette 
ressource eut été bien foible; aussi il ne s’en tint 
pas 1a; il fit consentir la société a contribuer d’une 
petite somme, tous les mois, pour acheter des 
livres 4 Londres, & les faire venir. Cette petite 
société ne tarda pas a étre connue: d’autres jeunes- 
gens voulurent en étre, nouveau fond de livres & 
nouvelles contributions. Les gens de Philadelphie 
ayant appris que la petite société avoit une collec- 
tion de livres, voulurent en emprunter; on y con- 
sentit bien volontiers, mais a la condition qu’ils 
payeroient une petite rétribution pour les livres 
qu’on leur préteroit & elle fut encore employée a 
les augmenter. Cette rétribution devenant tou- 
jours plus forte, & la société prenant de nouveaux 
accroissemens, on la vit dans peu d’années, avoir 
plus de livres, qu'il n’y en avoit presque dans 
toutes les colonies. Enfin cet établissement eut des 
suites si heureuses, que cette collection de livres, 
qui n’avoit d’abord été que celle de quelques par- 
ticuliers, devint par la suite une véritable biblio- 
théque; & que les autres colonies, ayant senti les 
avantages immenses qui résultoient d’un pareil 
établissement, l’ont adopté, au point’ qu’a Boston, 
a New-York, a Charles-Town dans la Caroline, 
& dans plusieurs autres endroits, il s’en est formé 
qui ont été l’origine des superbes bibliothéques 
qu’on y voit actuellement, & celle de Philadelphie 
pourroit aujourd’hui le disputer a plusieurs des 
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plus considérables de l’Europe. Pardonnez, mon- 
sieur, ces détails, mais ils m’ont paru intéressans, 
nécessaires méme pour vous faire mieux connoitre 
comment mon illustre ami a été la cause de I’in- 
struction des Américains, & leur instituteur, en 
quelque facon, comme je vous I’ai dit. Cependant 
il pensa que tous les secours qu’il avoit procuré a 
Philadelphie, ne pouvoient pas encore le conduire 
ou il vouloit arriver, il se détermina donc a passer 
en Angleterre, & ce fut vers 1724 ou 1725, ce qu’il 
y a de str c’est qu'il y étoit encore du temps de 
Newton, qu’il m’a dit avoir vu plusieurs fois & 
qui ne mourut qu’en 1727, & il y travailla en 
qualité de garcon imprimeur. I] me paroit, par 
tout ce que j’ai appris, que n’ayant alors que 20 
ou 21 ans, il y vécut assez obscurément. II 
repassa en Amérique: ce fut a son retour, a ce 
que je crois, qu'il persuada a l’imprimeur chez 
lequel il avoit demeuré, de publier une gazette, a 
l’instar de celles qui paroissoient 4 Londres. Cette 
idée eut le plus heureux succés, & l’imprimeur, a 
qui elle valut beaucoup d’argent, aprés |’avoir 
associé avec lui, par reconnoissance lui donna 
ensuite sa fille en mariage. C’est de ce mariage 
qu’est sorti M. FRANKLIN, un des principaux du 
parti LOYALISTE, le fils ayant suivi un parti opposé 
a celui du pére; & madame Beacu [Bache], sa 
fille chérie, a la famille de laquelle il a laissé la 
plus grande partie de sa fortune, n’ayant laissé que 
quelques terres 4 M. Guillaume Franklin, fils du 
loyaliste & son petit-fils, qu’on a vu ici avec lui. 

Livré a sa profession, il paroit qu’elle le mit 
dans le cas, aprés la paix d’Aix-la-Chapelle, par la 
fortune qu’il avoit acquise, il paroit, dis-je, qu’elle 
le mit dans le cas de pouvoir suivre entiérement 
ses gouts pour |’étude & pour la philosophie natu- 
relle, & de commencer a servir plus particuliére- 
ment son pays, dans les affaires publiques ou d’ad- 
ministration : ce fut aussi quelque temps avant cette 
époque qu'il commenga a s’appliquer a 1l’étude 
de l’électricité, qui lui fit faire ces découvertes qui 
ont rendu immortel. 

Une fameuse expérience, l’EXPERIENCE DE 
Leybe, ayant donné a cette partie de la physique, 
un éclat & une célébrité qui excita l’attention de 
tous les savans de l'Europe; un quaker célébre de 
Londres, M. CoLLINsoN, qui étoit de la société- 
royale, envoya a M. Franklin quelques tubes de 
verre & d’autres instrumens propres a faire des 
expériences d’électricité. Il employa si heureuse- 
ment ces instrumens, qu'il parvint, par leur 
secours, a ces découvertes qui l’ont immortalisé, 
comme je viens d’avoir l’honneur de vous le dire, 
monsieur, & le firent bient6t connoitre dans toute 
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l'Europe savante. Deux de ces découvertes carac- 
térisent particuli¢érement son génie, celle de la 
distribution inégale du fluide électrique dans les 
corps d’ou résulte les phénoménes électriques qu’ ils 
nous présentent ; l’autre plus grande & plus propre 
a frapper les esprits, celle du PARA-TONNERRE. I] 
ne sera pas inutile d’ajouter un mot sur cette 
découverte, pour vous faire mieux comprendre la 
nature du génie de mon illustre ami, & de quelle 
maniére il savoit faire des applications heureuses 
des phénomeénes & des effets, dont les conséquences 
échappoient aux autres physiciens. Un anglois, 
M. Gray, avoit dit en mourant, que si l’on pouvoit 
comparer les petites choses aux grandes, il oseroit 
dire que l’électricité & le tonnerre ne sont qu’une 
seule & méme chose. Ce fut en 1735, que cet 
anglois, a qui l’électricité a les plus grandes obli- 
gations, osa faire. cette comparaison. Plus les 
phénoménes se multiplioient, plus elle paroissoit 
fondée. Cependant comment franchir |l’intervalle 
qui nous sépare des nuages; on s’étoit appercu en 
Amérique que les pointes tiroient le fluide élec- 
trique des corps électriques, de beaucoup plus loin 
que les corps, qui ont une autre figure. Aussi-tot 
il se saisit de cette idée, & dit: si la cause du 
tonnerre est la méme que celle de l’électricité ; si les 
nuages, lors des orages, sont remplis de ce fluide, 
il n’y a qu’a leur présenter une pointe sur un lieu 
élevé, & soutenue convenablement, cette pointe 
s’électrisera pendant cet orage. Cette grande & 
superbe conjecture parut extravagante aux gens 
qui ne savent pas s’élancer au-dela des idées ordi- 
naires. Cependant il se trouva en France, un 
homme, M. Dalibard, qui eut le courage de tenter 
de la vérifier; & le 10 de mai 1752, un orage qui 
s’éleva au-dessus de MARLY-LA-VILLE, ot. son 
apparat étoit établi, justifia tout a la fois, & la 
conjecture hardie de mon illustre ami, & le courage 
de M. Dalibard, qui avoit tenté de s’assirer si en 
effet elle étoit fondée. Bientot cette grande nou- 
velle-physique se répandit dans toute l’Europe, & 
une foule d’expériences & d’observations con- 
firmérent ce que M. Dalibard avoit vu le premier; 
aussi j’imagine bien, monsieur, que si vous jugez 
a propos de parler, dans votre discours, de cette 
sublime découverte, vous direz que ce fut en 
France, que l’observation s’en fit pour la premiére 
fois, & que c’est un avantage qui nous étoit 
réservé. 

De cette découverte au para-tonnerre il n’y a 
qu’un pas; car, si les pointes tirent de préférence 
a tous les corps autrement figurés, |’électricité des 
nuages, il s’en suivra incontestablement qu’une 
pointe élevée sur un batiment, aura cet avantage; 
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& que, si elle peut transmettre promptement & sans 
obstacle, cette électricité a la terre, son réservoir 
commun, au moyen de barres meétalliques, il n’en 
résultera aucun accident, & que ce batiment sera 


par-la entiérement préservé des ravages de la 
foudre, de-la: 


Eripuit coelo fulmen, mox sceptra tyrannis ; 


mais ce dernier hémistiche appartient 4 des temps 
postérieurs. 

Voila bien des détails physiques, monsieur, mais 
aux bons esprits comme vous ils ne sont pas 
inutiles, parce qu’ils leur donnent lieu de mieux 
saisir les traits qu’ils veulent employer. Ce dont 
vous pouvez étre assuré, c’est que vous avez ici 
en peu de mots exactement l’histoire & la théorie 
de cette grande découverte. 

Les idées nouvelles & hardies de M. Franklin 
trouvérent des oppositions dans la société-royale, 
a l’exception des conjectures qui furent vérifiées. 
Cependant, lorsqu’il repassa en Angleterre, vers 
1755, on lui rendit plus de justice, & la société- 
royale lui décerna la médaille d’or qu'elle accorde 
annuellement au mémoire & aux expériences qui 
lui sont présentés, & qui contiennent des vues 
nouvelles, ou des faits intéressans & curieux; il y 
fut fort accueilli, & ce fut, a cette époque, qu’ayant 
été dans une des universités d’Angleterre on lui 
donna le bonnet de docteur, politesse que les 
savans de ces universités, font 4 ceux qui viennent 
les visiter, & qui jouissent d’une certaine considé- 
ration. Mais la guerre ayant éclatée, l’année 
d’aprés, entre l’Angleterre & la France, il repassa 
en Amérique, & fut fort employé dans les affaires 
publiques. Il m’a raconté, plusieurs fois, qu’ayant 
été nommé capitaine d’artillerie, en revenant a 
Philadelphie, les canoniers, qui avoient servi sous 
lui, ayant voulu, par honneur, faire un salut prés 
de sa maison, il en fut pour ses porcelaines, qui 
furent cassées par l’ébranlement résultant de cette 
décharge. 

Nous touchons aux momens oi il a commencé 
a figurer comme homme public. Ayant été nommé 
agent de la province de Pensylvanie, il repassa en 
Angleterre, vers 1769; a cette époque, il y avoit 
une grande fermentation dans les esprits, en 
Amérique. L’acte du THE avoit révolté tout le 
monde, &, peu de temps aprés, l’acte du TIMBRE 
acheva entiérement de mécontenter les Améri- 
cains. Enfin, agent de la Pensylvanie, il fut 
décidé au parlement, qu’il seroit appellé, ainsi que 
les autres agens des colonies, a la barre de la 
chambre des communes, pour répondre sur les 
questions qui lui seroient faites, sur la population 
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des colonies, leurs dispositions par rapport au 
parlement d’Angleterre, & les causes de leur ré- 
sistance a l’acte du timbre. C’est-la qu’il répondit 
avec tant de précision, tant de clarté & tant de 
force, aux membres qui l’interrogeoient ; réponses 
qui rendirent a jamais célébre ce fameux interro- 
gatoire, & firent connoitre mon illustre ami, dans 
l'Europe, comme homme public. Cela se passa 
dans le commencement de l'année 1767. M. de la 
Rochefoucauld, dans le discours dont j’ai parlé, 
place l’époque de cet interrogatoire 4 l’année 1766, 
mais certainement c’est une erreur;* car lorsque 
M. Franklin vint ici, en 1767, il n’étoit bruit que 
de ses réponses & je lui en fis compliment. Je le 
vis, quelques mois aprés, a Paris, ou il vint pour 
la premiére fois en aout 1787 [1767], M. de 
Malesherbes remarqua fort bien, lorsque je le lui 
présentai, que mon illustre ami étoit le premier 
savant qui ett développé de grands talens pour 
les affaires publiques. Or c’étoit un avantage qu’il 
tiroit du gouvernement sous lequel il vivoit, qui 
donna lieu a l’effort de son esprit vers ces objets 
importans, qui intéressent le bonheur & la félicité 
de tout un peuple. A Paris, ce grand-homme, dans 
notre ancien régime, seroit resté dans l’obscurité ; 
comment employer le fils d’un chandelier? ou bien 
si son génie pour les sciences avoit forcé les bar- 
riéres, que lui opposoient son état, il auroit été 
d'une académie. Ne sentira-t-on jamais, que la 
chose la plus importante dans un état, étant d’avoir 
des hommes, on ne peut pas établir une trop grande 
concourrence, & que la probabilité d’en avoir, qui 
puissent remplir dignement les différentes places 
d’un état, augmente toujours en proportion du 
nombre de ceux qui peuvent aspirer a les remplir 
ou y prétendre. Je reviens a mon illustre ami, 
je me suis laissé entrainer par l’indignation que 
m’a toujours inspiré cette absurde tyrannie aristo- 
cratique, qui vouloit que les emplois de |’état n’ap- 
partinssent qu’a une seule secte. Ce qu’il y avoit de 
plus incroyable, c’est que cette secte étoit certaine- 
ment beaucoup moins capable & moins instruite 
que celle du TIERS tant méprisée. 

Les réponses de M. Franklin donnérent une 
nouvelle force aux colonies; elles augmentérent 
les partisans qu’elles avoient dans le Parlement. 
Mais telle fut l’obstination du conseil du roi 
d’Angleterre a vouloir imposer les Américains 
chez eux, malgré leurs réclamations constantes, 
par le droit qu’a tout sujet de la Grande-Bretagne, 
de ne pouvoir étre imposé que par ses repré- 
sentans, que les esprits s’aigrissant de plus en 


2 Here again La Rochefoucauld was correct. 
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plus, ils en vinrent 4 former un congrés, pour 
aviser aux moyens de faire les représentations les 
plus fortes, & de se soustraire a l’impot du timbre. 
Pendant ce temps, mon illustre ami qui avoit joui 
de beaucoup de considération auprés des Ministres 
Anglois, car il avoit fair nommer son fils gouver- 
neur de New-Jersey, ou de la nouvelle Jersey, 
commenga a la perdre; il eut méme une conférence 
alors avec M. Wedderburn, avocat-général de la 
cour du banc du Roi, ou celui-ci, en véritable 
aristocrate, se permit de le traiter avec beaucoup 
de hauteur. I] fut question, méme quelque temps 
apres, de l’arréter. Voyant ainsi que son séjour 
en Angleterre devenoit totalement inutile a ses 
compatriotes; il se disposa a partir, & il s’y prit 
avec tant d’adresse qu’il s’embarqua, & qu'il 
étoit en mer au commencement de 1775, qu’on le 
croyoit encore en Angleterre. On sait tout ce qui 
est arrivé depuis. On sait que l’année d’aprés, en 
Juin ou Juillet 1776, l’Amérique déclara son indé- 
pendance, & qu'elle prit toutes les mesures pos- 
sibles pour l’asstrer. Je puis dire que ce fut chez 
moi, vers la fin de Juillet, ou au commencement 
d’Aout que se rencontrérent, au méme jour & a 
la méme heure, l’agent M. Déan qui venoit d’Amé- 
rique, pour négocier ici, & M. Benerost [Ban- 
croft] qui venoit d’Angleterre pour l’aider dans 
ses travaux. M. Franklin, comme personne ne 
lignore, fut un des plus grands arcboutans de la 
Liberté, & travailla avec le plus grande force a 
tout disposer pour cette grande révolution qui 
devoit affranchir |’Amérique septentrionale. Le 
congrés l’envoya en Canada dans l’automne de 
cette année 1776, pour négocier avec les habitans, 
& les engager a faire cause commune avec les 
colonies, pour secouer le joug de |’Angleterre. 
Mais les Canadiens avoient été si révoltés des 
excés des Presbytériens de la Nouvelle-Angleterre, 
leurs voisins, qui avoient détruit & bralé plusieurs 
de leurs chapelles, qu’ils ne voulurent jamais 
entendre aux propositions de ces colonies, quoique 
présentées avec toute l’évidence qu’il savoit mettre 
& donner aux choses dont il se chargeoit: le 
fanatisme est un ennemi du bonheur des hommes, 
qui se trouve dans toutes les religions, & les 
Presbytériens des colonies Angloises ont conservé 
de leur origine un sombre dans leur caractére, & 
un esprit de tyrannie, qui s’est déployé non-seule- 
ment contre ces Canadiens, mais encore dans beau- 
coup d’autres occasions. Ayant échoué dans cette 
négociation, il revint a Philadelphie; & le congrés 
sachant la considération dont il jouissoit en 
France, & la réputation qu’il y avoit acquise par 
ses découvertes, le chargea d’y aller continuer, & 
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tacher de mettre la derniére main aux négociations 
que M. Déan avoit entamées ici d’une maniére 
secrette. CQuoique dans sa soixante-onziéme année, 
il accepta cette commission délicate, & si impor- 
tante pour le congrés, & arriva ici vers le 16 Dé- 
cembre de cette année 1776. Les succés des Amé- 
ricains dans le Nord; le défaite du général Bur- 
goyne par le général Gates, dans l’automne de 
1777, déterminérent enfin notre cour a écouter 
plus favorablement les propositions du congrés, &, 
vers la fin de cette année, ou au commencement 
de 1778, on signa le traité d’alliance & de com- 
merce avec les Américains, qui nous amena la 
guerre avec les Anglois. Je puis me flatter d’avoir 
contribué a faire signer ce traité; car, sachant les 
efforts que faisoient les Anglois pour engager les 
Américains a rentrer sous l’obéissance de. la.mére- 
patrie, j’en fis prévenir M. de Maurepas par un de 
mes amis particuliers, en lui faisant dire qu’il n’y 
avoit pas un momenta perdre, s’il vouloit con- 
server l’alliance des-Américains, & les détacher de 
la mére-patrie. Jamais je ne vis d’homme aussi 
content, aussi joyeux que le fut M. Franklin, le 
jour que mylord Stermond [Stormont], l’ambas- 
sadeur d’Angleterre, partit de Paris a l'occasion 
de notre rupture avec sa cour. Nous avions diné 
ensemble ; & lui qui étoit ordinairement fort calme, 
fort tranquille, me parut ce jour-la, un autre 
homme, par la joie qu’il faisoit éclater. Enfin, 
par une suite des événemens les plus heureux, en 
moins de sept ans, l’Amérique septentrionale fut 
libre, & mon illustre ami eut le bonheur & la gloire, 
en 1783, de signer avec les Commissaires Anglois, 
la paix, & la reconnoissance de la liberté de son 
pays. Il avoit joui, jusqu’a ce moment, d’une 
bonne santé, cependant qui étoit troublée par un 
accés de goutte, mais, en 1782, il en eut un trés- 
violent, & qui fut accompagné d’une colique 
néphrétique fort douloureuse. II paroit que ce fut 
la l’origine de la pierre dont il a été attaqué depuis. 
Car, dans le cours de l’année 1783, il en eut des 
douleurs assez vives, & depuis elles n’allérent qu’en 
augmentant. Un esprit plein de ressources les 
employe pour tout ce qui lui arrive; aussi trouva- 
t-il plusieurs moyens pour diminuer ses douleurs, 
& rendre son état plus supportable & moins 
facheux. Ses voeux remplis, & la paix faite, il 
n’aspiroit qu’au moment ou il pourroit revoir sa 
patrie. Il demanda plusieurs fois son rappel au 
congrés ; mais comment le remplacer? Cependant 
ce corps illustre, sur ses instances redoublées, 
nomma M. Jefferson pour son ministre en notre 
cour, & certes il ne pouvoit pas faire un meilleur 
choix, & nommer un homme plus digne de suc- 
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céder a mon illustre ami. Son successeur arrivé, 
il se détermina a partir: ce n’étoit pas une chose 
facile que de se rendre au Havre, pour s’em- 
barquer; il s’y rendit au moyen de voitures que 
la cour lui préta. I! alla s’embarquer 4 Newperl, 
dans Vile de Wight; &, aprés la traversée la plus 
heureuse, il arriva a Philadelphie, en Septembre 
1785, aux acclamations d’une foule immense qui 
s’empressoit pour le voir, & qui l’accompagna 
depuis l’endroit ot il débarqua, jusqu’a sa maison. 
Peu de jours aprés son arrivée, les membres du 
congrés, & tout ce qu’il y avoit de plus considé- 
rable dans Philadelphie & dans les environs, vin- 
rent lui rendre visite. Il fut ensuite nommé, deux 
années consécutives, président de l’assemblée de 
Philadelphie ; & enfin, son grand age, & la maladie 
dont il étoit attaqué ne lui permettant plus de s’oc- 
cuper des affaires publiques, il demanda & obtint 
de s’en retirer, & de passer tranquillement le reste 
de ses jours au milieu de ses compatriotes a faire 
des vceux pour leur prospérité, & a s’occuper de 
son étude chérie, la philosophie naturelle. Une 
chose que j’ai oublié de vous dire, Monsieur, c’est 
que dans la traversée en Amérique, quoiqu’exposé 
aux douleurs de la pierre, il a écrit une longue 
lettre adressée 4 mon frére, sur différens points 
relatifs aux perfectionnemens qu’on peut tenter 
pour les vaisseaux, qui est pleine d’excellentes 
idées. 

Vous avez vu dans les derniéres nouvelles qui 
nous ont annoncé sa mort les honneurs qui lui ont 
été rendus. Ils sont tels qu’il les méritoit, & que 
devoit les rendre 4 sa mémoire un peuple libre, 
qui l’étoit par ses services & par les soins qu'il 
avoit pris d’élever son ame en |’éclairant sur ses 
droits. J’aurois une foule de choses a ajouter; 
mais cette notice est déja beaucoup trop longue. 
Je vous dirai, pour mon excuse & avec vérité, que 
je n’ai pas eu le tems de la faire plus courte, 
ayant mille choses 4 faire dans ce moment-ci; au 
reste, je vous prie, Monsieur, de ne regarder ceci 
que comme la sylva sylvarum de Bacon, ot il 
avoit rassemblé tout ce qu'il croyoit capable de 
pouvoir fournir a son grand édifice de la philoso- 
phie ; moi, j’ai cherché a réunir ici tout ce que j’ai 
cru qui pourroit contribuer en quelque chose a 
excellent discours que vous prononcerez en |’hon- 
neur de mon illustre ami. Cependant je ne veux 
pas finir sans ajouter un mot sur le véritable 
caractére de son esprit & la trempe de son ame. 
Tranquille, calme & circonspect, comme les gens 
de son pays, on n’a jamais pu citer, pendant tout 
son séjour ici, & dans les circonstances délicates 
ou il se trouvoit, un mot, une réflexion qu’on ait 
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pu lui reprocher, ou qui ait pu le compromettre ; 
ce qui est vraiment bien rare pour un homme que 
tout le monde observoit de prés, vu le réle qu’il 
jouoit ici. Il avoit tout le courage nécessaire sur 
les événemens; mais dle ce courage ferme qui ap- 
partient aux ames élevées, qui, ayant tout con- 
sidéré, regardent ces événemens comme des suites 
nécessaires & inévitables de l’ordre des choses. 
Quant a son esprit, il avoit un caractére par- 
ticulier, & qu’on n’a pas assez remarqué, c’étoit 
de toujours considérer, dans les choses, la maniére 
la plus simple de les envisager. Dans ses vues 
philosophiques & politiques, il saisissoit toujours, 
dans une question, le cété le plus simple. Si c’étoit 
dans une explication de physique, c’étoit encore la 
méme chose. Dans la disposition d’une machine, 
c’étoit encore la méme marche. Enfin, par un 
privilege heureux, lorsque la plupart des hommes 
n’arrivent au vrai & au simple qu’aprés un long 
circuit, & des efforts multipliés, son excellent 
esprit le menoit aux moyens les plus simples d’ex- 
pliquer le phénoméne préparé de construire la 
machine dont il avoit besoin; enfin de trouver les 
expédiens les plus propres a faire réussir les 
projets ou les commissions dont il étoit chargé. 
Jai ’honneur d’étre, Monsieur, avec les senti- 
mens les plus distingués. 
Votre tres-humble & trés-obéissant serviteur, 
Signé, Le Roy. 


3. SPEECH DELIVERED BEFORE LA SOCIETE 
DES OUVRIERS IMPRIMEURS DE PARIS 


DISCOURS 


prononcé le 10 Aout 1790 
a la féte célébrée en l’honneur de 


BINJAMIN FRANKLIN 


par 
LA SOCIETE DES OUVRIERS IMPRIMEURS 
DE PARIS 


par M. L* * *, Apprenti Imprimeur 


Les éloges des morts ne servent, chez un peuple 
esclave, qu’a flatter les vivans. Chez un peuple 
libre, ils ne doivent servir qu’a faire aimer la patrie 
et la vertu. La morale et le patriotisme tirent 
peut-étre leur plus grande force des exemples de 
ceux dont la mémoire est recommandable. Le 
récit d’une belle action fait plus aisément adopter 
une opinion utile, et plus promptement éclore un 
sentiment généreux que des raisonnements solides 
et de pathétiques exhortations. Avant que les 
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citoyens de Rome fussent asservis, le nom des 
Brutus, des Scevola suffisoit pour rallumer dans 
les cceurs cet enthousiasme pour le bien public, 
que le souvenir de Franklin entretiendra long- 
temps dans les Etats-unis de l’Amérique, et qu’il 
excite aujourd’hui parmi nous. 

Au nom de Franklin, il est difficile de ne pas se 
peindre ce grand homme dans les époques de sa 
vie qui appartiennent a l’histoire de la liberté. On 
le voit ou a la barre du parlement d’Angleterre, 
défendant avec une profonde sagesse les droits de 
son pays, ou a Philadelphie, dictant une constitu- 
tion libre a ses concitoyens. On se le rappelle 
traversant a soixante-onze ans 1800 lieues de mer 
pour remplir l’honorable mission dont les colonies 
anglaises l’avoient chargé auprés de la cour de 
France; et se pliant, lui républicain, a implorer, 
pour la cause de la liberté, les secours d’un gou- 
vernement despotique, et d’un peuple d’esclaves ; 
on se le rappelle encore exergant dans sa patrie, 
dont il étoit un des libérateurs, les fonctions de 
chef du pouvoir exécutif, comme président du 
congrés, 

Mais ce n’est pas sur Franklin, dans ce haut 
point de gloire et d’élévation, que nous devons 
arréter nos regards. La distance que nous trou- 
verions entre lui et nous, seroit peut-étre plus 
propre a nous inspirer du découragement que de 
l’émulation. C’est Franklin, ouvrier imprimeur et 
simple citoyen, qui nous apprendra a honorer notre 
état, a en faire l’instrument de notre bonheur. 

Franklin étoit né aussi pauvre que le plus pauvre 
d’entre nous; mais il eut le courage de ne pas 
avoir honte de la pauvreté. Aprés avoir appris 
quelque temps chez son pére, a Boston, le métier 
de fabricant de chandelles, il partit a l’age de 14 
ans pour Philadelphie, ot: il se présenta et sut se 
faire admettre chez le seul imprimeur qui y fut 
alors établi. Il y apprit le métier que nous 
exercons, et il lui dut tout ce qu’il fut dans la suite. 

Il prit le gout de la lecture en travaillant a la 
casse, et la lecture lui découvrit le besoin qu'il 
avoit de faire lui-méme son éducation. Deés-lors, 
il proportionna son travail a ce qu’exigeoint ses 
besoins physiques; tout le reste de son temps, il 
le donnoit 4 son instruction. II lut d’abord peu 
de livres, mais il les lut bien; et lorsqu’ils ne lui 
furent plus d’aucun secours, il vécut, assure-t-on, 
de pain et d’eau pendant un an pour en acheter 
d’autres. C’est ainsi qu’il acquit les vastes et 
sublimes connoissances qu’il ne fit que développer 
lorsqu’il fut homme public. 

Voila, Messieurs, ce que nous devons imiter, 
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autant qu’il nous sera possible, si nous aspirons a 
profiter des avantages de la nouvelle constitution 
que la nation se donne; si nous voulons étre 
citoyens. En nous bornant a un travail mé- 
chanique, nous rendrons notre état plus lucratif. 
Mais si nous consacrons tous les jours quelques 
instans a notre instruction, nous obtiendrions plus 
de considération de nos concitoyens, parce que 
nous serons plus capables d’étre utiles a la chose 
publique. Franklin avoit si bien senti que |’in- 
struction étoit nécessaire pour maintenir la liberté ; 
il s’étoit tellement convaincu de cette vérité par sa 
propre expérience, qu’il regarda notre art comme 
le premier levier qu’il dat employer pour renverser 
le despotisme en Amérique, et qu’il s’appliqua 
constamment a y multiplier les presses et les livres. 

Et ce n’est pas l’opinion, l’exemple de Franklin 
qui doivent seuls nous porter a nous instruire, 
c’est encore le sentiment de nos droits et de 
nos devoirs. Sous l’ancien régime, l’imprimerie 
étoit devenue par l’institution inique et absurde 
des priviléges, le patrimoine d’un petit nombre 
d’hommes riches; un ouvrier ne voyoit jamais 
devant lui que l’espérance de se procurer a force 
de travail une étroite subsistance; ne pouvant 
jamais sortir de la condition d’homme privé, et 
rarement du célibat, les plus douces jouissances 
que puissent procurer la société et la nature lui 
étoient interdites. 

Nous sommes redevenus, d’aprés la déclaration 
des droits, propriétaires de notre industrie; la 
liberté de la presse nous assure la facilité de former 
des établissemens, et d’améliorer notre sort a pro- 
portion de notre intelligence et de nos talens; mais 
ces avantages, nous ne les avons acquis qu’a la 
charge de remplir les devoirs du citoyen. 

Un citoyen ne doit pas croire qu’il a rempli ses 
devoirs en acquittant les contributions publiques, 
en émettant son vceeu dans les élections; il faut 
encore qu’il se rende capable de remplir les fonc- 
tions auxquelles la confiance de ses concitoyens 
pourront l’appeler, et de défendre au besoin la 
patrie contre les ennemis du dehors et du dedans. 

Il est un assez grand nombre d’entre nous qui 
portent l’habit national, pour prouver que les 
ouvriers imprimeurs ne sont pas moins résolus a 
périr pour la cause publique, que ne |’étoit Frank- 
lin lorsque, dans la guerre de |’Angleterre contre 
la France, en 1757, il exerga la place de capitaine 
d’artillerie; mais empressons-nous de prouver 
aussi, par la pureté de nos principes, par la 
solidité de nos connoissances, que nous sommes 
propres aux fonctions civiles, et que si quelqu’un 
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de nous étoit porté soit 4 un corps administratif, 
soit parmi les représentans de la nation, il feroit 
dire: Et Franklin aussi fut ouvrier imprimeur! 

Nous sentons tous, sans doute, Messieurs, la 
nécessité de nous instruire; mais plusieurs seront 
rebutés par les difficultés. Ils ne voyent pas que 
cette obligation sera la méme pour toutes les classes 
d’ouvriers ; qu'il s’établira nécessairement une pro- 
portion entre le prix de la main d’ceuvre et des 
subsistances ; que le luxe doit diminuer, et que la 
portion que chacun aura dans le bonheur public, 
tenant lieu d’une foule de plaisirs dispendieux, on 
aura autant de produits avec moins de travail. Ils 
ne voyent pas qu’ils peuvent, comme Franklin, 
devenir riches de leur frugalité, se borner, comme 
lui, dans le commencement, a peu de livres, et y 
suppléer méme par leur travail habituel, en l’ap- 
pliquant a des productions utiles. Jamais Frank- 
lin ne souilla son composteur par des lignes 
obscénes ; jamais il ne travailla a des ouvrages qui 
pouvoient étre nuisibles a la société; et peut-étre 
qu’il suffiroit d’une préférence courageuse de notre 
part a nous livrer aux bons ouvrages, pour faire 
disparoitre ou pour rendre fort rares les écrits 
dangereux. 

Enfin, Messieurs, la vie de Franklin nous offre 
un autre moyen d’instruction. Lorsqu’il n’étoit 
encore qu’ouvrier, il sut former une société de 
jeunes gens, de sa classe et de son age, qui mirent 
en commun avec lui tous leurs livres. Leur 
épargnes mutuelles furent employées a en acheter 
de nouveaux; ils se procurérent la lecture des 
papiers publics; ils raisonnérent entre eux; ils 
épurérent leurs idées; et c’est ainsi que se for- 
mérent, et les superbes bibliothéques qu’on trouve 
dans les Etats-unis, et les grands hommes qui les 
illustrérent dans les premiers jours de leur liberté. 
Combien nous avons moins d’obstacles 4 vaincre 
ici, que Franklin n’en avoit 4 Philadelphie! comme 
il nous seroit facile de nous créer un foyer d’in- 
struction, et de nous mettre en état de bien remplir 
notre poste de citoyen! Ah! si cette idée venoit a 
se réaliser, que les ouvrages de Franklin soient 
notre premiére acquisition, non pas ces ouvrages 
savans, ou il apprend aux hommes a maitriser le 
tonnerre ; mais les ouvrages populaires ow il s’étoit 
proposé de rallier les esprits 4 la constitution, d’ap- 
prendre aux plus simples citoyens a connoitre la 
dignité de membre du souverain et en méme temps 
a obéir aux loix! 

O Franklin! si quelqu’un de nous possédoit ton 
esprit conciliateur, ton éloquence insinuante, ton 
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savant calcul des intéréts respectifs, il appaiseroit 
les factions qui déchirent notre malheureuse patrie ; 
il réuniroit ceux qui prennent des moyens con- 
traires pour arriver a la liberté; il affirmeroit la 
belle révolution que les Frangais ont commencée ; 
son succés seroit ton ouvrage; il t’auroit imité, et 
ce seroit, sans doute, la meilleure maniére de 
célébrer ta mémoire! 


AUX OUVRIERS IMPRIMEURS 
REUNIS POUR CELEBRER LA MEMOIRE 
DE 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


par un soldat du bataillon des Vétérans 


Les Vétérans ne peuvent rester muets au milieu 
d’un spectacle si touchant; ils m’ont choisi pour 
étre leur organe auprés de vous: daignez, Mes- 
sieurs, préter un moment de silence a la voix du 
sentiment qui les anime. 

La cérémonie que vous consacrez a la mémoire 
d’un grand homme, nous rappelle que, nés égaux, 
les talens, le travail et la probité seuls auroient tou- 
jours da nous placer dans l’ordre social. 

Vous célébrez la liberté de la presse, sans 
laquelle il n’y eut jamais de liberté politique. 
Mais pénétrés aussi des abus et des dangers de 
la licence, vous venez de renouveler le serment 
civique ; il doit, par ses conséquences, devenir le 
plus utile, le plus important, le plus nécessaire de 
tous dans les circonstances actuelles. 

Quel superbe exemple vous donnerez des sacri- 
fices de l’intérét personnel au bien public! Ces 
écrits incendiaires, dictés par la plus vile, la plus 
noire, comme la plus active des vengeances, ne 
souilleront plus vos mains: tel est l’espoir des 
bons citoyens. 

Non, la découverte sublime dont les effets 
confiés 4 votre industrie réalisent et multiplient 
les traits du génie, pour le bonheur de !’huma- 
nité, ne sera plus détournée de sa source. 

Le jour n’est pas loin ot les fers et le despotisme 
vous entouroient de toutes parts, semoient les 
piéges sous vos pas, et vous écrasoient sans cesse 
du poids des fautes qu’ils vous faisoient com- 
mettre. 

Les auteurs (je me trompe, ils n’étoient pas 
méme capables de les écrire), les protecteurs de 
ce[s] infames libelles destinés a élever cabale sur 
cabale pour mieux oprimer et avilir le peuple, vous 
punissoient de leurs propres horreurs; ils en 
étoient quittes ensuite pour paroitre livrer aux 
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flammes le venin qu’ils avoient eux-mémes distillé, 
et qu’ils en retiroient encore souvent pour le mieux 
répandre. 

Devenus vos propres censeurs, votre volonté 
bien réfléchie vous fera abjurer ce détestable 
moyen de nuire a la patrie, 4 ses chefs, a la raison, 
a la vérité. 

L’histoire racontera votre utile coalition; nos 
neveux apprendront que les ouvriers imprimeurs, 
regardés jusqu’alors comme des instruments pas- 
sifs et foibles, sont ceux qui ont le mieux connu, 
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le mieux senti le prix, l’emploi, le véritable but de 
l'art qu’ils exercent. 

Et nous, vieillards, dont vous recevez l’adhésion 
solennelle, pressés par l’age d’arriver au dernier 
terme de la vie; puisqu’il est un lieu (n’en doutons 
point) ot les ames vertueuses se retrouvent, nous 
irons les premiers rendre compte a |’immortel 
Franklin de ce qu’ont produit les semences de 
vertu, de travaux, de patriotisme dont il prit le 
germe dans le méme état ot vous le recueillez 
aujourd’hui avec tant de zéle, d’éclat et de succés. 
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